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It will be remembered that 
nearly two years ago a Mission 
was despatched by the Govern- 
ment of India under Mr (now 
Sir Louis) Dane, C.S.1., to his 
Highness the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, for the purpose of re- 
affirming the treaties between 
the British Government and 
that ruler, and of discussing 
various matters of mutual in- 
terest to the two Governments. 
The political results of this 
Mission have been duly dis- 
cussed in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and by the Press, and it 
is not the object of the present 
paper to touch upon them. 
There were, however, many 
incidents upon the journey to 
and from Kabul, and during 
the residence of the Mission 
at that strange and but little- 
known capital, which may be 
of general interest, particularly 
at this moment, in view of the 
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possibility of the Amir paying 
a visit of State to his Excel- 
lency the Viceroy in India. 
After an infinity of prepara- 
tion, such as is inevitable for 
the despatch of a Mission con- 
sisting of seven British officers 
—viz., Mr L. Dane, C.S.L, 
Mr Dobbs, I.C.8., Lieutenant- 
Colonel Malleson, Mr A. H. 
Grant, 1.C.S., Major Norman, 
Captain V. Brooke, D.S.O., and 
Captain Turnbull, I.M.S. ; five 
Indian gentlemen attachés— 
viz. Khan Bahadur Maula 
Baksh, Nawab Hafiz Abdullah 
Khan, C.LE., Rai Bahadur 
Resaldar Kanshi Nand, Khan 
Bahadur Arbab Muhammad 
Azam Khan, and Imperial 
Cadet Muhammad Akbar; 
several European clerks and 
surveyors, @ number of native 
clerks and private servants, 
with some 350 mule - drivers, 
camel-men, and tent-pitchers, 
2k 
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with due pomp and circum- 
stance by rugged roads to a 
capital some two hundred 
miles distant, the Mission left 
Peshawar on the 26th No- 
vember 1904, and proceeded 
to Landi Kotal, at the head 
of the famous Khyber Pass. 
Two days later we advanced 
to the Afghan border, accom- 
panied by the Political Agent 
and other officers of the Khy- 
ber, and escorted by fifty horse- 
men of the Khyber Rifles, wind- 
ing down the sharp declivity 
to Landikhana. There in the 
valley below our Afghan escort 
awaited us,—a regiment of 
Afghan cavalry with sabres 
flashing in the sun, and a 
motley throng of wild horse- 
men and Khassadars or levies 
on screaming little stallions, 
and in front of all the general 
officer commanding the Eastern 
Army of Afghanistan, sup- 
ported by a number of Afghan 
notables. As we approached 
the general rode forward, 
wearing an astrakan hat and 
undress uniform of soft grey 
woolly cloth (barak) cut like a 
frock-coat, with a leather Sam 
Browne belt with sword and 
revolver,—a handsome grey- 
bearded soldier. This was 
Ghulam Hussein Khan, who 
has, I regret to say, since 
died. He greeted Sir L. Dane 
warmly, and made a short 
speech in Persian welcoming 
us to Afghan territory. We 
were then presented in turns 
and shook hands. Moving 
slowly to the actual border a 
little farther on, we again 
halted and bade farewell to the 


officers and men of the Khyber 
Rifles, and then started off 
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into Afghanistan under the 
sole escort of his Highness’s 
troops. It was a curious sight, 
to which, however, we soon 
got accustomed. The caval- 
cade moved forward down the 
rocky gorge at a slow jog- 
trot in some confusion. The 
general order of the march 
was as follows,—first, an ad- 
vance-guard of the 8th Afghan 
Cavalry, sturdy little men in 
dark blue uniforms, with forage 
caps and Martini carbines, on 
small thick-set stallions; next 
came the general’s spare horse, 
led by a shatir or sayce; then 
@ servant in ordinary native 
dress carrying the general’s 
staff of office; then Sir Louis 
Dane and the general, closely 
followed by the members of 
the Mission and the leading 
Afghan officials — alongside 
rode flank-guards of Afghan 
cavalry thrown out on either 
side; next came the attachés, 
clerks, and orderlies, and be- 
hind them the remainder of 
the Afghan cavalry, with 4 
crowd of wild irregular horse- 
men mingling with them. 
Every quarter of an hour or 
so the trumpeters sounded a 
fanfare on trumpets, and the 
roll of kettledrums echoed 
through the glens, and in this 
fashion we proceeded to Dakka, 
which was the order of our 
daily march both going to 
Kabul and coming back. 

At Dakka, our first halting- 
place, we found awaiting us 4& 
guard of honour of the Herati 
Regiment, which acted through- 
out the march as our camp 
guard. Dakka is a poor little 
village on the bank of the 
Kabul river; but it is of some 
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historic interest, and for the 
moment had a further melan- 
choly importance, as being the 
scene, a few days before, of the 
murder of a German, Herr 
Fleischer, who had been in 
charge of the Amir’s work- 
shops, and had been on his 
way to India on leave, when 
he had an altercation with the 
officer of his escort. Words 
passed, and in hot blood the 
officer shot Herr Fleischer on 
the spot. The Amir, on hear- 
ing of the affair, with summary 
justice ordered the officer to be 
taken to the scene of the 
occurrence and himself shot 
there. It was a most un- 
fortunate incident to have 
happened just at this juncture. 
But the prompt action of his 
Highness in punishing the 
offender was sufficient to re- 
move all official unpleasantness 
on the subject. 

From Dakka the road lies 
for three marches up the 
Jelalabad valley through smil- 
ing corn-lands, with the great 
Sufed Koh towering and 
glistening on the left, and the 
distant snows of Kafiristan 
glinting above the rugged 
ranges on the right. Near 
Basawal we passed the famous 
“Ford of Kabul River,” immor- 
talised by Rudyard Kipling; 
and near Girdi Kas, the notable 
shrine of Niala Sahib, where 
lunatics are said to be miracu- 
lously cured. Here a halt was 
sounded, and the general dis- 
mounted to pay his homage to 
the saint. The general was in 
full-dress uniform that day, on 
account of our entry into 
Jelalabad. He wore a scarlet 
frock - coat with much gold 
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lace and magnificent gold 
epaulettes. As we passed Fort 
Sale, about two miles from 
Jelalabad, a salute was fired 
by artillery drawn up about 
400 yards from the road, and 
the Governor of Jelalabad rode 
forward and greeted us. Pass- 
ing the Shisham Bagh, a 
goodly wood for this sparsely 
timbered valley, we came on 
Jelalabad itself,—a small mud- 
walled native town, no better 
than the larger villages of the 
frontier. This was a little 
disappointing, considering the 
mass of historic association 
that the name recalls. The 
Fort, however, is more impos- 
ing, having been rebuilt in the 
form of a defensible serai, such 
as the Amir is erecting at all 
the principal road - stages in 
Afghanistan. His Highness 
had very kindly placed his 
palace at our disposal. It is 
entered through a strong de- 
fensible gate, with a circular 
vaulted chamber in the midst. 
Thence one passes into a large 
garden of some ten acres, laid 
out with cypresses, Jloquats, 
orange-trees, limes, and chinars 
(plane-trees) in oriental fashion, 
with numerous tanks, foun- 
tains, and masonry pools. The 
garden was in excellent order, 
with walks and borders neatly 
trimmed. The palace itself is 
a large oblong building, with 
very thick walls. It consists 
of four very large and two 
small rooms. Indeed, the 
centre domed hall is immense, 
measuring 66 feet by 50 ‘feet. 
On arrival we found a table, 
running the length of this 
hall, laden with every imagin- 
able kind of fruit, fresh and 
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preserved, for our refreshment. 
And here I may mention that, 
throughout our stay in Afghan 
territory, his Highness the 
Amir insisted most hospitably 
on providing supplies of all 
kinds, not only for the members 
of the Mission, but for the 
clerks, servants, and followers. 
The plinth of the palace was 
very high, admitting of the 
existence of an immense semi- 
subterranean chamber below, 
which was apparently used as 
a storeroom. In every room 
there were magnificent glass 
chandeliers and candle-brackets, 
bought, it was said, from the 
late King of Oudh, which, if one 
did not covet them, at any rate 
commanded one’s admiration. 

In the vicinity of Jelalabad, 
towards the village of Hadda, 
there are numerous Buddhist 
remains of considerable arche- 
ological interest—notably some 
“stupas” in more or less per- 
fect preservation. In the cliff 
overhanging a stream we found 
also the remains of a Buddhist 
cave monastery, used in these 
days as a resting-place by 
itinerant Ghilzais. 

From Jelalabad to Kabul 
there are two roads — one 
which follows closely the 
course of the Kabul river 
through the difficult Tangi 
Gharu defile, the other which 
strikes south-west to Nimla 
Bagh and proceeds vid Jag- 
dalak and the Latabund Pass 
into the Kabul vale. The 
Mission went by the latter, 
chiefly because the camping- 
grounds on the river route 
are small and cramped, and 
there would be difficulties 
about supplies for so large a 
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company. At Baoli we visited 
one of the Amir’s gunpowder 
factories. There was nothing 
very striking about it, as only 
black powder was manufac- 
tured there for local use. At 
Nimla Bagh we camped in a 
most beautiful garden, a sur- 
vival of the days of the 
Moghuls, the work of the 
famous architect Ali Mardan, 
who designed many of the 
noble Moghul buildings in the 
Punjab. This pleasure-ground 
lies in a valley full of stream- 
lets at the foot of the Sufed 
Koh. A series of waterfalls 
and pools in masonry bisects 
the demesne, with a large 
fountain in the midst of clear 
green plashing waters. On 
either side are avenues of mag- 
nificent chinars and cypresses. 
Fields of narcissus in flower 
spread out behind the trees, 
flanked by farther avenues of 
lofty cypresses. The garden 
was the abode of countless blue 
rock-pigeons. The following 
march was interesting in that 
we passed, first, the historic 
Gandamak, where in 1879 Sir 
Louis Cavagnari signed the 
fateful treaty that led to his 
subsequent mission as Resident 
to Kabul, where he and his 
following were ruthlessly mur- 
dered ; and, a lit‘’ farther on, 
the conical h” here, in the 
bitter Januz of 1842, the 
remains of the British force, 
that had struggled thus far 
from Kabul, made its last 
stand and was cut to pieces. 
By a strange coincidence Mr 
Dane’s grandfather, Major 
Griffiths of the 37th Native 
Infantry, was the senior officer, 
and in command of this party, 
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though badly wounded at the 
Khurd Kabul Pass a few days 
reviously. He had descended 
the hill with an interpreter 
to parley with some Afghans 
coming from the east, and 
when the scuffle above began, 
was seized and carried off. 
He and some four others, 
wounded and taken prisoners, 
were the only survivors of the 
affair at 44th Hill, as the place 
is called from the regiment 
which furnished most of the 
party. A cairn marks this 
sorry spot. At Surkhpul, a 
little farther on, we found 
another example of the work 
of Ali Mardan—a fine bridge 
over the Surkhab river. On 
a rock below was a finely cut 
inscription in Persian stating 
that the bridge was built in 
the reign of Shah Jehan, and 
ending with a chronogram 
giving the date of construc- 
tio as the year 1054 Hijra 
—ie., 1644 of the Christian 
era. The translation of the 
chronogram runs thus: “The 
builder of this bridge was Ali 
Mardan, by the kindness of the 
All-praised.” Thence to Jag- 
dalak the road rises through 
rocky broken hills to the 
Pezwam and Jagdalak Passes. 
Near here are some famous 
ruby - mines. Although no 
obstacle whatever was put in 
the way of our walking or 
riding about in the surround- 
ing country,—under escort, of 
course,—there was an obvious 
disinclination on the part of 
the Afghans to let us visit 
these mines, and a general 
ignorance of their whereabouts 
was affected on the subject. 
The officers of the escort who 
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accompanied us on our walks 
and rides were most courteous 
and friendly, and talked to us 
freely and intelligently on all 
non-controversial topics. At 
first there was a little diffid- 
ence and frigidity, but this 
soon melted away, and our 
terms were most cordial. It 
was very hard on the Afghan 
escorts that our visit should 
have coincided with the 
Muhammadan month of fast- 
ing (Ramzan); but in spite 
of the fact that the great 
majority, though on a trying 
journey, religiously abstained 
from food or drink between 
sunrise and sunset, they were 
uniformly cheerful and good- 
tempered. The fast fortun- 
ately came to an end on the 
9th December, and we had 
less compunction in asking the 
escorts to accompany us there- 
after on evening rambles in 
the hills. The march over the 
famous Latabund Pass was 
interesting, if arduous. The 
road was very stony and un- 
even, and for the most part 
the gradient was almost im- 
possible for wheeled traffic. 
We had with us a motor car, 
drawn by bullocks, which we 
were taking as a present to 
his Highness, and also an 
ambulance tonga, in which 
lay one poor follower sick 
with pneumonia. These ve- 
hicles strained and struggled 
painfully up the rough in- 
clines, and were left far behind 
the main body. And in the 
evening matters were made 
worse by a heavy fall of snow. 
Food and stimulants were at 
once sent back from the camp 
at the farther side of the Pass, 
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which the rest of the party 
had reached in safety. But 
night had fallen, and the 
motor car and ambulance had 
to stay where they were, at 
an altitude of some 8000 feet, 
in a snowstorm. Next morn- 
ing, however, they appeared 
safe and sound —the little 
Portuguese “chauffeur,” who 
had never seen snow before, 
in excellent spirits; and the 
pneumonia patient, so the 
native hospital assistant as- 
sured us, all the better for 
his night in the open. I am 
glad to say he recovered. On 
the Latabund we passed a 
curious sight—namely, a large 
iron cage swinging from a 
pole on an eminence overlook- 
ing the road. The story of 
this cage, as told to me, is 
the following. Some twenty- 
four years ago, one Dadu was 
appointed warden of the Lata- 
bund road. Instead, however, 
of securing the safety of trav- 
ellers he robbed and looted 
them, murdering those who 
said nay to his exactions. In 
time his misdeeds came to the 
ears of the late Amir. With 
that grim irony for which 
he was famous, Amir Abdur 
Rahman gave orders to this 
effect: ‘“Dadu, you have 
guarded my road so carefully 
that I give you the appoint- 
ment permanently. Ay! you 
shall watch the Latabund for 
all time.” So the miserable 
man was seized and put into 
this iron cage, and suspended 
over the road that winds 
below, and there after five 
days he died of hunger and 
exposure; and his bones are 
there in the cage to-day, white 
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and bleached, a warning to 
wrong-doers. The traces of 
the road made by the British 
force in 1880 turning the Pass 
are visible, though it is now 
too dilapidated for use. Point- 
ing to it, our Afghan State 
entertainer (Mihmandar-bashi) 
observed in quaint oriental 
phrase: “Yes, there is your 
road. Indeed, when you were 
here, you British cut the very 
liver out of the mountain!” 
The next march, through the 
most appalling mud and slush, 
brought us right into the 
Kabul vale to Butkhak. On 
the slippery melting snow the 
camels, poor beasts! could 
make but little headway with 
their large, flat, spongy feet, 
and several of them came com- 
pletely to grief, breaking their 
legs. When this happens the 
camel- men, with a ghastly 
quasi-cannibalism, at once cut 
the wretched animal’s throat 
and divide its unsavoury flesh 
amongst them for food. At 
Butkhak, the halting-place, we 
found the utmost confusion. 
Owing to the snow the tents 
could not be pitched; but a 
company of Hazara sappers 
and miners, sturdy men with 
rose-pink flat Mongolian faces, 
were busy clearing the ground. 
In the serait to which we re- 
paired pending the erection of 
the tents, there was a per- 
fect pandemonium—European 
clerks, gold - laced attachés, 
Babus, orderlies, drabis, camel- 
men, Afghan villagers, Afghan 
troopers, Afghan privates, and 
Hazaras mixed in a jostling, 
shouting mass, with ponies 
kicking, stallions neighing, 
camels grumbling, mules back- 
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ing, each and all trying to 
secure the most tolerable 
quarters for themselves for 
the night. Here the British 
Agent in Kabul, Malik Khuda 
Baksh, met us,—a tall hand- 
some Tiwana of the Punjab, 
resplendent in gold lace. The 
next day was to bring us to 
Kabul, and not only that, but 
on the way we were to meet 
the young prince, Shahzada 
Inayatullah Khan, on his way 
down to India to pay a visit 
of ceremony to the Viceroy. 
We started about 9 A.M. and 
after riding some five miles we 
sighted the prince and his 
escort. When we were about 
400 yards distant our escort 
galloped forward and drew up 
in a line with the prince’s 
escort at either side of the 
road. Then we rode forward 
to greet the prince, who 
advanced surrounded by his 
sirdars, and preceded by an 
elephant with scarlet tran- 
pings. The troops presented 
arms, and the trumpets 
sounded the royal salute. 
The Shahzada, who is quite 
a boy, looked very regal as 
he returned the salute. He 
met Sir L. Dane with great 
cordiality, and shook hands. 
The rest of the Mission 
were then presented, and a 
short conversation in Persian 
ensued. We then wished 
the Shahzada “bon voyage,” 
and parted—he and his 
following towards Butkhak, 
we in the direction of the 
capital. Shortly after this 
we passed Bagrami, the Amir’s 
famous snipe and duck pre- 
serve, where two years ago 
he lost parts of two fingers 
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through the bursting of a gun; 
and a little farther on we saw 
a vast durbar-tent pitched by 
the roadside, and a goodly 
company of Afghan gentlemen, 
who had come out to meet us 
with horses and carriages and 
a fitting escort. Here we dis- 
mounted, and were greeted by 
Sirdar Muhammad Asif Khan, 
an uncle of one of his High- 
ness’s queens, a most courteous 
gentleman of a noteworthy 
presence, and the other high 
dignitaries of the Kabul Court. 
They were all in uniform— 
dark blue, with gold lace for 
the most part, and all wore 
black astrakan hats. Indeed, 
there are only three gentlemen 
besides the Amir who are al- 
lowed to wear turbans on State 
occasions at Kabul—namely, 
the first Minister, Abdul Kad- 
dus Khan, the British Agent, 
and the Hindu Secretary. We 
were led into the tent, and sat 
down —Sir L. Dane on the 
right of the leading sirdar, 
and the rest of the Mission, in 
order, on Sir L. Dane’s right, 
while the Afghans sat in order 
of precedence on the sirdar’s 
left. There was a great array 
of fruit and sweetmeats, chiefly 
of Russian manufacture, and 
most excellent tea was handed 
round in glasses set in silver 
Russian holders. This we dis- 
cussed for about half an hour, 
Then we went out, and took 
our seats in order of precedence 
in a number of carriages drawn 
up on the road. With each of 
us went one or two Afghan 
gentlemen, who, as we ap- 
proached the capital, pointed 
out the objects of interest, and 
talked freely and without the 
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smallest rancour of the events 
connected with each of the va- 
rious Afghan wars. Although 
a thin drizzle of rain began to 
fall, it was a memorable sight. 
Away on the left towered the 
famous Bala Hissar, standing 
out like a Mahratta stronghold 
above the dun-coloured huddled 
mass of the old town below. 
Here had the puppet king, 
Shah Shuja, cowered and tem- 
porised, while a frenzied popu- 
lace murdered Burnes, the Brit- 
ish Resident, in the city beneath, 
and the relentless sword of 
Akbar Khan cut down the un- 
happy Macnaghten, the British 
representative, in the plain be- 
yond. Near here was the 
house where Cavagnari and 
his Guides made their last 
stand against the infuriated 
rebel regiments of the impot- 
ent Yakub Khan. In front of 
us, and beyond the city, loomed 
the heights of Sher Darwaza 
and Asmai, separated by the 
narrow defile of the Deh Mo- 
zung gorge. The city itself, 
spreading up to their base, 
presented a congeries of grey 
mud-roofs and towers, broken 
by the high dome of Timur 
Shah’s tomb, the clear-cut 
bastions of the Ark Palace, 
and the stately minarets of 
the great Id mosque. As we 
drove round the outskirts of 
the city we could see on the 
right the long line of the Sher- 
pur cantonment, occupied by 
our troops in 1880, with its 
heavy mud bastions, and the 
Bimaru hill rising behind. As 
we passed the barracks of 
the Household Brigade (the 
“Shahi” cavalry and _ the 
“ Ardal” regiment of infantry) 
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a salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired, and the whole gar- 
rison, drawn up in lines, pre. 
sented arms. Beside us gal- 
loped the “Shahi” cavalry in 
scarlet uniforms as_ escort, 
Thence we swung round past 
the Ark Palace and the Afghan 
quarter, as it is called, along 
roads planted with tall poplars 
to the Mihman Khana or State 
Guest House, which the Amir 
had kindly placed at our dis. 
posal during our residence in 
Kabul. 

The Mihman Khana is a 
stately white-washed building 
with a tower at each corner, 
standing in a garden of some 
six acres with high walls all 
round, and a great entrance 
gate. Houses for clerks, at- 
tachés, and servants were built 
along the front wall and part 
of the side walls, and a little 
stream ran through the garden 
past the house. The house 
itself was very large, with six 
complete suites of rooms, and 
an immense central sitting- 
room with two large wings, one 
of which we used as a dining- 
room. As a summer residence 
the house would have been ad- 
mirable. The centre rooms 
were warmed by large stoves 
of Russian pattern built into 
the walls, with hot-air open- 
ings higher up, while the 
lavish supplies of firewood pro- 
vided by the Afghan author- 
ities went far to dispel the 
cold in our sitting-rooms and 
bedrooms, Everything through- 
out our visit that could be done, 
to combat the rigours of the 
climate and make us comfort- 
able, was carefully thought out 
and arranged. Every bath- 
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room had its charcoal brazier, 
the doors were hung with thick 
wadded curtains, and on the 
march up the Amir had sent us a 
munificent gift of Poshtin rugs 
and Poshtin coats, sufficient 
not only for the members of 
the Mission, but for the army 
of followers besides. 

Shortly after our arrival at 
the Mihman Khana, the fam- 
ous Shahgassi, Abdul Kaddus 
Khan, first councillor to his 
Highness, was announced,—a 
notable figure of a man, tall 
and broad-shouldered, with a 
clear-cut aquiline nose and 
well-trimmed beard, a keen 
restless eye, and the stamp of 
almost ascetic individuality. 
He was dressed in a well-cut 
coat of barak trimmed with 
costly furs, with long Russian 
boots, and he wore a great 
curved sword suspended from 
a gold - embroidered leather 
belt. He brought most graci- 
ous words of welcome from 
the Amir, and talked cordially 
with Sir L. Dane for a little 
time. Then pointing carelessly 
towards thirty bags of silken 
cloth embroidered with gold, 
which had been placed on the 
floor of the central chamber, 
he indicated that this was a 
trifling gift from the Amir to 
the Mission—a nisar, or sacri- 
fice, as it is called. Sir L. 
Dane signified our grateful 
acceptance, And on the de- 
parture of the Shahgassi the 
bags, which were found to 
contain 1000 Kabuli rupees 
each, were duly made over to 
the Mission treasurer for credit 
to Government. Such are the 
rules regulating the acceptance 
of official gifts. And here it 
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may be convenient to note 
briefly who were the leading 
personages at the Kabul Court, 
whom we were to meet so 
constantly throughout the next 
four months, both in the course 
of the official negotiations and 
on private occasions of social 
intercourse, First, then, is 
his Highness the Amir Habi- 
bullah Khan, Siraj-ul-millat- 
wud-din (Lamp of the congre- 
gation and of the Faith), as 
he is invariably styled. The 
eldest son of the late Amir 
Abdur Rahman Khan, he suc- 
ceeded his father on his death 
in 1901 without a sign of that 
discord which has so often 
attended successions to the 
Kabul throne. Next comes 
his brother, Prince Nasrullah 
Khan, who as Shahzada visited 
Europe some twelve years ago, 
and who now takes a leading 
part in the administration of 
the kingdom. There are two 
other brothers, sons of the 
late Amir, Sirdar Aminullah 
Khan, a young man who takes 
but little part in the affairs 
of State, and Sirdar Umar 
Jan, the son of the ex-queen 
Halima, who, so ill- disposed 
persons thought at one time, 
might be a formidable rival 
to the present Amir. Fortun- 
ately for the peace of Afghan- 
istan, the claims of Umar Jan 
have never seriously been 
pressed by himself or any 
section of the community. He 
holds the official position of 
Head of the Government Work- 
shops. The Amir has five 
sons, of whom the eldest, the 
Shahzada Inayatullah Khan, 
was then on his way to India, 
as already stated, to visit the 
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Viceroy. The second, Sirdar 
Haiyatullah Khan, Governor- 
elect of Badakhshan, left Kabul 
soon after our arrival to take 
up his appointment in the 
north. The others are little 
boys, who did not appear as 
a rule on State occasions. 
Among the leading men the 
Shahgassi, or Lord-Chamber- 
lain, Abdul Kaddus Khan, 
stands out prominent. An 
Afghan of the old school, in- 
tolerant of everything foreign, 
he commands a strong follow- 
ing at Court and exercises a 
powerful influence in the coun- 
cils of the Amir. Next come 
Sirdar Muhammad Asif Khan, 
and his brother Sirdar Mu- 
hammad Yusaf Khan, the 
father of the Amir’s second 
wife, who spent many years 
at Dehra Dun with the exiled 
ex-Amir Yakub Khan. Then 


the aged Sirdar Gul Muham- 


mad Khan, Commander - in- 
Chief of the Army, with the 
other Generals, Ghulam Hus- 
sein Khan, who escorted us 
to Kabul, and Taj Muhammad 
of the Northern Frontier. Be- 
sides these there are two not- 
able figures, the first the Kotwal 
or chief magistrate of Kabul, 
Muhammad Hussein Khan, 
Kohistani, a man of marked 
capacity though not of very 
attractive manner; and Loin- 
aib Khushdil Khan, a lately 
returned refugee from India, 
who is related to the Amir’s 
principal wife, and is a man 
of weight in the Council. Nor 
must I forget the worthy in- 
terpreter, Sirdar Azimullah 
Khan, conspicuous for his tact 
and courtesy, and our kindly 
entertainer, Brigadier Muham- 
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mad Hussein Khan, who wag 
so assiduous in his attentions 
to our comfort throughout, 
Of the ladies of Kabul, I need 
hardly say, we saw nothing, 
Indeed, the bare mention of 
them comes dangerously near 
bad taste. 

During the day after our 
arrival the Amir, with true 
oriental consideration, pre- 
sumed that we should wish 
to rest after the fatigues of 
the journey. But the day 
following we were invited to 
a State durbar to meet his 
Highness. I have several 
times been asked whether we 
were not kept waiting a fort- 
night before the Amir took 
the trouble to see the Mission 
at all. I can only say that 
such discourtesy was utterly 
alien to anything which we 
experienced throughout our 
stay at Kabul, and that from 
first to last, irrespective of all 
question of the official points 
of difference between the two 
Governments, we were treated 
by his Highness with unfailing 
consideration and courtesy. 

The Durbar was fixed for 
1 P.M., and shortly before this 
hour Sirdar Muhammad Asif 
Khan, as the Amir’s represent- 
ative, arrived to conduct Sir 
L. Dane to the ceremony. In 
full-dress uniform we took our 
places in carriages drawn up 
at the gate, and drove, escorted 
by the Shahi cavalry, through 
interested crowds of spectators 
to the Shahr Ara Palace, 
where his Highness was then 
residing. At the gate we 
were met by the Lord-Cham- 
berlain, Abdul Kaddus, and 
were conducted by him through 
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lines of orderlies in blue uni- 
forms and helmets, resembling 
pickel-haube, to the verandah, 
where, on the topmost step, 
Prince Nasrullah Khan awaited 
us—a short, spare figure, with 
a diamond blazing in his black 
astrakan hat. He shook hands, 
and led Sir L. Dane into the 
Hall of Audience, at the end of 
which sat the Amir in a gilded 
chair, dressed in a scarlet uni- 
form, with the insignia of the 
G.CM.G. and four Afghan 
orders on his breast, and a 
grey astrakan hat with a 
diamond star on hishead. His 
Highness is a broad-shouldered, 

werful man, somewhat below 
middle height, and reminded 
one curiously of pictures of our 
own King Henry VIII. His 
face is strong and decided, 
and lights up charmingly when 
he speaks and smiles. His 
manner is very regal—perfectly 
composed, courteous, and com- 
manding. He rose as we ap- 
proached, and shook hands 
cordially with Sir L. Dane, 
and with the rest of the Mission 
as they were presented in turn. 
To the British officers he said 
“Welcome,” and to the at- 
tachés “ Khushamadid ” or “Ta 
Jor ye,” according as Persian 
or Pashtu was appropriate. 
The Mission then sat in order 
on the Amir’s right, the Afghan 
princes of the blood-royal and 
leading officers on his left; 
while in an antechamber run- 
ning the length of the hall, 
behind a colonnade, sat the 
Afghan colonels of regiments 
and other officials of import- 
ance. The conversation that 
ensued was conducted in Per- 
sian. Sir L. Dane suggested, 


after the first few remarks, 
that an interpreter should be 
used, but his Highness grace- 
fully replied, “You yourself 
speak Persian excellently. 
Direct conversation without a 
middleman is the best means 
of intercourse between friends.” 
The Amir opened the conversa- 
tion by asking after the health 
of his Majesty the King- 
Emperor and the Viceroy. 
Sir L. Dane replied, and then 
delivered an official message of 
friendship and goodwill from 
Lord Ampthill to the Amir. 
The talk flowed smoothly on, 
touching upon such topics as 
Lord Curzon’s arrival in India, 
the Shahzada’s visit to India, 
the Amir’s gun accident, and 
was freely sprinkled with 
oriental metaphor. Speaking 
of the coming of the Mission, 
his Highness said, “I trust it 
will act as a burnisher to 
brighten the friendship which 
has existed between the two 
countries for nearly seventy 
years, and which was renewed 
and strengthened by my re- 
vered father twenty-six years 
ago.” Whereupon the Shah- 
gassi, who throughout the 
Durbar stood upright at the 
far end of the room facing the 
Amir, remarked, “A sword 
which is rusted is of little use,” 
—a metaphor which the Amir 
proceeded to amplify. After 
about an hour and a quarter 
the proceedings terminated, 
and we left, with similar 
ceremonies to those on arrival. 
Throughout our stay at Kabul 
we were very closely guarded— 
a@ company of the “Ardal” 
Regiment and a squadron of 
the 8th Cavalry being always 
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in attendance at the Mihman 
Khana, There were sentries 
both at the gate and round the 
house itself. And whenever 
one of us went out, at once an 
officer, with six or seven men, 
joined him— infantry if he was 
walking, cavalry if riding. At 
the same time not the smallest 
restraint was put on our move- 
ments, and I am afraid we 
gave the guards a very hard 
time tramping all over the 
Kabul vale, or riding far out 
into the, country. The only 
forbidden ground was the 
Asmai hill, immediately over- 
looking the royal palaces. The 
ladies of the palace spend much 
of their time on the roofs, and 
it is not considered etiquette 
to overlook them, even from a 
neighbouring hill. And I am 
sure we had no reason to com- 
plain of this trifling restraint, 
which was only necessitated by 
the custom of the country. 
The guards used to close in 
very near us when we were in 
the city or its immediate en- 
virons, but in the country they 
spread out, and paid much 
less heed to us. We made 
great friends with many of the 
officers, who would talk to 
us in the friendliest manner 
on every imaginable topic ; and 
though we gave them a great 
deal of trouble, I really believe 
that they got to like us, and 
readily admitted that all this 
regular, if distasteful, exercise 
had done them a great deal of 
physical good, and that they 
felt much fitter at the end of 
the winter than they usually 
did, after living wrapped in 
sheep-skins in a windowless 
house for the cold months. 
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As to the necessity of these 
guards for our protection, all 
that need be said is that Kabul 
is full of fanaticism, and that 
against this the order of the 
Amir himself even is not proof, 
There is much political in- 
trigue too, and his Highness 
naturally wished to err on the 
safe side where the lives of his 
guests were concerned. He 
also never goes out himself 
without an escort, and he said 
that it would not be fitting 
that he should show less at- 
tention to his guests, 

It is scarcely necessary to 
say that one of our first excur- 
sions was through the city of 
Kabul itself. After traversing 
the Afghan quarter, with its 
quaint little shops and narrow 
cramped winding alleys, and 
crossing the Kabul river by the 
Pul-i-Kishti Bridge, we entered 
the Kazilbash town, with its 
mean little inhabitants, the 
sons of Persia, with their 
sharp, shrewd, fair faces, 
Thence through a maze of 
narrow lanes we made our way 
to the main bazaar, which, 
completely roofed over with 
matting, runs almost the en- 
tire breadth of the city. It 
was a strange sight. The 
teeming crowds—Afghans tall 
and fierce, Usbegs with great 
sheep-skin hats like Guards- 
men’s busbies, Turkomans from 
the north, Hazaras with flat 
cheery faces, mendicant Mullahs 
in patchwork rags, Jews and 
Hindus, Armenians and the 
scour of Central Asia — the 
flotsam and jetsam of the 
nomad East, each busied with 
his own little affairs. But 
over every face there was the 




















shadow of a cloud—a shifty, 
uneasy glance of the eye, the 
gloom of an abiding fear or 
mistrust. As in Imperial 
Rome, so in Kabul to-day, no 
man knows when the charge 
of treason may not tap at 
his door and he be hurried 
off secretly, no man knows 
whither. In the comparative 
security of democratic freedom, 
hard won after centuries of 
political development, we are 
apt to raise our hands in holy 
horror that such things should 
be, forgetful that liberty can- 
not be gained or granted in a 
day, and that the nation, as the 
individual, must pass through 
inevitable phases before it can 
attain political or social eman- 
cipation. In our human in- 
tolerance of oppression, we are 
apt to forget the exigencies of 
history and national character- 
istic. Here is a people un- 
tamed as any on earth, ad- 
vanced, indeed, for the Middle 
East, but a thousand years be- 
hind the West in the arts of 
peace. Here is a dynasty, 
founded with our good - will 
twenty-six years ago, to govern 
as best it may, conformably 
with the maintenance of ex- 
ternal peace. The wonder is 
not that the ruler of Afghan- 
istan rules with whips, but 
that he can rule without 
scorpions. The late Amir, 
whose genius enabled him for 
the first time in history to 
consolidate the wild peoples of 
Afghanistan into one orderly 
kingdom, breaking the isolated 
feudal power of the local 
chiefs, and wielding the coun- 
try into a homogeneous whole, 
had recourse to methods of re- 
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pression and punishment which 
would find but little favour at 
Exeter Hall. But that these 
methods were the only methods 
possible, no one who has lived 
among Pathans would for a 
moment deny. We may be 
thankful that so strong and 
unflinching a ruler was forth- 
coming fer the task. Other- 
wise we should have been 
confronted with the task our- 
selves. Should we have suc- 
ceeded as well? Happily for 
the present Amir, he finds that 
the good work of his father 
lives after him, and that such 
drastic measures are now not 
often called for. But in Kabul 
intrigue is rife. There are 
plotters ever busy, and the 
people are notoriously fickle. 
Hence he who rules Afghan- 
istan must rule it with an iron 
rod, and when he strikes, must 
strike hard. Espionage is in- 
evitable, with all its grim 
uncertainty. Crime is not 
common, but that is because 
the punishment is deterrent. 
Leniency would be fatal in a 
place where the agency for 
the detection and prevention 
of crime is necessarily so weak 
and defective. Let us, then, 
try to understand before we 
judge. 

The shops were for the most 
part poor and uninteresting. 
In the way of curios there was 
little to be seen save knives 
and pistols with gold or silver 
inlay, and tortoiseshell boxes 
and spectacle-cases. The 
prices asked for such things 
were quite prohibitive, and the 
dealers seemed quite indifferent 
as to whether we bought or 
not. The amount of Russian 
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merchandise—cloth, tea, sweet- 
meats, matches, &c.—for sale 
in the shops was most striking. 
There is no real political sig- 
nificance in this. It is simply 
due to the fact that the Rus- 
sian trade is bounty-fed, and 
that the Afghan traders natur- 
ally prefer to buy in the cheap- 
est market. The bounties given 
by the Russian Government on 
goods sent into Afghanistan 
enable the Russian dealers in 
certain classes of goods, such 
as boots, china, some forms of 
cloth, and chintz, to undersell 
the Indian market. How long 
this fiscal policy will hold out 
it is difficult to say. Up to the 
present, however, it has signally 
failed in its object—of extend- 
ing the political influence of 
Russia in Afghanistan. All 
Russians are absolutely ex- 
cluded from the country ; and 
we saw no sign whatever of 
Russian influence at Kabul, 
except in so far as the use of 
Russian boots and Russian 
clothes lent a superficial colour 
to the idea that such influence 
was present. The sanitation 
of Kabul, as of most oriental 
cities, leaves much to be de- 
sired, and we had reason to be 
thankful that our visit was in 
winter, when the kindly frost 
congealed what would other- 
wise have been dangerous to 
health and offensive to sense. 
When epidemic cholera ap- 
pears, as it has many times 
appeared in the summer, the 
wonder is that the city is not 
all but annihilated. The Amir 
has directed his attention to 
the matter, and there is hope 
of speedy improvement. 

I have often been asked in 
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what manner the actual work 
of the Mission was conducted, 
and what was the actual proced- 
ure of the negotiations. There 
is, I think, no indiscretion in de- 
scribing it as follows: First, the 
Amir invited Sir L. Dane to a 
private meeting with his Coun- 
cil on the day following the 
ceremonial Durbar described 
above. To this Sir L. Dane 
and the two civilian members 
of the Mission drove dressed in 
frock-coats. We were met, as 
before, first by the Shahgassi, 
and then by Prince Nasrullah, 
and were ushered into the 
council chamber, where the 
Amir sat, dressed also in a 
black frock-coat, at the head 
of an inlaid table, with pens 
and paper for each. After the 
usual greetings we took our 
seats at the table on the Amir’s 
right; on his left sat Prince 
Nasrullah, Shahgassi Abdul 
Kaddus, Sirdar Muhammad 
Asif Khan, Loinab Khushdil 
Khan, and the Kotwal, Mu- 
hammad Hussein Khan. There 
were two interpreters, who 
stood on the Amir’s right, 
Khan Bahadur Maula Bakhsh 
on our behalf, and Sirdar Azi- 
mullah Khan on behalf of the 
Amir. Owing to the necessity 
of avoiding all misunderstand- 
ing on the important matters 
under discussion, it was agreed 
that it would be more satis- 
factory to work through two 
interpreters, who could check 
each other, although Sir L. 
Dane himself was perfectly at 
home in Persian, the Court lan- 
guage of Kabul. After a little 
polite conversation and some 
general talk about the Russo- 
Japanese war, in which the 
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Amir was extremely interested, 
we got to business. A full 
note was kept by both parties 
of all that was said, and im- 
portant points which required 
further consideration were held 
over for answer by written 
memoranda. In this way a 
great deal of ground was cov- 
ered. During the interview, 
which lasted about three hours, 
tea and cakes were brought in 
and handed round. The tea 
was excellent. His Highness 
laughingly helped himself large- 
ly to sugar, remarking that it 
was the worst possible thing 
for his gout, from which he 
suffers severely. At the close 
of the interview we shook 
hands with his Highness, and 
left with the usual ceremony. 
Within the next day or two we 
received a written memoran- 
dum from his Highness dealing 
with the unsettled points, which 
in its turn necessitated a written 
reply and a second interview. 
And in this way the negotia- 
tions went on during our stay 
at Kabul. There were, of 
course, long periods of inactiv- 
ity and delay, owing to the 
necessity of references to the 
Government of India, and 
thence sometimes to the home 
Government. It took about 
five days—and in the coldest 
season more—to send a tele- 
gram by runner down to Landi- 
Kotal, whence it was de- 
spatched to Calcutta, and the 
same time to get an answer. 
Thus, allowing a minimum of 
a week for the Government of 
India and the Secretary of 
State to consider the points at 
issue, we could seldom hope to 
get an answer in less than from 
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seventeen to twenty days. The 
Amir was also prostrated with 
a very bad attack of gout, and 
unable to leave his bed for some 
weeks in February. Hence the 
protracted character of the 
negotiations, though in any 
case, owing to the severity of 
the winter, it would not have 
been possible for the Mission 
to have left Kabul at a much 
earlier date. 

There were during the stay 
of the Mission five other 
Europeans in Kabul—namely, 
Major Cleveland, I.M.S., and 
Mrs Cleveland, two Misses 
Brown, and Mr Finlayson. 
The first-named had arrived 
about a week before us in the 
capacity of Court doctor to 
the Amir. Owing, however, 
to the illness of Mrs Cleveland 
he had to give up his appoint- 
ment early in the spring. Miss 
Brown was a lady-doctor, ac- 
companied by her sister, and 
had come up with the Cleve- 
lands to attend the ladies of 
the palace. Mr Finlayson 
was an engineer-architect in 
charge of the building of the 
Amir’s new palace, the Dilk- 
husha (Heart’s Delight), in 
the vicinity of the Ark. The 
Clevelands lived in the house 
built by the late Herr Fleischer 
in the Deh Muzang gorge be- 
side the workshops—a wind- 
swept, inclement spot. The 
house itself was built more or 
less on European lines, but 
was not very comfortable. 
The others lived in a native 
house in the Afghan quarter 
of the city. Miss Brown at 
once became a great favourite 
with the ladies of the Court. 
It happened one day when 
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Miss Brown was sitting with 
the Queen that the Amir came 
in. He chanced to have got a 
little bit of coal in his eye, and 
was suffering in consequence 
considerably. Miss Brown at 
once offered to remove the 
irritant, and did so deftly, her 
sister holding a lamp to en- 
able her to see. His Highness 
at once called for his purse, 
and forthwith presented Miss 
Brown with 50 gold tillas 
(about £35), and her sister 
with 30 tillas—a very regal 
fee for so simple a service. 
The climate of Kabul through- 
out our stay was more severe 
than anything one ever ex- 
periences in Britain. After a 
few bright days at the end 
of December we had almost 
perpetual snow, with often 
abnormally low temperatures, 
till we reached the valley of 


Jelalabad on the way down 
to India in the beginning of 
April. The weather was ad- 
mittedly almost unprecedented, 
the severe cold usually not 
lasting beyond the beginning 


of March. The record tem- 
perature registered was 21° 
below zero on the night 
of February 1, and from the 
middie of January to the 
middle of March the night 
temperature very rarely rose 
much above zero, and the 
cruel part of it was, that a 
cutting wind blew nearly every 
day. Without this wind we 
should have thought nothing 
of the cold, but as it was, the 
air was like a knife. It will 
give some idea of the temper- 
ature when I say that our 
whisky froze and broke the 
bottles, and had to be stored 


in rooms with charcoal braziers 
to save it; an inkpot, with 
a fire in the room, was often 
a solid block that had con- 
stantly to be thawed; the 
moustache was always a droop- 
ing icicle when one woke in 
the morning; and he who in 
drowsy inertia left his morn- 
ing tea untasted for a few 
minutes, would find it a con- 
gealing slush. One advantage, 
however, of the climate was 
that it enabled us to get some 
good skating. By flooding a 
part of the compound, a capi- 
tal pond was formed which 
bore for many weeks. One 
of the members of the Mis- 
sion had brought a pair of 
skates, which the Amir very 
kindly allowed us to have 
copied in the workshops, and 
six very excellent pairs were 
produced within a day or two, 
The Afghans were much in- 
terested in our vagaries on the 
ice. For in spite of the facili- 
ties offered by the climate, 
they do not appear ever to 
have taken to skating them- 
selves, though they are clever 
at sliding on their hobnailed 
shoes. Indeed, their outdoor 
winter pastimes are few in 
number—riding, shooting, and 
a kind of single-stick with a 
shield, seeming to be the only 
open-air amusements. 

Of the private life of the 
sirdars of the Court we saw 
but little. Tea-drinking on 
every possible occasion—morn- 
ing, noon, and night —is de 
rigueur. Chess is played 4 
good deal, to judge by the 
large part that this game 0oc- 
cupies in the everyday meta- 
phor of polite conversation. 
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In the winter the Afghans 
are late risers, seldom emerg- 
ing from their houses before 
11 or 12 in the day. Indeed, 
the poorer classes, who cannot 
afford firewood,—an expensive 
luxury at Kabul,—for the most 
part more or less hibernate, 
huddled in sheep-skin coats, 
in their ill- ventilated houses 
during the bitter months. 
Both rich and poor are heavy 
smokers, the sirdars smoking 
cheroots and cigarettes as a 
rule, while the common folk 
suck the bubbling hugga of 
the East. 

His Highness was far too 
courteous to allow our Christ- 
mas Day to pass unnoticed. 
In the morning we found two 
tables set in the central hall 
covered with fruits of every 
kind and the most wonderful 
confections in barley - sugar, 
the work obviously of an 
artist in the royal kitchens. 
At the same time he sent us 
a most courteous little letter 
of congratulation on our great 
festival, wishing us a happy 
Christmas, and saying that 
though we doubtless regretted 
the fact that we could not be 
amongst our friends and co- 
religionists at this season, yet 
we must remember that we 
were in the house of a friend, 
and that we had come for a 
great purpose—to cement the 
friendship of the two Govern- 
ments before the world. He 
added that he was afraid that 
Kabul could not provide all 
the delicacies of the season to 
which we were accustomed, 
but he hoped that we were 
reasonably comfortable. The 
State entertainer also paid 
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us a ceremonial call, and 
brought a number of pots of 
stocks and other flowers from 
the royal conservatories. His 
Highness also sent two bands 
to discourse sweet music to 
us in the morning. The re- 
sult was at one time a little 
unlooked for, as the bands 
started different tunes simul- 
taneously at opposite sides of 
the house. The royal bands 
were, on the whole, very good, 
particularly the pipe band, 
which is always dear to the 
hillman in all parts of the 
world. Three of these pipers, 
with other musicians, used to 
play every evening at sun- 
down in the room over the 
great entrance-gate of the 
Guest House, as is done for 
oriental royalty. 

Our excursions round Kabul 
took us to many places of 
interest, notably the outly- 
ing palaces of the Amir—the 
Hindaki in the Chardeh vale, 
about four miles from Kabul, 
where the Durand Mission 
stayed in 1894; the Bagh-i- 
bala, about three miles up the 
Kabul valley, where the late 
Amir, Abdur Rahman Khan, 
breathed his last in 1901; 
the Bagh-i-Babar, that stately 
Moghul garden with its ex- 
quisite marble mosque and the 
simple tomb of the first Moghul 
Emperor of India ; the Mahtab 
Bagh, sheltered among the rich 
orchards of Chardeh, whither 
at the proper season the Court 
repairs to watch the reflection 
of the moon dancing on the 
waters of its central fount,— 
a favourite relaxation of the 
Amir. All these palaces were 
built by the late Amir, and 
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though neither of great dura- 
bility or workmanship, they 
are fine residences of the 
Eastern kind, and make a 
brave show dotted about the 
country round Kabul. In the 
city itself his Highness has 
several residences,—the Ark, 
that great fortress-like palace 
which abuts upon the Afghan 
quarter with encircling moat 
and heavy bastions. It covers 
perhaps twenty acres of ground, 
and includes quarters for the 
Amir and his immediate rela- 
tions and councillors, the ladies 
of the Court, the Court offices 
and record rooms, and a large 
military guard. It contains 
a fine conservatory, full of 
flowers at all seasons and 
singing-birds, which is a fav- 
ourite resort of the Amir. 
The Shahr Ara, or adornment 
of the city, that stands out 


with its lofty cupola on the 
plain to the north of the city, 
a graceful building in the 
distance. The Haram Sarai, 
which, as its name betokens, 
is really the palace of the 
queens and ladies of the royal 


household. In addition to 
these the Amir is building a 
new palace of more modern 
if less ostentatious structure,— 
the Dilkhusha,—close to the 
Ark. This palace is of fine 
white stone beautifully worked, 
and of two storeys. It was 
only half finished when we 
saw it, but it promised to be 
@ building of infinitely greater 
taste, comfort, and finish than 
any now existing in Kabul. 
Apart from these there is the 
house of Prince Nasrullah 
Khan, known as the “ Londini 
Koti” or “London House,” 
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from its supposed resemblance 
to Buckingham Palace, It ig 
a well-built modern stone 
house of two storeys of Eng. 
lish pattern, with bright awn- 
ings and a pleasant garden, 
and a large winter - garden 
heated by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of stoves. Another 
place of extreme interest which 
we constantly visited was the 
famous Sherpur cantonment 
which our troops occupied in 
the second Afghan War. The 
bastion where Lord Roberts 
lived still bears his name, 
The Sherpur defences are a 
very considerable work, and 
do credit to the enterprise of 
the Amir, Sher Ali, who built 
them. They consist of a 
double line of high mud walls, 
broken every quarter of a mile 
or so by bastions and gate, 
running for some 2} miles 
along the length of the Bimaru 
hill facing towards Kabul. 
As a defence for Kabul itself 
their use is not patent; but 
that is probably because the 
full undertaking, which in- 
cluded similar defences right 
round the north side of the 
hill, was never carried out, 
The Sherpur cantonment now 
affords quarters for some 6000 
men of the Amir’s army. A 
sad and melancholy spot in 
the vicinity of Sherpur is the 
British cemetery, where our 
countrymen who fell in Kabul 
in 1879-80 were buried. It is 
now but a bare stony en- 
closure, with an inequality 
here and there to indicate 4 
grave beneath. All the tomb- 
stones have been pulled down or 
have fallen down, and are now 
stored in a little shed in the 
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corner. His Highness, when 
approached on the subject, 
readily agreed to arrange for 
such repairs as might be neces- 
sary to keep the walls of the 
enclosure intact, and prevent 
the trespass of men and ani- 
mals within the precinct. 

In our walks round Kabul 
there were often little inci- 
dents of interest or humour. 
One day two of us met his 
Highness, contrary to his wont 
at this season, riding out with 
his full following. On seeing 
us his Highness at once pulled 
up and greeted us. His High- 
ness, who knows a little Eng- 
lish though he seldom speaks it, 
said, with the friendliest man- 
ner, “Are you well?” To 
which we replied in English 
asking after his health. Feel- 
ing more at home in Persian, 
he turned to that tongue, re- 
marking that “walking was 
a fine thing for the consti- 
tution,” to which we agreed. 
He then said, “ When Dr Bird 
was here attending to the 
finger which I lost out shoot- 
ing, he told me to walk a 
great deal because it was 
good for my gout, and I used 
to walk six miles a-day, and 
found it benefited me greatly.” 
After a little more conversa- 
tion he bowed and smiled and 
rode on. Although he was 
only going for an afternoon 
ride of six or seven miles, his 
following was very complete, 
including, apparently, a cer- 
tain amount of baggage and 
& tonga, in case his Highness 
wearied of the saddle. The 
escort consisted of probably 
two hundred cavalry. Another 
day I noticed that one of the 
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guard was being extraordin- 
arily careless of the direction 
in which his Lee-Metford rifle, 
which was a very new toy to 
him, having only been issued 
on our arrival, was pointing. 
I asked him if it was loaded, 
and he said “Yes.” I then 
said that if it went off as he 
was carrying it, I should be 
shot. To which he replied, 
perfectly calmly and without 
the smallest wish to be im- 
pertinent, ‘So you would; but 
it would be kismet.” I ex- 
plained that we liked to try 
and obviate kismet in my 
country as far as possible; 
but the argument evidently 
appeared childish to him, 
though in concession to my 
wishes he carried his rifle 
differently. 

One of the officers who used 
to walk with us was a great 
talker, and was much inter- 
ested in our habits and re- 
ligion. He was particularly 
inquisitive about the effects 
and merits of alcohol, and 
evidently envied our liberty 
to use or abuse it. I asked 
him one day whether any one 
in Kabul ever drank wine, 
this being against the Muham- 
madan law. He said that 
cases had been known, but 
they were rare, as the punish- 
ment for wine-drinking was 
death. Surely the Afghan 
Government should be able to 
count on the non-conformist 
vote after this. Another day 
he asked me if it was true 
that the Secretary to the 
Mission read divine service 
on Sundays. On my answer- 
ing in the affirmative, he said 
with some surprise, “Is Mr 
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Dobbs, then, a Mullah?” We 
used to take a great many 
photographs, to which not the 
smallest objection was raised. 
One day I desired the enter- 
tainer to ask the great Shah- 
gassi Abdul Kaddus Khan if 
he would grant me the favour 
of a sitting. The reply I re- 
ceived was characteristic of 
this stout old conservative: 
“Tell Mr Grant that I beg 
to be excused. I have never 
yet been photographed, and, 
by God’s help, I never will 
be photographed until I die.” 
His Highness is a_ great 
photographer, and has a fully 
equipped studio. He gave Mr 


Dane excellent photographs 
of himself, for which he had 
adjusted the camera and de- 
veloped and printed the plates 
himself. 

By the Amir’s kind per- 


mission we were allowed to 
shoot anywhere we liked, ex- 
cept on his famous duck pre- 
serve behind the Bala Hissar, 
upon which we were promised 
a day’s shooting when the 
proper season should arrive. 
We went out two or three 
times to Bagrami and got a 
few duck and snipe; but the 
weather was still too severe, 
and neither duck nor snipe had 
yet come up from India. To- 
wards the end of March, how- 
ever, we had our promised 
day’s shooting at the Bala 
Hissar Lake, and very excel- 
lent, if unusual, sport it was. 
For the only way to circum- 
vent the wily duck which sit 
in thousands on this great 
reed-covered expanse of water 
is to shoot from the back of 
elephants, which wade breast- 
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deep through the reeds, hither 
and thither, as the shikar 
directs. We found the great 
beasts waiting for us on the 
road beside the lake, with 
howdahs on their backs. The 
Amir has a great number of 
elephants ; but in the very cold 
season they are sent down to 
Jelalabad, because, we were 
told, their ears dropped off if 
they were kept in Kabul dur- 
ing the winter —a scientific 
fact which we had no oppor- 
tunity of verifying. The ele- 
phants had just come back 
from Jelalabad, and _ looked 
in excellent condition. We 
mounted by ladders into the 
howdahs,—two of us in each, 
—and the elephants advanced 
round the lake to a convenient 
spot. Each of the howdah- 
elephants was followed by a 
pad-elephant with coolies on 
its back, whose duty it was 
to pick up the game. When 
the elephant first plunged into 
the water it was very difficult 
to sit, far less stand, in the 
swaying, lurching howdah. 
However, we soon got more 
or less accustomed to the 
motion, and as the water got 
deeper the elephants moved a 
little more steadily. In order 
to avoid shooting each other, 
we stood more or less back to 
back with our feet wide apart, 
planted against the corners of 
the howdah, and agreed to fire 
only well on our own side. It 
was not long before we began 
to disturb the duck. With the 
crash and thunder of a thou- 
sand wings striking the water, 
they rose in great armies and 
scattered into wheeling, whirl- 
ing battalions, duck of every 
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imaginable variety — mallard 
and pochard, pintail and gad- 
well, teal of several kinds, 
shovellers, and many others 
which we could not identify, 
and which possibly seldom or 
never visit India. It was very 
tricky shooting in the unstable 
howdahs; but we did not do 
badly on the whole, and had 
the satisfaction of many of 
those isolated shoots so dear 
to the wild-fowler, when single 
birds swing suddenly past, 
high and at speed. The one 
regret was that we lost a very 
great many birds that came 
down among the thick reeds. 
One almost expected the won- 
derful elephants to act as re- 
trievers, and to “seek dead” 
with their trunks; but they 
seemed to take little or no 
interest in what we were doing, 
though they behaved with the 
utmost consideration through- 
out. 

On the 21st March, the 
Nauroz or Persian New Year’s 
Day, the Treaty, which brought 
our official negotiations to a 
close, was signed by the Amir 
and Sir L. Dane. There are 
two rather curious little stories 
connected with this. The first 
relates to the date of signing, 
and is in this wise. On the 
march up to Kabul early in 
December we were one day 
discussing how long our nego- 
tiations were likely to take, 
when Sir L. Dane remarked, 
“Oh! I expect we shall sign 
the Treaty on the 21st March. 
Everything important in my 
life has always happened on 
that day. I was born on it, 
confirmed on it, married on it, 
gazetted Foreign Secretary on 


it, and it is only suitable that 
I should sign the Treaty on it.” 
And sure enough, with no 
scheming on our part certainly, 
this happened. The coinci- 
dence was odd, particularly as 
Sir L. Dane’s exact words were 
recorded in a diary at the time 
by a member of the Mission. 
The second story is of the 
actual signing itself. We had 
driven to the Ark Palace in 
the afternoon, at the invitation 
of the Amir, and had been duly 
ushered into the audience- 
chamber there — a handsome 
room panelled with pale carved 
wood, with a fine glass hall 
opening off it. We had, after 
the usual salutations, taken our 
seats as at the former diplo- 
matic interviews, and _ the 
Treaty, engrossed on parch- 
ment in duplicate, had been 
duly laid before the Amir for 
signature, when one of the 
attendant native gentlemen, in 
his officious anxiety to help the 
Amir to write his name, upset 
some ink over one of the 
parchments. Endeavours were 
at once made with chalk and 
blotting- paper and penknives 
to remove the stain, but it 
remained. 

“ After all,” said the Amir 
with a smile, “it’s the contents 
of the Treaty which we care 
about, and not its looks. This 
is only a mole on its face.” 

Whereupon Sir L. Dane, 
with great felicity, quoted the 
words of Hafiz, “I would give 
all Samarkand and Bokhara 
for the Indian-dark mole on 
the face of my lady-love.” 

This being a very well-known 
verse, was received with great 
applause, especially by the 
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Shahgassi, Abdul Kaddus 
Khan, who elaborated the jest 
later, and said, “ Well, now 
that you have got your lady- 
love’s mole, what about 
Samarkand and Bokhara for 
Afghanistan ?” 

To which Sir L. Dane re- 
plied, “ Unfortunately for you, 
the Amir has kept the mole 
copy himself.” 

“At any rate,” said the 
Shahgassi, “this Treaty will 
always be remembered by its 
mole, regarding which Mr Dane 
has quoted so aptly.” 

I should mention here that 
I am wrong in alluding to 
Abdul Kaddus Khan on this 
occasion as the Shahgassi; for 
by a royal proclamation he 
had recently been raised to the 
dignity of I’timad-ud-dowlah, 
or “Confidence of the State.” 

The signing of the Treaty 
was followed a few days after 
by a striking ceremony — a 
State Proclamation Durbar in 
the Salaam-Khana or Great 
Hall of Audience, beside the 
Ark Palace. To this we drove 
in full-dress uniform, through 
driving sleet and rain, on the 
25th March. After the usual 
official reception we were con- 
ducted into a small ante- 
chamber, where his Highness 
received us. We then marched 
in procession into the great 
hall, the Amir leading the way, 
resplendent in scarlet, with 
many medals and orders on his 
breast, followed by Prince 
Nasrullah and Sir L. Dane. 
The Amir sat on a dais covered 
with scarlet and cloth-of-gold, 
on a gilt throne-chair, under 
@ magnificent carved canopy. 
The hall itself was immense, 


and finely decorated. On the 
Amir’s right sat the Mission, 
on his left the princes of the 
blood. In the body of the 
hall were seated all the 
durbaris and officers, civil and 
military, of Kabul — in all, 
about two thousand persons, 
The uniforms made a brave 
show, though doubtless not s0 
costly or elaborate as those of 
Europe. The Amir himself 
opened the proceedings with a 
few remarks about the Treaty 
that had been concluded, and 
the value he attached to the 
friendship of the British Gov- 
ernment. Then on his order 
the Treaty itself was lifted 
from a gorgeous carved gold 
case and proclaimed by a 
herald, for the information of 
the nobles and officers of 
Kabul. Abdul Kaddus Khan, 
the “Confidence of the State,” 
then advanced and said that 
the loyal subjects of his 
Highness wished to present 
an address of congratulation 
to the Amir and to Mr Dane 
on the conclusion of a Treaty 
so satisfactory to all concerned. 
His Highness bowed assent, 
and the address was read—a 
sonorous blend of rich meta- 
phor and compliment. A poor 
old general unhappily had 4 
fainting fit in the middle, fall- 
ing to the floor with a clatter 
of arms. He was at once 
quietly and decorously re 
moved. Sir L. Dane then 
rose, with the Amir’s assent, 
and made a short and appro- 
priate speech in Persian, thank- 
ing the Amir for his hospital- 
ity and expressing satisfaction 
at the successful issue of the 
joint labours of his Highness 
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and the Mission. The Durbar 
was then closed, the Amir 
leading the way out as before. 
Shortly before we left, his 
Highness invited us to a State 
banquet in the house of Prince 
Nasrullah, the “ Londini Koti.” 
We were bidden for 7 P.M, 
and drove through pelting rain 
and sleet to the prince’s house. 
The grounds had been finely 
illuminated, but the rain played 
havoc with the twinkling 
chiraghs and hissing torches. 
We were ushered on arrival 
into an antechamber, and stood 
in a circle round the room with 
the Afghan notables who had 
been invited to meet us. The 
Amir came in wearing a black 
frock-coat with a low evening 
waistcoat, which appeared to 
be the ordinary informal even- 
ing-dress of the Afghan Court, 
and which they all wore except 
the Tory Abdul Kaddus, who 
was clad in his usual neatly- 
fitting barak (camel’s - hair 
cloth). The Amir shook hands 
and led the way into the 
dining-hall, where an immense 
table was laid out with flowers 
and silver very much ad /’An- 
glaise. The dinner itself was 
&@ compromise between East 
and West. It consisted of 
some fifteen courses, beginning 
with soup and ending with 
ice-pudding. There were many 
kabobs and “curries,” and no 
less than three different pilaus 
in succession. The viands 
were excellent; and though 
some of the dishes —e.g., a 
mash of apples and lard — 
Were not in accordance with 
Western gastronomics, many 
of them were most palatable. 
But the quantity was rather 
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alarming. The Afghans all 
sat on one side of the Amir 
and the Mission on the other 
—a very suitable arrangement, 
that enabled us all to talk 
with ease and freedom. In 
accordance with the Muham- 
madan tenet, no wine was pro- 
vided, but we had been asked 
to bring our own wine if we 
liked. Of course, however, we 
did not do so; and though 
water or soda-water was the 
tipple, every one was in ex- 
cellent spirits. After dinner 
his Highness said, “Let us 
go upstairs and smoke. Let it 
be understood that I want all 
ceremony put aside. We must 
be as friends with friends.” 
We ascended into a fine well- 
furnished drawing-room with 
numberless autograph photo- 
graphs of the Royalties of 
Europe, gifts to Prince Nas- 
rullah when he visited the 
West. Cigarettes were handed 
round, and the talk flowed 
very freely. The Amir moved 
about talking in the friendliest 
manner, and our Afghan fellow- 
guests were most agreeable. 
I had some talk with the 
Amir’s younger brother, Sirdar 
Umar Jan, who is dreadfully 
corpulent, although still little 
more than a boy. In a pause 
in the conversation he suddenly 
tapped my front teeth and 
said something which I could 
not understand. On inquiry 
I found he was asking whether 
they were false or not. I as- 
sured him that had they been, 
I would have got more sightly 
ones, and elicited a smile by 
asking if they made false teeth 
in the State workshops of which 
he is officially in charge. The 
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young Shahzada, who was 
present, having returned from 
India, was charming, talking 
most interestingly of his ex- 
periences. When asked by 
one of the officers of the 
Mission what had impressed 
him most in India, he replied, 
“The railway train and the 
9th Lancers,” mentioning very 
gracefully the distinguished 
regiment to which his inter- 
locutor belonged. Fireworks 
were exhibited in the garden, 
and in spite of the wet they 
made a brave show; and 
gramophones and phonographs 
were turned on for our deleco- 
tation. At about 10 P.M. we 
repaired to another room, 
where tea and coffee were 
served. The Amir insisted on 
making the coffee himself in 
a new machine that had just 
arrived, and very excellent it 
was. His Highness has a 


great fancy for all mechanical 


contrivances. After this re- 
freshment the Amir presented 
us in turns first with a photo- 
graph of himself, which he 
signed then and there, and 
then with some very charming 
little presents, which he ex- 
plained were private tokens of 
his regard, and quite apart 
from any official presents 
which he might give us. To 
one of the Mission he gave a 
jewelled gold pencil, remarking 
as he gave it, “I have watched 
you writing a great deal at 
the negotiations with a very 
unsightly (badrang) pencil. I 
trust you will use this instead.” 
The Amir was _ hospitably 
loath to let us go, and the 
party did not break up till 
1.30 a.m. The evening was 
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an unique experience, and im. 
pressed one greatly with the 
natural grace and courtesy 
of the manners of our neigh- 
bours over the border. 

The whole Mission had g 
private audience with the 
Amir on the 27th to take 
their leave; and after two 
days of preparation for de- 
parture, during which we re- 
ceived the most magnificent 
official presents from his High- 
ness,—carpets, furs, rugs, cloth, 
and horses, and also each an 
Afghan Order according to his 
status,—we despatched our ad- 
vance luggage and camps for 
the homeward journey. On 
the 29th March we left Kabul 
at 9.30 in the morning in 
most unseasonable weather. 
A heavy snowstorm burst 
upon us; but as all our bag- 
gage had gone on, it was out 
of the question to stay. More- 
over, we fully expected that 
the storm would soon be spent, 
and that we should have 
nothing worse to face than 
a slushy march. The guards 
who had so faithfully escorted 
us while at Kabul were drawn 
up at the gate as we rode out, 
and Sir L. Dane addressed a 
few words to them in Persian, 
thanking them for the care 
they had taken of us, and 
regretting the trouble we had 
given them. They shouted in 
reply that it had been no 
trouble, and wished us God- 
speed upon our way. They 
were good fellows, and we 
were sorry to say good-bye 
to them. A number of the 
Afghan chiefs accompanied us 
to the outskirts of the city, 
and as we passed the Ark 
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Barracks a salute was fired, 
and all the troeps in garrison 
turned out and presented arms. 
Then began the most dismal 
march in driving sleet and 
snow. Our legs got soaked 
through at once, and it was 
bitter cold. After stumbling 
and slipping through the 
steadily increasing snow for 
five hours, we reached our 
destination—Samoch—to find 
the camp only half pitched. 
Many of the tents had col- 
lapsed with the weight of the 
snow, and the camp furniture 
was for the most part com- 
pletely buried under the white 
blanket that covered every- 
thing. The snow fell in flakes 
like great pieces of wadding, 
and was already 2} feet deep. 
The sky was a dark dun 
colour, and the world seemed 
very damp and _ miserable. 
Falling snow has a curiously 
depressing effect ai all times: 
on the natives it seemed to 
produce a kind of coma. The 
followers were helpless; the 
tent-pitchers apathetic, lethar- 
gic, like men in a dream. We 
had a strenuous time trying 
to arrange accommodation for 
them all for the night. But 
the worst of all was that the 
followers with the advance 
camp had only left at mid- 
day to cross the Latabund 
Pass—a most perilous proceed- 
ing in such weather. Late in 
the evening there occurred a 
characteristic incident of the 
Amir’s kindly forethought for 
his guests. His private cham- 
berlain arrived with 200 ponies 
lightly laden with necessaries, 
and a verbal message begging 
us to return and stay as long 
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as we pleased at Kabul. His 
Highness, the chamberlain 
said, would never have al- 
lowed us to leave in such 
weather had his returned 
refugees not assured him that 
it was the most marked char- 
acteristic of Englishmen never 
to turn aside from _ their 
plans when once formed. We 
thanked the Amir warmly; 
but as the snow was almost 
as bad in our rear as ahead, 
we decided to push on as soon 
as the Pass was practicable. 
The night was anything but 
restful. We had to spend 
most of it poking the tent 
roofs with long poles to dis- 
lodge the snow, which threat- 
ened to bring the tents down 
on our heads with the accum- 
ulating burden. This would 
have been disastrous, as the 
tents were enormous double- 
poled ceremonial structures, 
from which, had they fallen, 
it would have been almost 
impossible to extricate the vic- 
tims alive. The next morning 
dawned dark and yellow, with 
heavy snow still falling. <A 
general move was impossible, 
while matters were complicated 
by the fact that supplies for 
only one day’s halt had been 
collected at Samoch; and our 
party, which, including the 
Afghan escort, was over 1000 
strong, was compelled to go 
on quarter rations, if we were 
to stay. In the meantime Mr 
Dobbs, the secretary of the 
Mission, volunteered to press 
on with a few men and food 
and brandy, in order to rescue 
any of the poor followers of 
the advance camp whom he 
might find in distress on the 
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way. He had to push through 
about four feet of snow all the 
way up the Pass, and near 
the top he found the body of 
a muleteer who had died from 
exposure on the road,— the 
poor fellow lying on his back 
in the snow, staring at the 
cruel sky with sightless eyes. 
A little farther on he came 
on a cave which is used as a 
shelter by the post - runners. 
Into this a tent-pitcher had 
crawled in the last state of ex- 
haustion. Liberal administra- 
tion, however, of stimulants and 
food soon brought him round. 
The rest of the advance camp, 
with the Imperial cadet, 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, had 
managed to struggle through 
to Barikab,—a memorable feat, 
—but they were in a sorry 
plight, frost-bitten and faint- 
ing. The following day dawned 


bright and clear, with the great 
dun-black storm moving far 
north to the Hindu Khush 


mountains. We were able to 
push on, marching in single 
file between walls of snow over 
the Latabund. The glare from 
the snow was appalling, and a 
great number of the followers 
got snow- blindness, although 
the majority saved themselves 
by tying over their eyes green 
gauze, which we tore from the 
tent chicks and distributed 
among them. It was a dis- 
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agreeable experience, and the 
wonder is that instead of only 
one, we did not lose fifty 
followers. The severity of the 
life at Kabul had doubtless 
inured them to meet condi- 
tions which ordinarily would 
have been fatal to natives of 
India. 

After a few days’ marching 
through snow-covered hills we 
at last emerged on the Jelala- 
bad valley, to find it smiling 
with emerald fields of early 
corn. It was a great relief to 
get into the warmth again, 
and to escape the harsh mono- 
tonous glare of the glistening 
snow. At Nimla Bagh we felt 
very distinctly the shock of 
earthquake that played such 
havoc at Dharmsala and in the 
Punjab generally. On April the 
9th we reached once more the 
border of British territory, and 
said good-bye to the general, 
the Mihmandar-bashi, and the 
escort who had taken such 
good care of us. We were 
sorry to see the last of many 
of these genial fellows, who 
had been the companions of 
our rides for so many months, 
The next day brought us back 
to Peshawar and civilisation, 
the richer by many novel ex- 
periences, to which we shall 
always look back with the 
greatest pleasure. 

A. H. GRANT. 
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THE precarious nature of the 
actor’s reputation has long been 
a familiar commonplace. If his 
fame, as Mr Stoker says, is 
won in minutes and seconds, 
he leaves no monument wre 
perennius behind him. He is 
at the mercy of his contem- 
poraries,—of those who have 
seen him strut and fret; and 
he makes no direct appeal to 
posterity. We must needs take 
David Garrick and Edmund 
Kean upon trust, and for that 
very reason a peculiar debt of 
gratitude seems due to those 
who, by recording their im- 
pressions, enable later genera- 
tions to grasp, as far as that 
is possible, the significance of 
an actor’s method and to sur- 
prise the secret of his success. 
Hazlitt and Lamb afford in- 
stances where this has been 
done by men who added genius 
to the true zest of the play- 
house, but short of their 
achievement much may be 
accomplished by intelligence, 
observation, and sympathy. 

Mr Bram Stoker’s two 
volumes,! appropriately and 
copiously illustrated, contain 
not a little that is interesting. 
The glimpses given behind the 
scenes, for example, will fascin- 
ate many who may have failed 
to realise the amount of labour 
and ingenuity required for the 
production of a play in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. But, upon the whole, 


we are afraid that he has 
missed his chance. For many 
years he was Sir Henry Irving’s 
acting manager and right-hand 
man, both on and off the stage. 
He was the recipient of his 
confidences, his accomplice in 
policy, the constant and ever- 
present witness of his failures 
and his triumphs. And if his 
privileges were exceptional, so 
also was the personality of 
his hero; for upon a strongly 
marked personality depended 
the whole of Irving’s art and the 
whole of his conception of that 
art. Perhaps Mr Stoker stood 
too close to his subject to see 
him in a true perspective—per- 
haps he may have taken pen 
in hand a little too soon after 
the actor’s death. But, what- 
ever the explanation, the fact 
remains that a great oppor- 
tunity has been lost. Mr 
Stoker has failed to endow 
his sketch with life. The out- 
line is conventional where it 
is not vague, and the filling in 
shows @ decided want of the 
sense of proportion. “The veil 
which covers the mystery of 
individual nature” (the phrase 
is Mr Stoker’s own) has not 
been lifted. And thus the re- 
sult must be pronounced dis- 
appointing, even granting that 
expectation soared a little too 
high. 

There are, in truth, many 
blemishes in the book with 
which a critic might find fault 
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and yet come short of a 
Rhadamanthine standard of 
justice. It is too long by far, 
and contains much that is 
barely germane to the matter. 
We may cite as an instance 
of irrelevancy the narrative of 
the author’s juvenile advent- 
ures among the works of 
Walt Whitman, and his sub- 
sequent correspondence and 
intercourse with that bard: 
all very interesting, no doubt, 
in its proper place, but entirely 
beside the purpose here. We 
are occasionally, indeed, driven 
to ask ourselves who, after all, 
is the chief personage in the 
story, and to speculate whether 
Sir Henry Irving’s ‘Personal 
Reminiscences of Bram Stoker,’ 
if written on the principles on 
which this work is constructed, 
would not, in all probability, 
have told us considerably more 
about Sir Henry Irving than 
at the present moment we can 
profess to know. 

Nor is this diffuseness atoned 
for by any charms or graces of 
style. Mr Stoker’s vocabulary 
is not particularly well-found, 
and the epithets “subtle” and 
“masterly” appear to mark 
the high-tide of his efforts to 
express admiration. Strange 
bastard adjectives, like “ basic,” 
“pivotal,” and “typal,” drop 
every now and then from his 
pen; and the abuse to which 
the innocent little word “such ” 
is subjected might move a 
fiend to tears. “I was thus 
able,” he writes, d& propos of 
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becoming a dramatic critic, 
“to direct public attention, so 
far as my paper could effect it, 
where in my mind such was 
required.” This is but one out 
of at least a dozen instances of 
a usage dear to the soul of the 
country reporter, but of which 
we had imagined that Mr Peroy 
Fitzgerald had practically a 
monopoly in the metropolis,! 
Again, Mr Stoker’s inci- 
dental reflections upon life 
and art are neither very pro- 
found nor very original. Print 
and paper were not needed 
to certify us that “hissing 
hurts [an actor’s] self-esteem,” 
that, to be sure, being an 
organ notoriously susceptible 
of much less overt injury, 
Irving himself only read ex- 
purgated criticisms: criticisms 
“filtered through the judg- 
ment of his friends,” as Mr 
Stoker puts it. In a rather 
laboured and obscure disquisi- 
tion on the philosophy of act- 
ing, Mr Stoker remarks that 
“the wasp and the viper, the 
cuttle-fish and the stinging 
ray work to different ends 
from the sheep and the sole, 
the pheasant and the turtle.” 
The observation is an emi- 
nently just one, but has been 
anticipated by the poet :— 
‘* The feather’d race with pinions skim 
the air— 
Not so the mackerel, and still less the 
bear : 
This roams the wood, carnivorous for 
his prey ! 
That with soft roe pursues his watery 
way: 





1 Mr Fitzgerald’s ‘Sir Henry Irving’ (Unwin: 1906), by the bye, has a sort 
of incoherent vivacity, though, but for the fact that the author partook fre- 
quently of the actor’s hospitality, we should have been unable to guess that the 
feelings which inspired it were particularly friendly. 
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This, slain by hunters, yields his 
shaggy hide ; 

That, caught by fishers, is on Sundays 
cried.” 


But, for all his excursions 
into the obvious, we are not 
sure that we do not prefer Mr 
Stoker as a philosopher to Mr 
Stoker as a raconteur. Some 
of his “yarns” are amusing, 
but most of the stories which 
help to pad out the work (in- 
cluding, we think, all the 
Scotch ones) are neither new 
nor entertaining. No joke is 
too well worn for Mr Stoker; 
his is the enviable secret of per- 
petual youth. That is why, 
perhaps, he seems to believe in 
the “ progress” of the arts and 
of everything else. He hints 
that a knowledge of “the in- 
fluence of worms on the outer 
layer of the structure of the 
world” has materially modi- 
fied the public taste in acting. 
He is nothing if not up to date 
—never more than a day and 
a half behind the fair. He 
compliments Mr Whistler on 
having been “ before his time— 
long before it. He did fine 
work and created a new public 
taste.” Purblind and obstinate 
reactionaries, like ourselves, 
who cling to the view (for 
which there is high authority) 
that the thing which was is 
the thing which shall be, and 
that there is no new thing 
under the sun, have naturally 
some difficulty in understand- 
ing this frame of mind. We 
are not in the habit of sum- 
marising our opinion of artists 
or works of art in terms of 


chronology. We do not read 
into the label which bears their 
date a connotation disparaging 
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or the reverse in proportion to 
their priority in time. ‘“ Medi- 
eval” has never commended 
itself to us as a term of 
withering contempt any more 
than of exaggerated and indis- 
criminate eulogy. But if we 
were to adopt this shorthand 
method of classification, we 
should set down Mr Stoker’s 
general mental attitude, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, 
not as early-Victorian, but as 
pre-Noachian. And that, pos- 
sibly, is why immense popular- 
ity is assured both for his jests 
and for his philosophy at any 
“large and fashionable lunch- 
eon-party ” in Chicago. 

The force of these and simi- 
lar animadversions is undeni- 
able, yet we own that Mr 
Stoker’s work has exercised a 
species of fascination over us, 
and that we would willingly 
pardon a thousand faults more 
heinous than any to be dis- 
covered in its pages. It is not 
only that, as we have indi- 
cated, there are many passages 
of undoubted interest to the 
ordinary reader. The secret 
of its spell lies in the unstudied 
fidelity with which it repro- 
duces the atmosphere of 
thought and feeling character- 
istic of the microcosm with 
which it is concerned — that 
singular region, so remote, so 
secluded, so far aloof from the 
common herd of men. There 
for close on thirty years has 
Mr Stoker lived and moved 
and had his being; he has 
snuffed its exhilarating breezes ; 
he has revelled in its distinctive 
exhalations. Is it wonderful 
that his book should smell, not 
of the lamp, but of “the 
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lamps”? Is it wonderful if 
he is so steeped in its mys- 
terious influences that for him 
the universe outside has to all 
intents and purposes ceased to 
exist ? 

It is a region of stupendous 
and amazing vanity, a region 
in which we count the world 
well lost so that our name be 
printed in large capital letters. 
It is a region in which success 
is anxiously desired and la- 
boriously pursued, but in 
which success turns to Dead- 
sea fruit unless accompanied 
by an intangible something 
known as “recognition.” 

It is a region in which we 
speak (half pompously and 
half facetiously) of the King 
as His Most Gracious Majesty 
King Edward VIL, R. and I. 
(a@ reminiscence this, surely, of 
the gas-lustre); in which we 
cannot mention the Rt. Hon. 
William Ewart Gladstone 
without calling him “that 
great Englishman”; and in 
which, if we have occasion to 
refer to a self-made man, we 
immediately ejaculate, “all 
honour to him.” It isa region 
in which any act of ordinary 
civility is invariably stigma- 
tised as “courteous.” It is a 
region in which we habitually 
keep late hours long after we 
are old enough to know better. 
It is a region in which we take 
Mr Caine (the popular novelist) 
quite seriously, and sympathet- 
ically note that when he has 
finished a novel he is as ex- 
hausted as a woman after child- 
birth. 

It is a region in which, when 
we have recited “The Dream 
of Eugene Aram,” immensely 
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strong men — men who had 
played for years in the Uni- 
versity football team—men who 
had edited a newspaper and 
had exercised their spare time 
in many ways—men who repre- 
sented in their own persons 
something of that aim of Uni- 
versity education, mens sana 
in corpore sano—burst out into 
something like a violent fit of 
hysterics. It is a region in 
which we thereupon present 
them with our photograph 
dated, signed, and inscribed 
“My dear friend So-and-so, 
God bless you! God bless 
you!!” It is a region in 
which, if our playhouse pros- 
pers, it becomes celebrated as 
a national asset, and in which, 
if we entertain distinguished 
foreigners to supper, we are 
said to aid the popularity of 
our country among the nations 
of the world. 

It is a region of heartfelt 
au revoirs, of pent-up enthusi- 
asm bursting forth like a 
storm, of roars of applause, of 
cheers, detonating cheers, full- 
throated Anglo-Saxon cheers, 
or else cheers which somewhat 
resemble a May shower, for 
they are sudden, fierce, and 
short. It is a region of many 
public banquets and multitud- 
inous entertainments in our 
honour; a region in which, 
if the drama is ignored in 
the toast-list, something of a 
faux pas is felt to have been 
committed and is much com- 
mented on. 

It is a region of addresses: 
of addresses presented by our 
fellow-actors in beautiful cas- 
kets of gold and crystal; of 
addresses presented by vice- 
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chancellors in delightful and 
carefully worded speeches. It 
is a region in which a public 
address (no ordinary one) is 
presented to us signed by all 
the great public officials both 
of the city and of the 


country, as thus :— 


The Lord Mayor, 

The High Sheriff, 

The Lord Chancellor, 

The Commander of the Forces, 

The Lord Chief-J ustices, 

All the Judges, 

All the City Members of Parliament, 

The Provost of Dublin University, 

The President of the College of 
Surgeons, 

The President of the College of 
Physicians, 

All the Public Officials, 

And by a host of Leading Citizens. 


It is a region where, through- 
out that ceremony, the Lord- 
Lieutenant makes a point of 
remaining in his box, so that 
he may be seen to be 
present. 

It is a region in which we 
are always receiving honours 
“at the hands of” some public 
or quasi-public body, whereby 
our calling is elevated in the 
eyes of the world. It is a 
region in which we deliver 
lectures or receive honorary 
degrees at ancient seats of 
learning, and in which a weird 
figure called “Dr” Jowett, 
alleged to be a supreme 
authority on Plato, flits across 
the bewildering scene. 
& region in which a mayor, 
or vice-chancellor, or provost 
seems ever to brood over us, 
extending a cordial welcome on 
behalf of the community, while 
Leading Citizens hang respect- 
fully on his every word. 

It is a region of which inane 
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and dismal practical jokes form 
the principal diversion: the 
region whose abstract and far 
from brief chronicle is the 
theatrical gossip page of ‘The 
Era’: the region whose per- 
petual and immortal sovereign 
is Vincent Crummles: in a 
word, it is the stage. 

And it is this region and no 
other (as Mr Barrie would say) 
which Mr Stoker has displayed 
to our sympathetic and admir- 
ing gaze with a native sim- 
plicity and a total want of 
humour possible only to an 
Irishman. 


Mr Stoker, as we have 
hinted, is perhaps at his 
weakest and least convinc- 
ing when he discourses of the 
art of acting and would fain 
elucidate the player’s mystery. 
Such quasi-psychological dis- 
cussions are almost always un- 
satisfactory. Every man must 
reach the goal in his own way. 
Irving refused to accept Did- 
erot’s Paradox, as he had a 
perfect right to do; but the 
fragments of his own theory 
here presented on a string 
of exposition by Mr Stoker 
are not particularly illuminat- 
ing. All theorists would agree 
that intelligence, study, fore- 
thought, preparation, are in- 
dispensable to good acting, 
which is not composed of a 
series of “happy thoughts”; 
and we doubt if Irving’s phrase 
about “passing a character 
through one’s own mind” means 
anything more. The fact of 
‘dual consciousness,” on which 
Mr Stoker dwells, is not the 
rare or novel phenomenon he 
seems to suppose, being fam- 
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iliar enough to any one with 
the least practice in public 
speaking. But we are not to 
invite the reader into this 
trackless maze. Our purpose 
is to glance at the character- 
istics which distinguished 
Irving as an actor, and to 
trace what services, if any, he 
rendered to the British stage 
during an arduous and in 
many respects brilliant career. 
In this investigation, we fear, 
we can expect little or no 
assistance from our author. 
One thing must be sorrow- 
fully confessed, and that is that 
Irving did more than any man 
of his time to foster and in- 
dulge the depraved taste of 
the British public for ‘“real- 
ism” and spectacle. If he did 


not descend a sulphur mine at 
the risk of his life to make 
sure that his audience got the 


“real thing,” it was merely be- 
cause a sulphur mine did not 
happen to fit into any of his 
plays. No one, of course, will 
maintain that Macbeth should 
be arrayed in a suit of tweeds, 
or the uniform of a Highland 
regiment. But a point is 
reached at which archeology 
becomes irrelevant, for the 
minutest attention to accuracy 
will never make the average 
“super” less absurd than he 
intrinsically is, any more than 
a coat of black paint all over 
will assist the most conscien- 
tious of tragedians to exhibit 
his conception of Othello. The 
point at which sumptuousness 
of decoration becomes merely 
distracting is reached much 
earlier. These boundary-marks 
Irving systematically over- 
stepped. He paused not to 
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consider whether a drama ma 
not be overloaded by the 
accumulation of unessentia] 
accessories; and, paradoxical 
as it sounds, he probably did 
more to expel the Shakespear. 
ean drama from the British 
theatre by his gorgeous re. 
vivals than he did to prolong 
or renew its languishing ex- 
istence. 

When he entered upon the 
management of the Lyceum, 
nothing would serve him but 
to replace the equipment found 
sufficient for “Hamlet” five 
years before with costly new 
scenery and dresses. “The 
taste of the public had 0 
improved and their education 
so progressed,” is Mr Stoker's 
explanation. But the appetite 
for senseless show, once pam- 
pered, grows like others by 
what it feeds on, so that a few 
seasons later unparalleled lime- 
light effects, and real. broken 
heads among the rival factions 
of Capulet and Montague, were 
invoked to carry off a grotesque 
Romeo, a mature Juliet, and 
a robust Mercutio whose voice 
(it has been said) possessed all 
the delicacy and charm of a 
brass band. Then came “ Much 
Ado about Nothing,” in many 
ways a pleasing and memorable 
performance. The Lyceum cult 
was in its zenith. Not to fall 
down and worship was to be 
set down as a sort of offender 
against grace. You went to the 
theatre in much the same spirit 
in which you were supposed to 
go to church, and you went to 
see inter alia a representation 
of the interior of a church on 
the stage. When you got there, 
you found Shakespeare trans- 
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and adorned with a tag 
of the manager’s devising—for, 
as Mr Stoker euphemistically 
has it, “modern conditions ” 
(whatever that may mean) 
“necessitate now and again 
the concentration of ideas, the 
emphasis of purposes.” Sir 
Henry Irving had just as much 
and just as little scruple in 
cutting and carving upon 
Shakespeare to suit his own 
ends as Colley Cibber or any 
other actor-manager. 

The quality of the play in 
hand made no difference. Its 
goodness or badness afforded 
an equally valid pretext for 
lavish decoration. “The story 
of Juliet and her Romeo,” says 
Mr Stoker, “is one which not 
only lends itself to, but de- 
mands, picturesque setting.” 
“¢Macbeth,’” he remarks 
again, “is a play that really 
requires the aid of artistic 
completeness. Its diction is so 
lordly, so poetical, so searching 
inits introspective power, that 
it lifts the mind to an altitude 
which requires and expects 
some corresponding elevation 
of the senses.” On the other 
hand, an indifferent piece like 
“Ravenswood ” required some- 
thing to set it off, and Irving 
looked upon it as “needing all 
the help it could get.” The 
craze for elaborate mounting 
culminated in the extravaganza 
of “Faust,” with its Brocken 
scene and its childish appari- 
tion of pantomime angels, of 
which Mr Stoker declares that 


“never was seen so complete, 
so subtle, so divine a vision on 
the stage.” “Faust” was a 
great success both in London 
and in the provinces, but it 
exercised, we think, a baleful 
influence alike on the ideals 
and on the fortunes of the man- 
ager. We believe him to have 
been strong enough, had he had 
the will, to lead public taste 
along a nobler and safer path. 
Yet he never dispensed even 
with the ridiculous vision of 
the sledge in the snow in “ The 
Bells.” That he “helped his 
audience to think,” may or 
may not be true. Certain it 
is that he would leave nothing 
to their imagination. 

And this was one of the de- 
fects in his acting—a defect 
which the lapse of time did 
nought to remedy. All the 
i’s must be dotted, all the t’s 
crossed. ‘“ Business” was the 
very breath of his nostrils. 
What matter though it were 
irrelevant and inappropriate 
so long as it was “clever”? 
To describe his acting as “nat- 
ural,” in contradistinction to 
the style and method of the 
old school, seems to us & curious 
misuse of words. He was in- 
variably stagey, and he was 
“always Irving.” So much 
did he rely upon his own in- 
dividuality that he took no 
pains (on the boards, at all 
events) to pronounce his native 
language with even moderate 
propriety or correctness.! The 
words of “ Macbeth” are toler- 





1 A painstaking and fairly successful attempt to express in print his peculiar- 
ities of enunciation will be found in ‘The Fashionable Tragedian: a Criticism’ 
(Edinburgh and Glasgow: 1877)—an anonymous and amusing pamphlet, gener- 
ally attributed to a writer who is now a prominent dramatic critic, 
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ably familiar to all playgoers ; 
but, on the last occasion on 
which we saw him represent 
that hero, some years ago, his 
utterance resembled an inartic- 
ulate sort of bellow, and it was 
with difficulty that we followed 
his speeches. These character- 
istics told against him more in 
some pieces than in others. In 
melodrama, and in all parts 
where there was scope for the 
portrayal of some decided 
eccentricity or of a grim sar- 
donic humour, he was excellent. 
In “The Bells” he was power- 
ful, or at least used once to 
be; in “The Lyons Mail” he 
found his true element; and 
we believe he was admirable 
in “Jingle” and “ Macaire.” 
His method also well suited 
that glorified melodrama, 
“Richard III.” All the grim- 
acing and winking and leer- 
ing were in harmony with the 
part of the hunchback, as 
they were with that of his 
brother monarch “Louis XI.” 
His “ Hamlet,” too, had many 
striking qualities, and some 
of the earlier extravagances 
(such as the scribbling on his 
“tables” raised above his head 
and supported on the wall of 
the castle) were judiciously 
dropped. True, “Hamlet” 
is perhaps the best of all “ act- 
ing plays,” and the Prince of 
Denmark is a character with 
so many aspects and patient 
of so many different inter- 
pretations, that only a dul- 
lard can fail in it completely. 
But Irving is probably en- 
titled to the distinction of 
having been the best — shall 
we say, the only ?—Hamlet of 
his generation in England. 
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What he really lacked as an 
actor was repose and reticence 
—the power of self-suppression, 
To say with Mr Stoker, in his 
own grandiloquent way, that 
“the Irving school of acting” 
became “a part of the nation’s 
glory,” is merely to talk non- 
sense: there was no “Irving 
school” of acting, and there 
never could be. For with all 
his great gifts he did but 
succeed in perpetuating the 
restless tradition of the British 
stage, in obedience to which 
the comic-countryman makes 
believe to catch a blue-bottle 
during Mrs Crummles’s heroics, 
so as to attract the notice of 
the London manager, Mr 
Stoker admits that as Napoleon 
in “Madame Sans-Géne,” 
Irving was too big for the play, 
and was “out of the picture,” 
as the expression goes. He 
blames the playwrights, rather 
unfairly perhaps, for he has 
omitted to blame the author 
of “Cymbeline” in offering an 
identical criticism on Irving’s 
Iachimo. Whatever share of 
censure may justly be allotted 
to the dramatist, the player 
must always take the larger 
proportion on his own shoulders. 
If he cannot sufficiently divest 
himself of a dominating person- 
ality, if he cannot reduce him- 
self at need to insignificance, if 
he cannot withdraw into his 
shell, the less actor he. In- 
nocent as we are of a sound 
convention in the matter, and 
destitute of anything in the 
shape of a “school” of acting 
at all, it is not easy to see how 
this elementary truth is to be 
inculcated in the members 
of “the profession” in this 
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country. From a municipal 
theatre we hope nothing; for 
a municipal theatre would 
merely wallow in pathos, job- 
bery, and the ratepayers’ money 
toan extent that even Poplar 
and West Ham, in their most 
inspired and fortunate mo- 
ments, have not yet been able 
to attain to. 


We set eyes on Sir Henry 
Irving for the last time in the 
precincts of a venerable Court 
of Justice, where he was about 
to give evidence. There was 
the tall, stooping, emaciated 
figure in the short black coat ; 
there were the fine though 
care- worn features set in a 
frame of long grizzled hair, 
and surmounted by a black 
sik hat with a prodigiously 
broad flat brim and a prodig- 
iously tall cylindrical crown. 
As he stalked to and fro among 
the mob of clients and solici- 
tors and members of the bar, 
he seemed, in a once familiar 
phrase, to bring the very scent 
of the Strand—of the heart of 
the old theatrical Bohemia— 
over the footlights. He made 
an admirable witness — clear, 
logical, and self-possessed ; his 
manner was perfect, and he 
was always ready with the 
right answer under cross-exam- 
ination, though much too wise 
to indulge in sharp retort or 
pert recrimination. Very rarely 
indeed has a man of his abil- 
ities and intellectual power 
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adorned the British stage. The 
glories of the Lyceum — the 
entertainments, the banquets, 
the receptions, the supper- 
parties, chronicled by Mr 
Stoker with a particularity 
which would be pathetic were 
it not monotonous—have long 
since departed; but the ad- 
versity that dogged his later 
years developed a latent for- 
titude and resolution of soul 
which might well have been 
sapped by a series of pros- 
perity and adulation. Truly, 
if the successful actor is the 
petted child of fortune, the 
goddess balances her favours 
with cruel blows. Irving was 
not immune from the weak- 
nesses and foibles apparently 
inseparable from the calling of 
his choice. But, having se- 
lected his walk in life, he was 
the soul of loyalty to his 
brethren from the greatest to 
the least. He was never a 
hanger-on of “society,” though 
some members of “society” 
were eager to hang on to him; 
and he would have instinctively 
revolted from that last mean- 
ness which besets the histri- 
onic mind—the trading pro- 
fessionally upon the practice 
of the domestic virtues in 
private life. He could wish 


no higher praise than that, 
in his own peculiar line, he 
was a great actor; and it will 
probably be long before his 
true niche in our theatre is 
filled. 


NEW 


To land at Hoboken in a 
quiet drizzle is to sound the 
depths of desolation. A raw, 
half-finished, unkempt street 
confronts you. Along the road- 
way, roughly broken into ruts, 
crawls a sad tram. The dish- 
evelled shops bear odd foreign- 
looking names upon their fronts, 
and the dark men who lounge 
at their doors suggest neither 
the spirit of hustling nor the 
grandeur of democracy. It is, 
in truth, not a street, but the 
awkward sketch of a street, in 
which all the colours are blurred 
and the linesdrawn awry. And 
the sense of desolation is height- 
ened by the memory of the im- 
mediate past. You have not yet 
forgotten the pomp of a great 
steamship. The gracious har- 
bour of New York is still shin- 
ing in your mind’s eye. If the 
sentiment of freedom be dear 
to you, you are fresh from 
apostrophising the statue of 
Liberty, and you may have just 
whispered to yourself that you 
are breathing a clearer, larger 
air. Even the exquisite cour- 
tesy of the officer who has in- 
vited you in the blandest terms 
to declare that you have no 
contraband, has belied the voice 
of rumour and imparted a glow 
of satisfaction. And then you 
are thrown miserably into the 
leaden despair of Hoboken, and 
the vision of Liberty herself is 
effaced. 

But Hoboken is an easy 
place wherefrom to escape, and 
the traveller may pass through 
it the more cheerfully, because 
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it prepares him for the mani- 
fold contrasts which charac. 
terise New York. The towns 
of the old world have alterna. 
tions of penury and affluence, 
In them also picturesque squalor 
obtrudes itself upon an ugly 
splendour. But New York, 
above all other cities, is the city 
of contrasts. As America is less 
a country than a collection of 
countries, so New York is not 
a city —it is a collection of 
cities. Here, on the narrow 
rock which sustains the real 
metropolis of the United States, 
is room for men and women of 
every faith and every race, 
The advertisements which 
glitter in the windows or are 
plastered upon the hoardings 
suggest that all nationalities 
meet with an equal and a 
flattering acceptance. The 
German regrets his fatherland 
the less when he finds a bril- 
liant Bier-Halle waiting for his 
delight. The Scot no doubt 
finds the “domestic” cigar 
sweeter to his taste if Robert 
Burns adorns the box from 
which he takes it. And the 
Jew may be supposed to lose 
the sense of home - sickness 
when he can read the news 
of every day in his familiar 
Yiddish. But it is not only 
in the contrast of national- 
ities that New York proves 
its variety. Though Germans, 
Italians, and [Irish inhabit 
their own separate quarters 
and frequent their own separ- 
ate haunts, there are many 
other lines of division. No- 
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where in the world are there 
sharper, crueller distinctions of 
riches and poverty, of intelli- 
gence and boorishness, of beauty 
and ugliness. How, indeed, shall 
you find a formula for a city 
which contains within its larger 
boundaries Fifth Avenue and 
the Bowery, the Riverside 
Drive and Brooklyn, Central 
Park and Coney Island? 

And this contrast of race and 
character is matched by the 
diversity of the city’s aspect. 
Its architecture is as various 
as its inhabitants. In spite 
of demolition and utility, the 
history of New York is written 
brokenly upon its walls. Here 


and there you may detect an 
ancient frame-house which has 
escaped the shocks of time and 
chance, and still holds its own 
against its sturdier neighbours. 
Nor is the memory of England 


wholly obliterated. Is there 
not a homely sound in Maiden 
Lane, a modest thoroughfare 
not far from Wall Street? 
What Englishman can feel 
wholly abroad if he walk out 
to the Battery, or gaze upon the 
austere houses of Washington 
Square? And do not the two 
churches of Broadway recall 
the city of London, where the 
masterpieces of Wren are still 
hedged about by overshadowing 
office and frowning warehouse ? 
St Paul’s Chapel, indeed, is 
English both in style and 
origin. It might have been 
built to Sir Christopher’s own 
design, and, flanked by the 
thirty-two storeys of the Park 
Row building, it has the look 
of a small and dainty toy. 
Though Trinity Church, dedi- 
cated to the glory of God and 
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the Astors, stands in an 
equally strange environment, 
it is less incongruous, as it is 
less elegant, than St Paul’s, 
Its spire falls not more than 
a hundred feet below the sur- 
rounding sky -scrapers, and 
were it not for its graveyard it 
might escape notice. But its 
graveyard is one of the wonders 
of the New World. Rich in 
memories of colonial days, it 
remains as lucid a piece of 
history as New York has to 
show. The busy mob of cosmo- 
politans, intent upon trusts 
and monopolies, which passes 
its time-worn stones day after 
day, may find no meaning in 
its tranquillity. But the way- 
farer who is careless of the 
hours will obey the ancient 
counsel and stay a while. The 
inscriptions carry him back to 
the days before the Revolution, 
or even into the seventeenth 
century. Here lies Richard 
Churcher, who died in 1681, 
aged no more than five. And 
there is buried William Brad- 
ford, who printed the first 
newspaper that ever New 
York saw, the forefather in a 
long line of the Yellowest 
Press on earth. And there 
is inscribed the name of John 
Watts, the last Royal Re- 
corder of New York. Thus 
the wayfarer may step from 
Broadway into the graveyard 
of a British colony, and forget, 
in contemplating the familiar 
examples of a lapidary style, 
that there ever was a tea- 
party at Boston. 

These contrasts are wayward 
and accidental. The hand of 
chance has been merciful, that 
is all; and if you would fully 
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understand New York’s self- 
conscious love of incongruity 
it is elsewhere that you must 
look. Walk along the River- 
side Drive, framed by nature 
to be, what an enthusiast has 
called it, “ the finest residental 
avenue in the world.” Turn 
your back to the houses, and 
contemplate the noble beauty 
of the Hudson River. Look 
from the terrace of Claremont 
upon the sunlit scene, and ask 
yourself whether Paris herself 
offers a gayer prospect. And 
then face the “high-class resi- 
dences,” and humble your 
heart. Nowhere else will you 
get a clearer vision of the in- 
appropriateness which is the 
most devoutly worshipped of 
New York’s idols. The human 
mind cannot imagine anything 
less like “residences” than 


these vast blocks of vulgarity. 
The styles of all ages and all 


countries have been recklessly 
imitated. The homes of the 
millionaires are disguised as 
churches, as mosques, as med- 
ieval castles. Here you may 
find a stronghold of feudalism 
cheek by jowl with the quiet 
mansion of a colonial gentle- 
man. There Touraine jostles 
Constantinople ; and the climax 
is reached by Mr Schwab, who 
has decreed for himself a lofty 
pleasure-dome, which is said to 
resemble Chambord, and which 
takes its place in a long line of 
villas, without so much as a 
turnip-field to give it an air of 
seclusion or security. In this 
vainglorious craving for dis- 
comfort there is a kind of 
naiveté which is not without 
its pathos. One proud lady, 
whose husband, in the words 
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of a dithyrambic guide-book, 
“made a fortune from a patent 
glove-hook,” boasts that her 
mansion has a glass-room on 
the second floor. Another 
vain householder deems it suf- 
ficient to proclaim that he 
spent two million dollars upon 
the villa which shelters him 
from the storm. In brief, 
there is scarcely a single palace 
on the Riverside which may 
not be described as an antic of 
wealth, and one wonders what 
sort of a life is lived within 
these gloomy walls. Do the in- 
habitants dress their parts with 
conscientious gravity, and sit 
down to dine with the trappings 
of costume and furniture which 
belong to their house? Sup- 
pose they did, and suppose in 
obedience to a signal they 
precipitated themselves upon 
the highway, there would be 
such a masquerade of fancy 
dress as the world has never 
seen. 

The Riverside Drive, then, 
is a sermon in stones, whose 
text is the uselessness of un- 
cultured dollars. If we judged 
New York by this orgie of 
tasteless extravagance, wé 
might condemn it for a par- 
venu among cities, careless of 
millions and sparing of dis- 
cretion. But New York, if it 
be @ parvenu, is often a par- 
venu of taste, and has given 
many a proof of intelligence 
and refinement. The home of 
great luxury, it does not al- 
ways, as on the Riverside, mis- 
take display for beauty. There 
are houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Fifth Avenue which 
are perfect in reticence and 
suitability. The clubs of New 
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York are a splendid example 
even to London, the first home 
of clubs. In Central Park 
the people of New York 
possesses a place of amenity 
and recreation which Europe 
cannot surpass; and when 
you are tired of watching 
the antics of the leisurely 
chipmunk, who gambols with- 
out haste and without fear, 
you may delight in a collection 
of pictures which wealth and 
good management will make 
the despair and admiration of 
the world. Much, of course, 
remains to do, and therein 
New York is fortunate. Her 
growing interest in sculpture 
and architecture is matched 
by a magnificent opportunity. 
In the Old World much has 
been accomplished. Our build- 
ings are set up, our memorials 
dedicated, our pictures gathered 
into galleries. America starts, 
so to say, from scratch; there 
is no limit to her ambition; 
and she has infinite money. 
If the past is ours, the future 
is hers, and we may look for- 
ward to it with curiosity and 
with hope. 

But the architects of America 
have not only composed works 
in accordance with the old 
traditions and in obedience to 
ancient models; they have 
devised a new style and a new 
method of their own. To 
pack a vast metropolis within 
& narrow space, they have made 
mountains of houses, they have 
piled Pelion upon Ossa. When 
the rock upon which their city 
stands proved insufficient for 
their ambition, they conquered 
another kingdom in the air. 
The sky-scrapers, indeed, which 
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lift their lofty turrets to the 
heaven, are the pride of New 
York. It is upon them that 
the returning traveller gazes 
most eagerly, as he nears the 
shore. They hold a firmer 
place in his heart even than 
the Statue of Liberty, and the 
vague sentiment which it in- 
spires. With a proper vanity 
he points out to the poor Briton, 
who shudders at five storeys, 
the size and grandeur of his 
imposing palaces. And his 
arrogance is just. The sky- 
scraper presents a new view of 
architecture. It is original, 
characteristic, and beautiful. 
Suggested and enforced, as I 
have said, by the narrowness 
of the rock, it is suitable to its 
atmosphere and environment. 
New York is a southern, sunlit 
city, which needs protection 
from the heat and need not 
fear obscurity. Even where 
the buildings are highest, the 
wayfarer does not feel that he 
is walking at the bottom of a 
well. But, let it be said at 
once, the sky-scraper would 
be intolerable in our grey and 
murky land. London demands 
a broad thoroughfare and low 
houses. These are its only 
defence against a covered sky 
and an enveloping fog, and the 
patriotic Americans who would 
transplant their sky-scrapers 
to England merely prove that 
they do not appreciate the 
logic and beauty of their own 
architecture. 

What, then, is a sky-scraper ? 
It is a giant bird-cage, whose 
interstices are filled with stone 
or concrete. Though its struc- 
ture is concealed from the eye, 
it is impossible not to wonder 
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at its superb effrontery. It 
depends for its effect, not upon 
ornament, which perforce ap- 
pears trivial and inapposite, 
but upon its mass. Whatever 
approaches it of another scale 
and kind is dwarfed to insig- 
nificance. The Sub-Treasury 
of the United States, for in- 
stance, looks like a foolish play- 
thing beside its august neigh- 
bours. Where sky-scrapers are 
there must be no commemor- 
ative statues, no monuments 
raised to merely human heroes. 
The effigy of Washington in 
Wall Street has no more dig- 
nity than a tin soldier. And 
as the sky-scraper makes 
houses of a common size ridic- 
ulous, so it loses its splendour 
when it stands alone. Noth- 


ing can surpass in ugliness 
the twenty storeys of thin 
horror that is called the Flat- 
iron, and it is ugly because 


it stands alone and apart in 
Madison Square, a place of 
reasonable dimensions. But 
the vast masses which frown 
upon Wall Street and Broad- 
way are austere, like the pyra- 
mids. They seem the works 
of giants, not of men. They 
might be a vast phenomenon 
of nature, which was before the 
flood, and which has survived 
the shocks of earthquake and 
the passage of the years. And 
when their summits are lit by 
the declining sun, when their 
white walls look like marble 
in the glow of the reddening 
sky, they present such a spec- 
tacle as many a strenuous 
American crosses the ocean to 
see in Switzerland, and crosses 
it in vain. 

New York, indeed, is a city 
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of many beauties, and with a 
reckless prodigality she hag 
done her best to obscure them 
all. Driven by a vain love of 
swift traffic, she assails your 
ear with an incessant din and 
your eye with the unsightliest 
railroad that human ingenuity 
has ever contrived. She has 
sacrificed the amenity of her 
streets and the dignity of her 
buildings to the false god of 
Speed. Why men worship 
Speed, a demon who lies in 
wait to destroy them, it is 
impossible to understand. It 
would be as wise and as prac- 
tical to worship Sloth. But the 
citizens of New York, as they 
tell you with an insistent and 
ingenuous pride, are “hustlers.” 
They must ever be moving, and 
moving fast. The “ hustling,” 
probably, leads to little enough. 
Haste and industry are not 
synonymous. To run up and 
down is but a form of rest- 
less idleness. The men who 
do the work of the world 
sit still, surrounded by bells 
and telephones. Such heroes 
as J. Pierpont Morgan and 
John D. Rockefeller are never 
surprised on train or trolley. 
They show themselves furtively 
behind vast expanses of plate- 
glass, and move only to eat or 
sleep. But the common citizen 
of New York is never quiet. 
He finds it irksome to stay long 
in the same place. Though 
his house may be comfortable, 
even luxurious, he is in a fever 
to leave it. And so it comes 
about that what in his jargon 
is called “transportation” is 
the most important thing in 
his life. We give the word 
another signification. To New 
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York it means the many 
methods of conveying passen- 

ers from one point to another. 
And the methods, various as 
they are, keep pace with the 
desires of the restless citizen, 
who may travel at what pace 
and altitude he desires. He 
may burrow, like a rabbit, 
beneath the ground. If he 
be more happily normal in his 
tastes he may ride in a surface 
car. Or he may fly, like a 
bird through the air, on an 
overhead railway. The con- 
stant rattle of cars and rail- 
ways is indescribable. The 
overhead lines pass close to the 
first-floor windows, bringing 
darkness and noise wherever 
they are laid. There are offices 
in which a stranger can neither 
hear nor be heard, and yet you 
are told that to the accustomed 
ear of the native all is silent 
and reposeful. And I can easily 
believe that a sudden cessation 
of din would bring an instant 
madness. Nor must another 
and an indirect result of the 
trains and trams which encircle 
New York be forgotten. The 
roads are so seldom used that 
they are permitted to fall into 
aruinous decay. Their surface 
is broken into ruts and yawns 
in chasms. To drive “down- 
town” in a carriage is to suffer 
a sensation akin to sea-sickness ; 
and having once suffered, you 
can understand that it is 
something else than the demo- 
cratic love of travelling in 
common that persuades the 
people of New York to clam- 
ber on the overhead railway, 
or to take its chance in a 
tram. 

Movement, then, noisy and 
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incessant, is a characteristic of 
New York. Perhaps it is the 
brisk air which drives men to 
a useless activity. Perhaps it 
is no better than an ingrained 
and superstitious habit. But 
the drowsiest foreigner is soon 
caught up in the whirl. He 
needs neither rest nor sleep. 
He, too, must be chasing some- 
thing which always eludes him. 
He, too, finds himself leaving 
a quiet corner where he would 
like to stay, that he may reach 
some place which he has no 
desire to see. Even though 
he mount to the tenth or the 
twentieth storey, the throb of 
the restless city reaches him. 
Wall Street is “hustling” 
made concrete. The Bowery 
is crowded with a cosmopoli- 
tan horde which is never still. 
Brooklyn Bridge and Brooklyn 
Ferry might be the cross-roads 
of the world. There a vast 
mob is passing hither and 
thither, on foot, on boats, on 
railroads. What are they 
doing, whither are they going, 
these scurrying men and 
women? Have they no busi- 
ness to pursue, no office-stool 
to sit upon, no typewriting 
machines to jostle? And when 
you are weary of transport- 
ation, go into the hall of a 
big hotel and you will find the 
same ceaseless motion. On 
all sides you will hear the 
click, click, of telephone and 
telegram. On all sides you 
will see eager citizens scanning 
the tape, which brings them 
messages of ruin or success. 
But nowhere, save in a se- 
cluded bar or a stately club, 
will you find a single man 
content to be alive and to 
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squander the leisure that God 
has given him. 

And with all her undying 
haste New York is not con- 
tent. She must still find other 
means of saving time. And 
to save time she has strained 
all the resources of civilisation. 
In that rather dismal thing 
called “material progress” she 
is easily ahead of the world. 
Never was the apparatus of 
life so skilfully turned and 
handled as in New York. 
There are no two fixed points 
which are not easily connected 
by iron lines. There seems no 
reason why a citizen of New 
York should ever walk, and 
it is not a little strange that 
his legs were not atrophied 
long ago. If stairs exist, he 
need not use them, for an 
express lift, warranted not to 
stop before the fifteenth floor, 
will carry him in a few seconds 


to the top of the highest build- 
ing. If he open a cupboard 
door, the mere opening of it 
lights an electric lamp, and he 
need not grope after a coat 
by the dim light of a guttering 


candle. At his bed-head stands 
a telephone, and, if he will, he 
may speak toa friend a thou- 
sand miles away without mov- 
ing from his pillow. But time 
is saved—of that there is no 
doubt. My only doubt is, 
whether it is worth saving. 
When New York has saved her 
time, what does she do with 
it? She merely squanders it 
in riotous movement and reck- 
less transportation. Thus she 
lives in a vicious circle—saving 
time that she may spend it, 
and spending it that again she 
may save it. Nor can this 
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material progress be achieved 
without a loss of what the 
Old World prizes most highly, 
To win all the benefits which 
civilisation affords, you must 
lose peace and you must sacri- 
fice privacy. The many ap. 
pliances which save our useless 
time may only be enjoyed in 
common. The citizens of New 
York travel, live, and talk in 
public. They have made their 
choice, and are proud of it. 
Englishmen are still reckless 
enough to waste their time in 
pursuit of individualism, and 
I think they are wise. For my 
part, I would rather lose my 
time than save it, and the one 
open conveyance of New York 
which in pace and conduct 
suits my inclination is the 
Fifth Avenue Stage. 

But New York is unique. 
It baffles the understanding 
and defies observation. In 
vain you search for a standard 
of comparison. France and 
England set out many cen- 
turies ago from the same point 
and with the same intention. 
America has nothing in com- 
mon, either of purpose or 
method, with either of these 
countries. To a European it is 
the most foreign city on earth. 
Untidy but flamboyant, it is 
reckless of the laws by which 
life is lived elsewhere. It 
builds beautiful houses, it de- 
lights in white marble palaces, 
and it thinks it superfluous 
to level its roads. Eager for 
success, worshipping astute- 
ness as devoutly as it wor- 
ships speed, it is yet in- 
different to the failure of 
others, and seems to hold 
human life in light esteem. 
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Young in years, it possesses 
the rage and hardness of youth. 
In brief, it is a braggart city 
of medieval courage and medi- 
eval cruelty, combining the 
fierceness of an Italian republic 
with a perfect faith in mechan- 
ical contrivance and an ardent 
love of material progress. 

Here, then, are all the ele- 
ments of interest and curiosity. 
And happy are the citizens 
who watch from day to day 
the fight that never before 
has been fought on the same 
terms. But yet more strangely 
baffling than the city are the 
citizens. Who are they, and of 
what blood and character? 
What, indeed, is a New Yorker? 
Is he Jew or Irish? Is he 
English or German? Is he 
Russian or Polish? He may 
be something of all these, and 
yet he is wholly none of them. 
Something has been added to 
him which he had not before. 
He is endowed with a briskness 
and an invention often alien to 
his blood. He is quicker in his 
movement, less trammelled in 
his judgment. Though he may 
lose wisdom in sharpening his 
wit, the change he undergoes 
is unmistakable. New York, 
indeed, resembles Medea’s 
cauldron. Those who are cast 
into it are born again. For a 
generation some vague trace 
of accent or habit may remain. 
The old characteristics must 
needs hang about the newly- 
arrived immigrant. But in a 
generation these characteristics 
are softened or disappear, and 
there is produced a type which 
seems remote from allits origins. 
As yet the process of amalga- 
mation is incomplete, and it is 
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impossible to say in what this 
hubble-bubble of mixed races 
will result. Nor have we any 
clue of historical experience 
which we may follow. The 
Roman Empire included within 
its borders many lands and un- 
numbered nationalities, but the 
dominant race kept its blood 
pure. In New York and the 
other great cities of America 
the soil is the sole common 
factor. Though all the citizens 
of the great republic are born 
upon that soil, they differ in 
blood and origin as much as 
the East of Europe differs 
from the West. And it is a 
mystery yet unpierced that, 
as the generations pass, they 
approach nearer and nearer 
to uniformity, both in type 
and character. 

And by what traits do we 
recognise the ‘citizen of New 
York? Of course there is no 
question here of the cultivated 
gentleman, who is familiar in 
Paris and London, and whose 
hospitality in his own land is 
an amiable reproach to our 
own too frequent thoughtless- 
ness, but of the simpler class 
which confronts the traveller 
in street and train, in hotel 
and restaurant. The railway 
guard, the waiter, the cab- 
driver — these are the men 


upon whose care the comfort 
of the stranger depends in 
every land, and whose tact 
and temper are no bad index 


of the national character. In 
New York, then, you are met 
every where by a sort of urbane 
familiarity. The man who does 
you a service, for which you 
pay him, is neither civil nor 
uncivil, He contrives, in a 
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way which is by no means 
unpleasant, to put himself on 
an equality with you. With 
a mild surprise you find your- 
self taking for granted what 
in your own land you would 
bitterly resent. Not even the 
curiosity of the nigger, who 
brushes your coat with a 
whisk, appears irksome. For 
the habit of years has enabled 
white man and black to assume 
a light and easy manner, which 
in an Englishman, born and 
trained to another tradition, 
would appear impertinence. 
But familiarity is not the 
only trait which separates the 
plain man of New York from 
the plain man of London. The 
New Yorker looks upon the 
foreigner with the eye of patron- 
age. To his superior intel- 
ligence the wandering stranger 
is a kind of natural, who should 
not be allowed to roam alone 
and at large. And before you 
have been long in the land you 
find yourself shepherded, and 
driven with an affability, not 
unmixed with contempt, into 
the right path. Again, you do 
not resent it, and yet are sur- 
rised at your own forbearance. 
A little thought, however, ex- 
plains the assumed superiority. 
The citizen of New York has 
an ingenuous pride and pleasure 
in his own city and in his own 
prowess, which nothing can 
daunt. He is convinced, espe- 
cially if he has never travelled 
beyond his own borders, that 
he engrosses the virtue and 
intelligence of the world. The 
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driver of a motor-car assured 
me, with a quiet certitude 
which brooked no contradic- 
tion, that England was cut up 
into sporting estates for the 
“lords,” and that there the 
working man was doomed to 
an idle servility. ‘ But,” said 
he, “there is no room for 
bums here.” This absolute dis- 
belief in other countries, com. 
bined with a perfect confidence 
in their own, has persuaded the 
citizens of New York to look 
down with a cold and pitiful 
eye upon those who are so un- 
fortunate as to be born under 
an effete monarchy. There is 
no bluster in their attitude, no 
insistence. The conviction of 
superiority is far too great for 
that. They belong to the 
greatest country upon earth; 
they alone enjoy the true bless- 
ings of freedom; they alone 
understand the dignity of 
labour and the spirit of in- 
dependence; and they have 
made up their minds kindly 
but firmly that you shall not 
forget it. 

Thus you carry away from 
New York a memory of a lively 
air, gigantic buildings, inces- 
sant movement, sporadic ele- 
gance, and ingenuous patron- 
age. But when you have 
separated your impressions, the 
most vivid and constant im- 
pression that remains is of a 
city where the means of life 
conquer life itself, whose 
citizens die hourly of the rage 
to live. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 














To speak kindly of the mule 
to a circle of those that know 
him not, is too often to find 
one’s remarks received with a 
frank incredulity that is hardly 
to be distinguished from rude- 
ness. It is as though one had 
told a dog story. The subject 
seems to be one upon which 
the mind of the public is hope- 
lessly made up. Born under a 
cloud,—for, alas! he is illegiti- 
mate, a fact of which he is 
profoundly aware,—it is under 
a cloud that the mule is doomed 
to live. We credit him with 
two positive virtues, sure- 
footedness and a strong back, 
neither of which he can help; 
for the rest, general opinion 
is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that the word “mulish” 
has been introduced into the 
language as an expression for 
pig-headed cussedness in its 
adjectival form. This being 
the case, and as one is con- 
scious that the general tend- 
ency of this paper is towards 
the rehabilitation of the mule, 
it becomes necessary to state, 
by way of preface, that the 
opinions set forward are the 
result of an acquaintance with 
our friend which was spread 
over some years, and included, 
on terms of more or less in- 
timacy, some few hundreds of 
him. 

And, indeed, even assuming 
that the worst were true, it 
is hardly for us to blame the 
beast. For the mule is not 
natural, but artificial. The 
Zoo knows him not; neither, 
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presumably, did the Ark. He 
was not included in the scheme 
of Nature, but is the invention 
of man; actually, he is man’s 
contribution to the animal 
kingdom, and it would be 
only decent, in weighing his 
characteristics, to remember 
our own responsibility in the 
matter. But no. Man gets 
his slave, and then gives it 
a sore back and a bad repu- 
tation. The horse is noble; 
there is pathos in the ass; let 
us beat the mule. 

But injustice is one thing, 
want of justification another. 
It may be said that there is 
no smoke without fire; that 
the mules one comes casually 
across do kick; that they are 
obstinate; and, therefore, that 
the normal mule is plainly a 
thing of naughtiness, of vice. 
Well, it all depends upon what 
you mean by the normal mule. 
The mule of which I speak is 
one that has known the ordin- 
ary surroundings of, say, the 
British horse; he has been 
treated with the usual atten- 
tion and kindliness to which 
that animal is accustomed—in 
fact, he has become more or 
less familiar with those just 
men, Thomas Atkins and his 
officer. I do not think that 
this is an animal that can 
rightly be called abnormal. If 
such methods of treatment as 
applied to the mule are ex- 
ceptional, the more shame for 
us; but you cannot call a 
character normal which has 
been warped by neglect and 
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ill-treatment. Let it be re- 
membered, then, that however 
great the difference between 
the mule I describe and the 
mule of popular imagination, 
the former is merely an animal 
that has been given a fair 
chance, has been allowed to 
develop in a normal manner, 
and consequently is the normal 
mule to any one who has not 
got the heart of a brute. 

For convenience’ sake, let 
us at once deal with the two 
cardinal vices with which the 
mule is popularly credited— 
namely, the vice of stubborn- 
ness and the vice of kicking. 
Now, I readily grant that, if 
a mule is obstinate, the white 
cliffs of England are not more 
immovable; also that, if a 
mule kicks, he combines in 
the act the force of a piston 
with the accuracy and whole- 
hearted enthusiasm of a dancer 
in musical comedy. At the 
same time, of the mules I have 
known,—remembering what I 
mean by a mule,—speaking 
from recollection, I can recall 
two that were viciously stub- 
born and two that kicked from 
vice; and in each case these 
vices were combined in the 
same animal, which makes two 
vicious mules in all. In both 
these instances the obstinacy 
arose from a rooted objection 
to one particular nature of 
work, and of such objection 
the kicking was the outward 
and visible protest. One of 
these animals persistently de- 
clined to carry a load, but put 
a saddle on her back and she 
went like an angel. The other 
accepted the load with docility. 
She would also go extremely 


well in a cart—up to a certain 
point. She lived on a hill— 
to be exact, in the Citadel in 
Cairo,—and at the foot of that 
hill, on her return journey, 
she resolutely and dogmat- 
ically drew the line. Thus 
far would she go, and no 
farther ; as to dragging a cart 
up that cursed slope, she was 
adamant. But to condemn a 
whole race on two partial in. 
stances would be somewhat 
analogous to the case of the 
recalcitrant juryman: “Ah, 
thin, eleven more obstinit men 
I never met.” Indeed, so far 
as My Own experience goes, 
one is inclined to take these 
animals as exceptions, and to 
deduce the general law that 
the mule does not kick from 
vice and is not viciously ob- 
stinate; and I doubt if a 
smaller proportion of excep- 
tions could be found for any 
rule applied to any order of 
being or any class of char- 
acter. 

And again, kicking in the 
mule takes two forms, one for 
general purposes, one for as- 
sault. In the first, his heels 
tend to describe an arc of 4 
circle about his fore - feet as 
pivot. In the latter, he thrusts 
out one leg, like a cow. But 
I have only once been kicked 
by @ mule, and that was by 
& raw remount who had prob- 
ably never been spoken to 
kindly in his life, and to whom 
the white man was only a new 
kind of enemy. I leave him 
out, therefore, though he nearly 
kicked me into the next world; 
and, speaking generally, with 
regard to this form of vice, I 
have little doubt that you 
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could go down the lines of a 
British mountain-battery with 
a good deal more chance of 
immunity from the assaulting 
hoof than you would get 
from those of the walers of a 
field-battery in India. But I 
would offer a word of counsel 
to any one who thinks of 
trying the experiment. The 
horse will give you warning,— 
when he meditates guile, his 
aspect is that of a sinner; but 
the first notice you get of a 
mule’s kick is the impact of 
his foot. He does not lay his 
ears back; he is extremely 
accurate in his aim; and in 
range his leg is almost tele- 
scopic. 

The ability of the mule as 
a worker is, we know, recog- 
nised; his back is strong, and 
his feet are sure. This, no 
doubt, is all very well as far 


as it goes, but, like the cow’s 
tail, which was meant to brush 
off flies, it does not go far 


enough. The finer qualities 
of the working mule are not 
those of accidental mechanics ; 
they are of the head and the 
heart. A more willing beast 
never existed; and, if he has 
equals, he has few if any 
superiors in the matters of 
endurance and good-humoured 
philosophy. This is high 
praise, but one example will 
make it good. The mountains 
of Baluchistan are, as ground 
for marching over, particularly 
unpleasant. The “going” is 
mainly over loose stones ; there 
is no shade, practically no 
water, and to all intents and 
purposes you make your path 
as you go along. During 
Manceuvres some years ago, 
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we started one morning before 
dawn and marched under such 
conditions, up and down, down 
and up, till about 3.30. The 
force thus pushed ahead was 
small when it started; it was 
smaller still when it came into 
action. But the guns were 
there. One mule only fell out, 
one of my own. The mules 
of a mountain - battery are 
provided with reliefs, but on 
this occasion we had no time 
to get the relief line up and 
change loads. The mule I 
mention marched on, hour 
after hour, mile after mile, 
showing no slackness, offering 
no complaint, and finally 
fainted away with the load 
on her back—fell down in a 
swoon like a girl. And there 
is your pig-headed obstinacy. 

Now this was not an isolated 
case. The only difference be- 
tween her and her companions 
in misfortune was that she 
happened to faint and they 
did not. And, though I am 
not concerned to uphold the 
mule as superior to the horse, 
remember this. The horse will 
gallop his heart out: he is 
uplifted by excitement. He 
may die between the shafts; 
but will he go on to such a 
pitch without an occasional 
persuader? But if there exists 
any less exhilarating form of 
work than that of these mules 
I have yet to learn what it is: 
they were not flogged up to 
it; and they had not even 
the support of knowing that 
they were going towards their 
nosebags, for, as far as they 
could tell, they were moving 
in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. I do not think I need 
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labour the point of the mule’s 
comparative or 


willingness, 
otherwise. 

But it is, as we know, as a 
mountaineer that the mule 
shines, and here again merely 
to mention his surefootedness 
is not to go nearly far enough. 
Soon after I joined a mountain- 
battery we were taken out for 
a big climb, with the express 
object of showing what could 
be done in that way, and some 
of the problems the mules 
solved on that occasion were 
of a nature to make the hair 
stand on end. I would as soon 
have asked them to climb a 
tree. The weight carried is 
great, ranging, as it used to, 
from 260 to 360 lb.; the ease 
with which impossibilities are 
achieved is ridiculous; and the 
philosophic coolness with which 
a mule will stand, with all his 
four feet close together, perched 
on a pinnacle of nothingness, 
and thence determine the next 
downward step into the void, 
is a study of cheerfulness and 
sound sense under difficulties 
to which I know no parallel. 
He never loses his head. He 
never seems to want to turn 
back. He does not get fright- 
ened at prospective perils. He 
knows exactly what is wanted 
of him, and literally brings his 
mind to bear on each emerg- 
ency as it comes up. And it 
is at such times that one begins 
to see that the mule is not only 
a beast of burden, but a strange 
and fascinating mystery. 

It must not, however, be 
supposed that the mule is de- 
void of animal weaknesses. 
Far from it. He is extremely 
susceptible to cold and want 
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of work, and, like a fresh horse, 
under those bracing influenceg 
will betray a spirit of irrespon- 
sible larkiness that is deplor- 
able. In such a mood he loveg 
to wait till the load is on hig 
back, and then, before it can 
be strapped on, with one hilari- 
ous uplifting of his hinder- 
parts to send half a gun or a 
steel carriage hurtling over his 
head. But we must distin- 
guish between kicking of this 
nature and kicking from vice, 
His action is merely that of a 
fresh hunter on a cold morning, 
And at such a time, on the flat, 
one is likely to see something 
that is worth money. A bat- 
tery manceuvres at a walk 
This, to the bursting mule, is 
apt to become monotonous, 
Presently the battery comes 
to a ditch. The mule has to 
jump, and the driver must 
give him the length of his 
leading-rein. That is all he 
wants. Over he goes, and 
with the impetus thus acquired 
makes one glorious dash for 
freedom. Now the mule has 
no mouth, and to pull him up 
once he has a start is about 
as easy as to stop a runaway 
motor-car by hauling at the 
lamps. At the same time, the 
driver knows that the manu- 
mission of his captive is at- 
tended by an automatic pen- 
alty. Consequently he hangs 
on to his end of the rein for 
dear life till, as the mule 
gathers speed, he is compelled 
over the terrain with the pro- 
digious strides of the ostrich, 
His great boots twinkle, and 
his flying feet scarce touch the 
ground. But the space-anni- 
hilating powers of the human 
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leg have limits, and too often 
that limit is reached. The 
moment comes when “some- 
thing must go.” With a 
gesture of despairing protest 
the driver’s end of the rein is 
cast wildly away as though to 
the winds, and the mule passes 
victoriously on to freedom. 
The sight, though maddening, 
was exquisitely laughable; and 
itis to the mule’s credit that, 
having blown off steam, he was 
pleased to return graciously to 
his place in the procession, and 
resume his duties with the 
demure aspect of one in whose 
mouth butter would not melt. 
It is an odd thing that, 
though as a rule the mule’s 
trot is a run and his canter a 
scuttle, in these moments of 
abandonment he will scme- 
times give a display of natural 
paces that are extraordinarily 
fine. As a rule he keeps these 
performances for the level, but 
I still have in my eye the pic- 
ture of a great grave mule, 
with a Roman nose and a head 
like a suit-case, trotting im- 
perially about on the side of 
a hill that was not only ex- 
tremely steep, but mainly made 
up of loose stones. He had 
over 260 pounds on his back, 
and from his nonchalance and 
superb action might have been 
supposed to be showing off on 
a specially prepared track. As 
a matter of detail one may 
mention that, however good 
the mule’s paces may be, his 
lack of mouth would certainly 
prevent their exploitation on 
the turf. Some years ago, I be- 
lieve that one of the batteries 
at Rawulpindi had a mule that 
could beat any pony in the place 
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over hurdles; but, as a rule, 
a mule race ends in the field 
sidling tangentially off for home 
from the nearest corner. 
Apart, however, from his 
conduct as a labourer the mule 
is the possessor of certain traits, 
both mental and physical, which 
are equally curious and valu- 
able. In the first place, he 
works up to a comparatively 
considerable age. The one of 
whom I have made honourable 
mention was, if my memory 
serves me, fifteen years old; 
and a baggage-mule we had 
underwent, at the age, I think, 
of twelve years, a surgical 
operation that would only be 
attempted on a young horse, 
and was perfectly well in a | 
very short time. Again, the 
mule has not got the nerves 
which, in the horse, have led to 
the saying that he is a fool. 
When he is being entrained, he 
may play the idiot outside pure- 
ly from levity, but once he is 
in he shows no sign of alarm: 
a horse may go in quietly, and 
get wildly upset when he finds 
himself in his unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. I have often won- 
dered what would happen if a 
mule saw a ghost. One hears 
that such a sight has a parlous 
effect on horses and dogs, but 
I imagine that a mule would 
either take no notice or put his 
ears back to be stroked. At 
the same time, this collectedness 
is not mated to slowness or 
stupidity. The mule is sur- 
passingly wise, and, if the fol- 
lowing anecdote is to be ac- 
cepted (and it comes from an 
untainted source), he is capable 
of rapid thought and prompt 
action in an emergency. This 
2U 
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was told me by an officer who, 
so to speak, was a comrade of 
the mule in question. It was in 
Burmah, and when the mules 
were, I think, returning from 
water, the situation became 
complicated by the sudden ar- 
rival of a mad dog. The diffi- 
culty, however, was immedi- 
ately adjusted. A mule vol- 
unteered for the post of honour. 
Moving out, the intrepid crea- 
ture went for that mad dog, 
rose in the air, came down 
on its body, and stamped the 
life out of it. 

Physically speaking, again, 
the mule has the horse’s coat, 
but will look extremely hand- 
some with only half the amount 
of grooming. He is less diffi- 


cult in his food—he seems to 
enjoy blankets and tails—but 
is nicer with regard to water. 
His foot, though often badly 
shaped, is extremely hard ; in- 


deed, he can perfectly well go 
unshod. And, most valuable of 
all, he is provided with an un- 
failing remedy for fatigue! I 
refer to rolling. Is your mule 
exhausted? Strip him of his 
burdens, and leave him alone. 
He will roll; for not only is 
a roll a magic recuperator for 
his flagging energies, but, by 
a wise decree of Providence, 
it is a practice of which he is 
passionately fond. And you 
should watch him. The de- 
liberation with which he be- 
gins, the relish with which he 
employs each side in turn, 
and then lies, deeply thinking, 
spread out perfectly flat, and 
plainly concentrating his mind 
on the last great effort, the 
enthusiasm with which he 
tries to roll clean over, and 
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the air of satisfied triumph 
with which he gets up, having 
done so, are little less than 
exhilarating to the weary man 
that is looking on. 

For his qualities in private 
life, the mule has undoubted. 
ly a sense of humour, though 
of an elementary type. I do 
not know whether his reason 
for denuding his neighbour's 
tail of hair is that the naked 
result appeals to his idea of 
the ridiculous: it is possible, 
Sometimes, when I have been 
standing looking at one mule 
with my hands behind my 
back, the stick I was holding 
has been very gently drawn 
through my grasp and dropped 
on to the ground; and when 
I have turned upon the sinner, 
the transparent innocence on 
his countenance seemed to 
show that he enjoyed the 
jest. But of one joke the 
mule never tires. During 
the process of having his 
girths tightened he will inhale 
deeply, with the result that, 
when he resumes his natural 
dimensions, the work has to 
be done all over again. This 
is a jest from which the absurd 
creature derives an exquisite 
relish. 

Both in his voice and his 
use of it the mule is quite 
individual. Unlike the horse, 
he does not greet his comrades 
from afar, nor is he given to 
the derisive paroxysms of 
melody with which the ass is 
wont to regale his lighter 
moments. Indeed, he is & 
silent sort of beast. I think 
he only sings by way of 
thanksgiving. He will acclaim 
the time-gun if in his mind he 
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connects it with any festivity, 
and the stirring sound of the 
feed-call will invariably pro- 
mote his psalm. His song ap- 

to be limited to a grace 
before meat. And such a song 
as it is! Though his theme 
be joy, and his spirit uplifted, 
he has been endowed with a 
long-drawn melancholious wail 
that would seem to announce 
that he has plumbed the very 
depths of grief. To hear a 
whole battery of mules rais- 
ing @ pean in chorus is as 
depressing as the sound of a 
funeral march. 

And in considering these in- 
dividual traits one is led back 
to a point of view of which 
mention has been made — 
namely, the mule as a mystery. 
Here we have an animal stand- 
ing midway between the horse 
and the ass, each of which 
has its own tribal char- 
acteristics. But the mule, 
instead of inheriting his traits 
from either or both of his 
parents, blossoms out as a 
thing by himself. Now where 
does he get these traits from? 
Why is he so magnificent a 
mountaineer? Whence come 
his intelligence and common- 
sense? And why does he com- 
bine with these two qualities 
his lack of nerves? Why, 
again, when he has his 
mother’s coat, does half the 
attention produce an equal 
result? What makes him par- 
ticular as to his drink? If we 
accept him as a fluke, and say 
no more about it, the matter 
becomes almost more com- 
plicated. For, assuming his 
physical qualities, how about 
his mental? In an ordinary 
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case, one is wont to ascribe 
any high powers to a scientific 
process of reproduction—that 
is to say, to evolution properly 
directed. But the mule in his 
own peculiar qualities has 
nothing to do with evolution. 
The rolling centuries affect 
him not. With the birth and 
death of every mule, Creation 
pauses. As the first mule was, 
so will the last mule be,—a 
creature of individual charac- 
teristics, which are not to be 
tempered, mitigated, or ex- 
tended by any process that can 
be employed to the improve- 
ment of nature in general. 
He is a creature without con- 
tinuity,—excellence ready-made 
but sterile,—and as such he 
must remain for all time a 
dark and insoluble mystery. 

Throughout this paper I 
have striven to bear in mind 
the injunction— 


“ Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice,”— 


and I still do so when I say 
that, if asked to describe the 
mule’s temperament in general, 
I should call it one of peculiar 
docility, friendliness, and affa- 
bility. One set of mules I 


knew, from being entirely 
looked after by Mr Atkins, 
became as confidential as a 
lot of great dogs: to see the 
man and mule going off to 
water with their arms round 
each others’ necks was quite 
a sight. Give him a chance, 
and he is not only one of the 
most honest and honourable of 
beings, but one of the most 
attractive and sympathetic. 
It all depends on kindness— 
kindness in all respects, but 
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especially kindness with regard 
to his ears. For his ears are 
his delicate points—and point. 
Physically, this is pretty ob- 
vious. The tips of our own 
ears are tender enough in 
all conscience: if one reflects 
on the enormous length of 
the mule’s ears compared with 
ours, one can get some faint 
idea of how exquisitely sensi- 
tive to pain those members 
must be. The expression on 
the face of a confiding mule 
who, with eyes closed and chin 
resting on your shoulder, has 
laid his ears back to have them 
stroked, is one of luxurious 
ecstasy. But once put a 
twitch, once lay unholy hands, 
on those most inviting objects, 
and he will never forget it. 
And this result is not alto- 
gether physical. I believe— 


and I speak seriously— it is 


because you have done him 


gross insult. For the oddest 
thing about a mule is this, 
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—he loathes a donkey. On a 
donkey he will commit the most 
unprovoked assault. Feeling 
himself to be a _ horse gone 
wrong, he bitterly resents any 
reminder of that dark stigma 
on his birth which he so deeply 
deplores. His coat is not the 
donkey’s coat, his tail is not 
the donkey’s tail. His song, 
though not the music of his 
dam, is far removed from that 
of his detested sire. But there 
is no getting over those ears, 
Palpable symbols of a proud 
beast’s shame, they rise erec- 
tile, not to be ignored, and 
deliberately, coarsely, not only 
to thrust them upon his notice 
but actually to employ them 
as engines for his discomfiture, 
is both physically painful and 
in deplorable taste. We 
might at least pretend not to 
notice them. You will never 
make a friend, you will never 
keep a friend, by insulting 
him in his weakest points. 


J. K. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


WANTON WULLY only briefly 
rang the morning bell, and 
gingerly, with tight-shut lips 
and deep nose-breathings, as if 
its loud alarm could so be 
mitigated. Once before he had 
done it just as delicately— 
when the Earl was dying, and 
the bell-ringer, uncertain of 
his skill to toll, when the time 
came, with the right half- 
minute pauses, grieved the 
town and horrified the Castle 
by a rehearsal in the middle of 
a winter night. But no soul 
of mercy is in brazen bells that 
hang aloof from man in lofty 
steeples, and this one, swung 
ever so gently, sullenly boomed 
—boomed—boomed. 

“Oh, to the devil wi’ ye!” 
said Wanton Wully, sweating 
with vexation. “Of all the 
senseless bells! A big, boss 
bluiter! I canna compel nor 
coax ye!” and he gave the 
rope one vicious tug that 
brought it, broken, round his 
ears; then went from the 
church into the sunny, silent, 
morning street, where life and 
the day suspended. 

In faith! a senseless bell, a 
merciless bell, waking folk to 
toil and grief. Dr Brash and 
Ailie, heavy -eyed, beside the 


bed in the attic bower, shivered 
at the sound of it, and looked 
with fear and yearning at the 
sleeping child. 

She moved her head from 
side to side a little on the 
pillow, with a murmur from 
her parched lips, and there was 
a flicker of the evelids— that 
was all. Between her and 
the everlasting swound, where 
swings the world and all its 
living things, there seemed no 
more than a sheet of tissue- 
paper, white as her own cheek : 
it was as if a breath of the 
tender morning air would 
quench the wavering flame 
that once was joy and Lennox 
Dyce. The heart of Auntie 
Ailie rose clamouring in her 
bosom; her eyes stung with 
the brine of tears restrained, 
but she clenched her teeth that 
she might still be worthy of 
the doctor’s confidence. 

He saw it, and put out his 
hand and pressed her shoulder, 
a fat old-fashioned man, well 
up in years, with whiskers 
under his chin like a cravat, 
yet beautiful as a prince to 
Ailie, for on him all her hopes 
were cast. “They call me 
agnostic—atheist even, whiles, 
I hear,” he had said in the 
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midst of their vigil; “and, in- 
deed, I’m sometimes beat to 
get my mind beyond the me- 
chanism, but — h’m!—a fine 
child, a noble child; she was 
made for something —h’m! 
That mind and talent—h’m !|— 
that spirit—h’m !—the base of 
it was surely never yon grey 
stuff in the convolutions.” And 
another time the minister had 
come in (the folk in the street 
were furious to see him do it }), 
and timidly suggested prayer. 
“Prayer!” said Dr _ Brash, 
“before this child, and her 
quite conscious! Man, what 
in God’s own name are we 
doing here, this—h’m!—dear 
good lady and I, but fever 
ourselves with sleepless, silent 
prayer? Do you think a pro- 
per prayer must be official? 
There’s not a drop of stuff in 
a druggist’s bottle but what’s 
a solution of hope and faith 
and prayer. Con-found it, 
sir!” 

He put out his hand and 
pressed her on the shoulder, 
and never said a word. Oh, 
the doctors! the doctors! Hale 
men and hearty, we can see 
their shortcomings and can 
smile at them, but when the 
night -light burns among the 
phials ! 

It was the eighth day after 
Kate, with a face of clay, and 
her sleeves rolled up, and the 
dough still on her elbows as 
she had come from the baking- 
board, burst upon the doctor in 
his surgery with the cry, “Dr 
Brash, Dr Brash! ye’re to 
haste ye and come at once to 
the wee one!” He had gone 
as nearly on the wings of the 
wind as a fat man may in 
carpet-slippers, and found a 
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distracted family round the 
fevered child. 

“Tut, tut, lassie,” said he, 
chucking her lightly under the 
chin. “What new prank igs 
this, to be pretending illness? 
Or if it’s not a let-on, I’ll be 
bound it’s MacGlashan’s al- 
mond tablet.” 

“It’s these curséd crab- 
apples in the garden; I’m sure 
it’s the crab-apples, doctor,” 
said Miss Bell, looking ten 
years older than her usual. 

“H’m! I think not,” said 
Dr Brash more gravely, with 
his finger on the pulse. 

“‘Tt’s bound to be,” said Bell, 
piteous at having to give up 
her only hope. ‘‘Didn’t you 
eat some yesterday, pet, after 
I told you that you were not 
to touch them?” 

“No,” said Bud, with hot 
and heavy breathing. 

“Then why didn’t ye, why 
didn’t ye; and then it might 
have been the apples?” said 
poor Miss Bell. ‘ You shouldn't 
have minded me; I’m aye s0 
domineering.” 

“No, you're not,” said Bud, 
and wanly smiling. 

“Indeed I am; the thing’s 
acknowledged,” said her auntie. 
‘I’m desperate domineering to 

ou.” 

“l’m—TI’m not kicking,” 
said Bud. It was the last 
cheerful expression she gave 
utterance to for many days. 

Wanton Wully was not long 
the only one that morning in 
the sunny street. Women 
came out, unusually early, as 
it seemed, to beat their basses; 
but the first thing that they 
did was to look at the front of 
Daniel Dyce’s house with 4 
kind of terror lest none of the 
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blinds should be up, and Mr 
Dyce’s old kid glove should 
be off the knocker. ‘“ Have 
you heard what way she is 
keeping to-day?” they asked 
the bellman. 

“Not a cheep!” said he, “I 
saw Kate sweepin’ out her 
door-step, but I couldna ask 
her. That’s the curse of my 
occupation; I wish to good- 
ness they had another man for 
the grave-diggin’.” 

“You and your graves!” 
said the women. “Who was 
mentioning them?” 

He stood on the syver-side 
and looked at the blank front 
of Daniel Dyce’s house with a 
gloomy eye. “A _ perfect 
caution!” he said, “that’s 
what she was—a_ perfect 
caution! She called me Mr 
Wanton and asked me for my 
legs.” 

“Tg there anything wrong 


with your legs?” said one of 
the women. 

“Whiles a weakness,” said 
Wanton Wully, for he was no 


hypocrite. “Her uncle tell’t 
me once it was a kind o’ weak- 
ness that they keep on gantrys 
doon in Maggie White’s. But 
she does not understand—the 
wee one; quite the leddy! she 
thought it was a kind o’ gout. 
Me! I never had the gout,— 
I never had the money for it, 
more’s the pity.” 

He went disconsolate down 
the street to get his brush and 
barrow, for he was, between 
the morning bell and breakfast 
time, the burgh’s Cleansing 
Department. Later—till the 
middle of the day—he was the 
Harbour-Master, wore a red- 
collared coat and chased the 
gulls from the roofs of the 
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shipping - boxes and the boys 
from the slip-side where they 
might fall in and drown them- 
selves; his afternoons had half 
a dozen distinct official cares, 
of which, in that wholesome 
air, grave-digging came seldom- 
est. This morning he swept 
assiduously and long before 
the house of Daniel Dyce. 
Workmen passing yawning to 
their tasks in wood and garden, 
field and shed, looked at the 
muffled knocker and put the 
question ; their wives, making, 
a little later, a message to the 
well, stopped too, put down 
their water-stoups, and specu- 
lated on the state of things 
within. Smoke rose from more 
than one chimney in the Dyces’ 
house. ‘It’s the parlour fire,” 
said Wanton Wully. “It 
means breakfast. Cheery Dan, 
they say, aye makes a hearty 
breakfast ; I like to see the gift 
in a man mysel’, it’s a good 
sign o’ him the night before.” 

Peter the post came clamp- 
ing by-and-bye along the street 
with his letters, calling loudly 
up the closes, less willing than 
usual to climb the long stairs, 
for he was in a hurry to reach 
the Dyces’, Not the window 
for him this morning, nor had 
it been so for a week, since 
Kate no longer hung on the 
sashes, having lost all interest 
in the outer world. He went 
tip-toe through the flagged 
close to the backdoor and 
lightly tapped. 

‘“ What way is she this 
morning?” said he, in the 
husky whisper that was the 
best he could control his voice 
to, and in his eagerness almost 
mastered his roving eye. 

“She’s got the turn !—she’s 
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got the turn!” said the maid 
transported. ‘Miss Dyce was 
down the now and told me 
that her temper was reduced.” 

“Lord help us! I never 
knew she had one,” said the 
post. 

“Tt’s no temper that I 
mean,” said Kate, “but yon 
thing that you measure wi’ 
the weather-glass the doctor’s 
aye so cross wi’ that he shakes 
and shakes and shakes at it. 
But anyway she’s better. I 
hope Miss Ailie will come down 
for a bite; if not, she'll starve 
hersel’.” 

“That's rare! By George, 
that’s tip-top!” said the post- 
man, so uplifted that he went 
off with the M.C. step he used 
at Masons’ balls, and would 
have clean forgotten to give 
Kate the letters if she had not 
cried him back. 

Wanton Wully sat on a bar- 
row-tram waiting the post- 
man’s exit. “What way is 
she?” said he, and Peter’s 
errant eye cocked to all airts 
of the compass. What he 
wanted was to keep this tit- 
bit to himself, to have the 
satisfaction of passing it along 
with his letters. To give it to 
Wanton Wully at this stage 
would be to throw away good 
fortune. It was said by Daniel 
Dyce that the only way to keep 
a dead secret in the burgh was 
to send Wully and his hand- 
bell round the town with it 
as public crier. When Wanton 
Wully cried, it beat you to 
understand a word he said 
after “Notice!” but unoffici- 
ally he was marvellously gleg at 
circulating news. “ What way 
is she?” he asked again, seeing 
the postman’s hesitation. 
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' “Tf ye'll promise to stick to 
the head o’ the toun and let 
me alone in the ither end, I'll 
tell ye,” said Peter, and it was 
so agreed. 

But they had not long all 
the glory of the good tidings 
to themselves. Dr Brash came 
out of Dyce’s house for the 
first time in two days, very 
sunken in the eyes and sorely 
needing shaving, and it could 
be noticed by the dullest that 
he had his jaunty walk and a 
flower in the lapel of his badly- 
crushed coat. Aijlie put it 
there with trembling fingers; 
she could have kissed the man 
besides, if there had not been 
the chance that he might think 
her only another silly woman, 
Later Footles hurled himself 
in fury from the doorway, his 
master close behind him. At 
the sight of Mr Dyce the street 
was happy; it was the first 
time they had seen him for a 
week. In burgh towns that 
are small enough we have this 
compensation, that if we have 
to grieve in common over many 
things, a good man’s personal 
joy exalts us all. 

“She’s better, Mr Dyce, I’m 
hearing,” said P. & A. Mac- 
Glashan, wiping his hands on 
his apron. 

‘Thank God! Thank God!” 
said Mr Dyce. “You would 
know she was pretty far 
through?” 

“Well—we kind of jaloused. 
But we kent there was no 
danger—the thing would be 
ridiculous!” said P. & A. 
MacGlashan, and went into 
his shop in a hurry, much 
uplifted too, and picked out 
a big bunch of black grapes 
and sent his boy with them, 
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with his compliments, to Miss 
Lennox Dyce, care of Daniel 
Dyce, Esquire, Writer. 

Miss Minto so adored the 
man she could not show her- 
self to him in an hour like 
that; for she knew that she 
must weep, and a face be- 
grutten ill became her, so in 
she came from the door of her 
Emporium and watched him 
pass the window. She saw 
in him what she had never 
seen before—for in his clothing 
he was always trim and tidy, 
quite perjink, as hereabouts we 
say: she saw, with the sharp 
eyes of a woman who looks 
at the man she would like to 
manage, that his hat was 
dusty and his boots not very 
brightly polished. More than 
all the news that leaked that 
week from the Dyces’ dwelling 
it realised for her the state of 
things there. 

“Tcht! tcht! tcht!” she 
said to herself; “three of 
them yonder, and he’s quite 
neglected!” She went into a 
back room, where gathered the 
stuff for her Great Annual 
Jumble Sales with ninepenny 
things at sevenpence ha’penny, 
and searched a drawer that 
sometimes had revealed tre- 
mendous joy to Lennox and 
other bairns who were privi- 
leged to see what they called 
“Miss Minto’s back.” In the 
drawer there was a doll called 
Grace, a large, robust, and 
indestructible wooden child 
that had shared Miss Minto’s 
youth and found the years 
more kindly than she, since 
it got no wrinkles thinking on 
the cares of competition in the 
millinery and mantua-making 
trade, but dozed its days away 


upon feathers and silk and 
velvet swatches. Grace was 
dressed like a queen—if queens 
are attired in gorgeous hand- 
stitched remnants; she had so 
long been part of Miss Minto’s 
life that the mantua-maker 
swithered in her first inten- 
tion. But she thought how 
happy Mr Dyce must be that 
day, and hurriedly packed the 
doll in a box and went round 
herself with it for Lennox 
Dyce. 

As she knocked lightly at 
the front door, the old kid 
glove came loose in her hand 
—an omen! One glance up 
and down the street to see 
that no one noticed her, and 
then she slipped it in her 
pocket, with a guilty counten- 
ance. She was not young, at 
least she was not in her ’teens, 
but young enough to do a 
thing like that for luck and 
her liking of Daniel Dyce. 
But her courage failed her, 
and when Kate came to the 
door the first thing she handed 
to her was the glove. 

“Tt fell off,” she said. “I 
hope it means that it’s no 
longer needed. And this is a 
little thing for Miss Lennox, 
Kate; you will give her it 
with my compliments. I hear 
there’s an improvement?” 

“You wouldna believe it!” 
said Kate. ‘Thank God she'll 
soon be carrying-on as bad as 
ever!” 

Mr Dyce would not have 
cared a rap that morning if 
he had come upon his clerks at 
Catch-the-Ten, or even playing 
leapfrog on their desks. He 
was humming a psalm you 
may guess at as he looked at 
the documents heaped on his 
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table—his calf-bound books and 
the dark japanned deed-boxes 
round his room. 

“Everything just the same, 
and business still going on!” 
he said to his clerk. “Dear 
me! dear me! what a desper- 
ate world! Do you know, I 
had the notion that everything 
was stopped. No, when I think 
of it I oftener fancied all this 
was @ dream.” 

“Not Menzies v. Kilblane at 
anyrate,” said the clerk, with 
his hand on a bulky Process, 
for he was a cheery soul and 
knew the mind of Daniel Dyce. 

“T daresay not,” said the 
lawyer. “That plea will last 
a while, I’m thinking. And 
all about a five-pound fence! 
Let you and me, Alexander, 
thank our stars there are no 
sick bairns in the house of 
either Menzies or Kilblane, for 
then they would understand 
how much their silly fence 
mattered, and pity be on our 
Table -of- Fees!” He tossed 
over the papers with an im- 
patient hand. “Trash!” said 
he. “What frightful trash! 
I can’t be bothered with them 
—not to-day. They’re no more 
to me than a docken leaf. 
And last week they were 
almost everything. You'll have 
heard the child has got the 
turn?” 

“T should think I did!” said 
Alexander. “And no _ one 
better pleased to hear it!” 

“Thank you, Alick. How’s 
the family ?” 

“Fine,” said the clerk. 

“Let me think, now—seven, 
isn’t it? A big responsibility.” 

“Not so bad as long’s we 
have the health,” said Alex- 
ander. 
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“Yes, yes,” said Mr Dyce, 
‘All one wants in this world 
is the health—and a little more 
money. I was just thinking 

” The lawyer stopped 
himself and twinkled through 
his spectacles. ‘‘ You'll have 
read Dickens?” said he. 

“T was familiar with his 
works when I was young,” 
said Alexander, like a man 
confessing that in youth he 


played at bools. “They were 
not bad.” 
“Just so! Well, do you 


know there was an idea came 
to my mind just now that’s too 
clearly the consequence of read- 
ing Dickens for a week back, 
so I'll hold my hand and keep 
my project for another early 
occasion when it won't be 
Dickens that’s dictating.” 

He went early back that 
day, to relieve Ailie at her 
nursing, a8 he pretended to 
himself, but really for his own 
delight in looking at the life 
in eyes where yesterday was a 
cloud. A new, fresh, whole- 
some air seemed to fill the 
house. Bud lay on high 
pillows, with Miss Minto’s 
Grace propped against her 
knees, and the garret was full 
of the odour of flowers that 
had come in a glorious bunch 
from the banker’s garden. 
Bell had grown miraculously 
young again, and from between 
Ailie’s eyebrows had disap- 
peared the two black lines that 
had come there when Dr Brash 
had dropped in her ear the 
dreadful word pneumonia. 
But Dr Brash had beaten it! 
Oh, if she only knew the way 
to knit a winter waistcoat for 
him ! 

The child put out her hand 
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to her uncle, and he kissed 
her on the palm, frightful even 
yet of putting a lip to her 
cheek, lest he should experience 
again the terror of the hot 
breath from that consuming 
inward fire. 

“Well,” said he briskly, 
“how’s our health, your lady- 
ship? Losh bless me! What 
a fine, big, sonsy baby you have 
gotten here; poor Alibel’s nose 
will be out of joint, I’m think- 
ing.” 
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“Hasn’t got any,” said Bud, 
still weakly, in her new, thin, 
and unpractised voice, as she 
turned with a look that showed 
no lessening affection for the 
old doll, badly battered in the 
visage and wanting in the 
limbs, which lay beside her on 
the pillow. 

“Blythmeat and _bread- 
berry,” said Daniel Dyce. “In 
the house of Daniel Dyce! 
Bell and Ailie, here’s an ex- 
ample for you!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Following on stormy weeks 
had come an Indian summer, 
when the world was blessed 
with Ailie’s idea of Arden 
weather, that keeps one wood 
for ever green and glad with 
company, knows only the 
rumour of distant ice and rain, 
and makes men, reading there- 
of by winter fires, smell fir and 
feel the breeze on their naked 
necks and hunger for the old 
abandoned bed among the 
brackens. “It is better to 
hear the lark sing than the 
mouse squeak,” was the motto 
of Daniel Dyce, and though 
the larks were absent, he would 
have the little one in the 
garden long hours of the day. 
She beiked there like a kitten 
in the sunlight till her wan 
cheek bloomed. The robin 
sang among theapples—pensive 
a bit for the ear of age, that 
knows the difference between 
the voice of spring and autumn 
—sweet enough for youth that 
happily does not have an ear 
for its gallant melancholy ; the 
starlings blew like a dust about 
the sky; over the garden wall 


—the only one in the town that 
wanted broken bottles—far-off 
hills raised up their heads to 
keek at the little lassie, who 
saw from this that the world 
was big and glorious as ever. 

“My! ain’t this fine and 
clean?” said Bud. “Feels as 
if Aunt Bell had been about 
things with a duster.” She 
was enraptured with the blaze 
of the nasturtiums, that Bell 
would aye declare should be 
the flower of Scotland, for 
‘cress here, or cress there,” as 
she would say “they’re more 
like Scots than any flower I 
ken. The poorer the soil the 
better they thrive, and they 
come to gold where all your 
fancy flowers would rot for the 
want of nutriment. Nutri- 
ment! give them that in plenty 
and you'll see a bonny display 
of green and no’ much blossom, 
The thing’s a parable — the 
worst you can do with a Scots- 
man, if you want the best from 
him, ’s to feed him ower rich. 
Look at Captain Consequence 
—muligatawny even-on in 
India; a score of servant-men, 
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and never a hand’s-turn for 
himself,—all the blossom from 
that kind of Indian cress is on 
his nose.” 

“Lands sake! I am glad 
I’m not dead,” said Bud, with 
all her body tingling as she 
heard the bees buzz in the 
nasturtium bells and watched 
the droll dog Footles snap at 
the butterflies. 

“Tt’s not a bad world, one 
way and the other,” said Miss 
Bell, knitting at her side; “it 
would have been a hantle worse 
if we had had the making o'’t. 
But here we have no continuing 
city, and yonder—if the Lord 
had willed —you would have 
gone sweeping through the 
gates of the new Jerusalem.” 

“Sweeping!” said the child. 
“T can’t sweep for keeps; Kate 
won't give me a chance to 
learn. But anyhow I guess 
this is a good enough world 
for a miserable sinner like me.” 

Mr Dyce, who had carried 
her, chair and all, into the 
garden, though she could have 
walked there, chuckled at this 
confession. 

“Dan,” said Bell, “think 
shame of yourself! you make 
the child light-minded.” 

“The last thing I would look 
for in women is consistency,” 
said he, “and I daresay that’s 
the way I like them. What is 
it Ailie quotes from Emerson ? 
‘A foolish consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds,’ — 
that kind of goblin never scared 
a@ woman in the dark yet. But 
surely you'll let me laugh when 
I think of you chiding her 
gladness in life to-day, when I 
mind of you last week so 
desperate throng among the 
poultices.” 
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“T’m for none of your lawyer 
arguments,” said Bell, trying 
in vain to gag herself with 
a knitting-pin from one of the 
Shetland shawls she had been 
turning out for years with 
the hope that some day she 
could keep one for herself. “It 
might have been that ‘she 
pleased God and was beloved 
of Him, so that, living among 
sinners —among sinners, Dan, 
—‘she was translated. Yea, 
speedily was she taken away, 
lest that wickedness should 
alter her understanding, or 
deceit beguile her soul.’” 

“T declare if I haven’t forgot 
my peppermints,” said her 
brother, quizzing her, and clap- 
ping his outside pockets. “A 
consoling text! I have no 
doubt at all you could enlarge 
upon it most acceptably, but 
confess that you are just as 
glad as me that there’s the like 
of Dr Brash.” 

“T like the Doc,” the child 
broke in, with most of this dis- 
pute beyond her; “he’s a real 
cuddley man. Every time he 
rapped at my chest I wanted 
to cry ‘Come in.’ Say, isn’t 
he slick with a poultice!” 

“He was slick enough to 
save your life, my dear,” said 
Uncle Dan soberly, “I’m 
almost jealous of him now, 
for Bud’s more his than 
mine.” 

“Did he make me better?” 
asked the child. 

“Under God. I’m thinking 
we would have been in a bonny 
habble wanting Him.” 

“T don’t know what a bonny 
habble is from Adam,” said 
Bud, “but I bet the Doc wasn’t 
everything: there was that 
prayer, you know.” 
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“Eh?” exclaimed her uncle 
sharply. 

“Oh, I heard you, Uncle 
Dan,” said Bud, with a sly look 
up at him. “I wasn’t sleeping 
really that night, and I was 
awful liable to have tickled 
you on the bald bit of your 
head. I never saw it before, 
I could have done it easily if it 
wasn’t that I was so tired ; and 
my breath was so sticky that I 
had to keep on yanking it, just ; 
and you were so solemn and 
used such dreff’] big words. I 
didn’t tickle you but I thought 
I’d help you pray, and so I kept 
my eyes shut and said a bit 
myself. Say, I want to tell you 
something,” —she stammered, 
with a shaking lip. “I felt real 
mean when you talked about 
a sinless child; of course you 
didn’t know, but it was—it 
wasn’t true. I know why I 
was taken ill; it was a punish- 
ment for telling fibs to Kate. 
I was mighty frightened that 
I might die before I had a 
chance to tell you.” 

“Fibs!” said Mr Dyce seri- 
ously. “That’s bad. And I’m 
loth to think it of you, for 
it’s the only sin that does not 
run in the family, and the 
one I most abominate.” 

Bell stopped her knitting, 
quite distressed, and the child 
lost her new-come bloom. 
“T didn’t mean it for fibs,” 
she said, “and it wasn’t any- 
thing I said, but a thing I 
did when I was being Wini- 
fred Wallace. Kate wanted 
me to write a letter——” 

“Who to?” demanded 
Auntie Bell. 

“It was to—it was to— 
oh, I daren’t tell you,” said 
Bud, distressed. “It wouldn’t 





be fair, and maybe she'll tell 
you herself, if you ask her. 
Anyhow I wrote the letter 
for her, and seeing she wasn’t 
getting any answer to it, and 
was just looney for one, and 
I was mighty keen myself, 
I turned Winny on, and 
wrote one. I went out and 
posted it that dreff’le wet 
night you had the party, and 
I never let on to Kate, so she 
took it for a really really 
letter from the person we 
sent the other one to. I got 
soaked going to the post- 
office, and that’s where I 
guess God began to play His 
hand. Jim said the Almighty 
held a royal flush every 
blessed time; but that’s card 
talk, I don’t know what it 
means, ‘cept that Jim said 
it when the ‘Span of Life’ 
manager skipped with the 
boodle—lit out with the cash, 
I mean, and the company 
had to walk back from Kala- 
mazoo on the railroad ties.” 

“Mercy on us! I never 
heard a word of it,” cried 
Miss Bell. “Thisll be a 
warning! People that have 
bairns to manage shouldn’t 
be giving parties; it was the 
only night since ever you 
came here that we never put 
you to your bed. Did Kate 
not change your clothes when 
you came in wet?” 

“She didn’t know I was 
out, for that would have 
spoiled everything, ’cause she’d 
have asked me what I was 
doing out, and I’d have had 
to tell her, for I can’t fib that 
kind of fib. When I came in 
all soaking, I took a teeny- 
weeny loan of Uncle’s tartan 
rug, and played to Kate I 
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was Helen Macgregor, and 
Kate went into fits, and didn’t 
notice anything till my clothes 
were dry. Was it very very 
naughty of me?” 

“It was indeed! It was 
worse than naughty, it was 
silly,”, said her Uncle Dan, 
remembering all the prank 
had cost them. 

“Qh, Lennox! my poor 
sinful bairn!” said her aunt, 
most melancholy. 

“T didn’t mean the least 
harm,” protested the child, 
trembling on the verge of 
tears. “I did it all to make 
Kate feel kind of gay, for I 
hate to see a body mope,—and 
I wanted a little fun myself,” 
she added hastily, determined 
to confess all. 

“T’ll Kate her, the wretch!” 
cried Auntie Bell quite furious, 
gathering up her knitting. 

“Why, Auntie Bell, it wasn’t 
her fault, it was ‘ 

But before she could say 
more, Miss Bell was flying to 
the house for an explanation, 
Footles barking at her heels 
astonished, for it was the first 
time he had seen her trot with 
a ball of wool trailing behind 
her. The maid had the kitchen 
window open to the last inch, 
and looked out on a street 
deserted but for a ring of 
bairns that played before the 
baker’s door. Their voices, 
clear and sweet, and laden 
with no sense of care or ap- 
prehension, filled the afternoon 
with melody— 

‘* Water, water wall-flowers, 
Growing up so high, 
We are all maidens, 
And we must all die.” 


To the maid of Colonsay in 
an autumn mood, the rhyme 
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conveyed some pensive senti- 
ment that was pleasant though 
it almost made her ory: the 
air slipped to her heart, the 
words in some way found the 
Gaelic chord that shakes in 
sympathy with minor keys, 
for beautiful is all the world, 
our day of it so brief! Even 
Miss Bell was calmed by the 
children’s song as it came from 
the sunny street into the low- 
ceiled shady kitchen. She had 
played that game herself, sung 
these words long ago, never 
thinking of their meaning: 
how pitiful it was that words 
and a tune should so endure, 
unchanging, and all else alter! 

“Kate, Kate, you foolish 
lass!” she cried, and the maid 
drew in with the old astonish- 
ment and remorse, as if it was 
her first delinquency. 

“T—I was looking for the 
post,” said she. 

“Not for the first time, 
it seems,” said her mistress, 
“T’m sorry to hear it was 
some business of yours that 
sent Miss Lennox to the post- 
office on a wet night that was 
the whole cause of our tribu- 
lation. At least you might 
have seen the wean was dried 
when she came back.” 

“I’m sure and I don't 
know what you're talking 
about, me’m,” said the maid 
astounded. 

“You got a letter the day 
the bairn took ill; what was 
it about?” 

The girl burst into tears and 
covered her head with her 
apron. “Oh, Miss Dyce, Miss 
Dyce !” she cried, “ you’re that 
particular, and I’m ashamed 
to tell you. It was only just 
diversion.” 
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“Indeed, and you must tell 
me,” said her mistress, now 
determined. ‘“There’s some 
mystery here that must be 
cleared, as I’m a living woman. 
Show me that letter this 
instant!” 

“T can’t, Miss Dyce, I can’t, 
I’m quite affronted. You 
don’t ken who it’s from.” 

“TI ken better than yourself ; 
it’s from nobody but Lennox,” 
said Miss Bell. 

“My stars!” cried the maid 
astonished. ‘Do you tell me 
that? Amn’t I the stupid 
one? I thought it was from 
Charles. Oh, me’m! what will 
Charles Maclean of Oronsay 
think of me? He'll think I 
was demented,” and turning 
to her servant’s chest she 
threw it open and produced 
the second sham epistle. 

Miss Bell went in with it to 
Ailie in the parlour, and they 
readit together. Ailie laughed 
till the tears came at the story 
it revealed. ‘It’s more credit- 
able to her imagination than 
to my teaching in grammar 
and spelling,” was her only 
criticism. “The—the little 
rogue!” 

“And is that the way you 
look at it?” asked Bell, dis- 
gusted. “A pack of lies from 
end to end. She should be 
punished for it; at least 
she should be warned that it 
was very wicked.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said 
Miss Ailie. “I think she has 
been punished enough already, 
if punishment was in it. Just 
fancy if the Lord could make 
80 much ado about a little 
thing like that! It’s not a 
pack of lies at all, Bell; it’s 
literature, it’s romance.” 
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“Well, romancing!” said 
Miss Bell. “ What’s romanc- 
ing? Iam glad she has a con- 
viction of the sin of it herself. 
If she had slipped away from 
us on Wednesday this letter 
would have been upon her soul. 
It’s vexing her now.” 

“Tf that is so, it’s time her 
mind was relieved,” said Ailie, 
and rising, sped to the garden 
with the letter in her hand. 
Her heart bled to see the ap- 
prehension on Bud’s face, 
and beside her, Dan, stroking 
her hair and altogether be- 
wildered. 

“Bud,” cried Ailie, kissing 
her, “do you think you could 
invent a lover for me who 
would write me letters half so 
interesting as this? It’s a 
lover like that I have all the 
time been waiting for: the 
ordinary kind, by all my read- 
ing, must be very dull in their 
correspondence, and the lives 
they lead deplorably hum- 
drum— 


**¢Qh, Charlie is my darling, my 
darling, my darling ; 

Oh, Charlie is my darling, the young 
marineer.’ 


After this I'll encourage only 
sailors: Bud, dear, get me a 


nice clean sailor. But I stipu- 
late that he must be more dis- 
criminating with his capitals, 
and know that the verb must 
agree with its nominative, and 
not be quite so much confused 
in his geography.” 

“You're not angry with me, 
Aunt?” said Bud, in a tone of 
great relief, with the bloom 
coming back. “Was it very, 
very wicked?” 

“Pooh!” said Ailie. “If 
that’s wicked, where’s our Mr 
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Shakespeare? Oh, child! child! 
you are my own heart’s treas- 
ure. I thought a girl called 
Alison I used to know long ago 
was long since dead and done 
with, and here she’s to the fore 
yet, daft as ever, and her name 
is Lennox Dyce.” 

“ No, it wasn’t Lennox wrote 
that letter,” said Bud ; “it was 
Winifred Wallace, and oh, 
my! she’s a pretty tough pro- 
position. You’re quite, quite 
sure it wasn’t fibbing.” 

‘““No more than Cinderella’s 
fibbing,” said her aunt, and 
flourished the letter in the face 
of Dan, who she saw was 
going to enter some dissent. 
* Behold, Dan Dyce, the artist 
b-r-r-rain! Calls sailor sweet- 
hearts from the vasty deep, 
and they come obedient to her 
bidding. Spise and perils, 
Dan, and the golden horn a 
trifle out of its latitude, and 
the darling boy that’s always 
being drove from home. One 
thing you overlooked in the 
boy, Bud—the hectic flush. 
I’m sure Kate would have 
liked a touch of the hectic 
flush in him.” 

But Bud was still contrite, 
thinking of the servant. “She 
was so set upon a letter from 
her Charles,” she explained, 
“and now she'll have to know 
that I was joshing her. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t say joshing, 
Auntie Ailie,—I s’pose it’s 
slang.” 

“Tt is,” said her aunt, ‘and 
most unladylike ; let us call it 
pulling her le—— let us call 
it—oh, dash the English lan- 
guage! I’ll explain it all to 
Kate, and that will be the end 
of it.” 

“Kate ’d be dreffle rattled 
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to talk about love to a grown- 
up lady,” said Bud, on think- 
ing. “I'd best go in and ex- 
plain it all myself.” 

“Very well,” said Auntie 
Ailie; so Bud went into the 
house and through the lobby 
to the kitchen. 

“T’ve come to beg your 
pardon, Kate,” said she hur- 
riedly. “I’m sorry I—I~— 
pulled your leg about that 
letter you thought was from 
Charies.” 

“Toots! Ye needn’t bother,” 
said Kate, most cheerfully, 
with another letter open in her 
hand, and Mr Dyce’s evening 
mail piled on the table before 
her; “letters are like herring 
now, they’re comin’ in in eyes, 
I might have kent yon one 
never came from Oronsay, for 
it hadn’t the smell of peats, 
I have a real one now that’s 
new come in from Charles, 
and it’s just a beauty! He got 
his leg broken on the boats a 
month ago, and Dr Macphee’s 
attending him. Oh, I’m that 
glad to think that Charles's 
leg is in the hands of a kent 
face!” 

“Why! that’s funny,” said 
Bud. “And we were just 
going to write—oh, you mean 
the other Charles?” 

‘“T mean Charles Maclean,” 
said Kate, with some confu- 
sion. “I—I—was only lettin’ 
on about the other Charles; 
he was only a diversion.” 

“But you sent him a let- 
ter?” cried Bud. 

“Not me!” said Kate com- 
posedly. “I kept it, and I 
sent it on to Charles out in 
Oronsay when you were poorly; 
it did fine! He says he’s glad 
to hear about my education 
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and doesn’t think much of 
dancing, but that he’s always 
glad to get the scrape of a pen 
from me, because — because — 
well, just because he loves me 
still the same, yours respect- 
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fully, Charles Maclean. And 
oh, my stars, look at what a 
lot of crosses!” 

Bud scrutinised them with 
amazement. ‘Well, he’s a 
pansy!” said she. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Suddenly all the town began 
to talk of the pride of Kate 
MacNeill. She took to wear- 
ing all her best on week-days ; 
abandoned the kitchen window, 
and ruined an old-established 
trade in pay-night sweeties, 
that used to shower on her in 
threepenny packets at the 
start of every autumn when 
the days grew short. No 
longer blate young lads scraped 
with their feet uneasily in the 
sawdust of P. & A. Mac- 
Glashan’s, swithering between 
the genteel attractions of 
Turkish Delight and the elo- 
quence of conversation lozenges, 
that saved a lot of thinking 
and made the blatest equal 
with the boldest when it came 
to tender badinage below the 
lamp at the backdoor close 
with Dyce’s maid. Talk about 
the repartee of salons! wit 
moves deliberately there com- 
pared with the swift giff-gaff 
that Kate and her lads main- 
tained with sentiments doubly 
sweet and ready-made at three- 
pence the quarter-pound. So 
fast the sweeties passed, like 
the thrust and riposte of rapiers, 
that their final purpose was 
forgotten; they were sweeties 
no longer ‘to be eaten, but 
scented billets-doux, laconic 
of course but otherwise just as 
satisfactory as those that high- 
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born maidens get only one at 
a time and at long intervals 
when their papas are out at 
business. 


‘** Are you engaged ?” 
‘* Just keep spierin’.” 

‘‘ Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 
‘You are a gay deceiver.” 

* My heart is yours.” 


‘‘ How are your poor feet?” 


By the hour could Kate sus- 
tain such sparkling flirtations, 
or at least till a “Kiss me, 
dearest” turned up from the 
bottom of the poke, and then 
she slapped his face for him. 
It is the only answer in 
Colonsay unless he’s your in- 
tended. 

But it stopped all at once. 
P. & A. was beat to under- 
stand what way his pay-night 
drawings fell, until he saw that 
all the lads were taking the 
other side of the street. 
“That’s her off, anyway!” said 
he to Mrs P. & A, with a 
gloomy visage. “I wonder 
who’s the lucky man? It’s 
maybe Peter,—she’ll no’ get 
mony losengers from him.” 

And it was not only the de- 
cline in votive offerings that 
showed the vital change; she 
was not at the Masons’ ball, 
which shows how wrong was 
the thought of P. & A., for 
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Peter was there with another 
lady. Very cheery, too; ex- 
ceedingly cheery, ah, desper- 
ately gay, but quite beyond the 
comprehension of his partner, 
Jenny Shand, who was unable 
to fathom why a spirit so merry 
in the hall should turn to 
groans and bitterness when, 
feeling a faintish turn, she got 
him in behind the draft-screen 
on the landing of the stair to 
sit the ‘Flowers o’ Edinburgh.’ 
He was fidging fain to tell her 
plainly what he thought of all 
her sex, but strove like a per- 
fect gentleman against the in- 
clination, and only said “Ha! 
ha! do you say so, noo?” and 
“Weemen!” with a voice that 
made them all out nothing 
more than vipers. Poor Jenny 
Shand! bonny Jenny Shand! 
what a shame she should be 
bothered with so ill-faured a 
fellow! When she was pick- 
ing bits of nothing off his coat 
lapel, as if he was her married 
man, and then coming to her- 
self with a pretty start and 
begging pardon for her liberty, 
the diffy paid no heed; his 
mind was down the town, and 
he was seeing himself yesterday 
morning at the first delivery 
getting the window of Dyce’s 
kitchen banged in his face 
when he started to talk about 
soap, meaning to work the 
topic round to hands and 
gloves. He had got the length 
of dirty hands, and asked the 
size of hers, when bang! the 
window went, and the Hielan’ 
one in among her pots and 
pans. 

It was not any wonder, for 
other lads as deliberate and 
gawky as himself had bothered 
her all the week with the same 
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demand. Hands! hands! you 
would think, said she, they 
were all at the door wi’ a bunch 
of finger-rings bound to ma 

her right or wrong, even if they 
had to put them on her nose, 
Of course she knew finely what 
they were after—she knew that 
each blate wooer wanted » 
partner for the ball, and could 
only clench the compact with 
a pair of gloves; but just at 
present she was not in trim for 
balls, and landsmen had no 
interest for her. Some of 
them boldly guessed at seven- 
and-a-halfs without inquiry, 
and were dumfoundered that 
she would not look at them; 
and one had acquired a pair 
of roomy white cotton ones 
with elastic round the top— 
a kind of glove that plays a 
solemn part at burials, having 
come upon Miss Minto when 
her stock of festive kids was 
done. They waylaid Kate 
coming with her basket from 
the mangle —no, thanky, she 
was needing no assistance; or 
she would find them scratching 
at the window after dark; or 
hear them whistling, whistling, 
whistling—oh, so softly !—in 
the close. There are women 
rich and nobly born who think 
that they are fortunate, and 
yet, poor dears! they never 
heard the whistling in the 
close. Kate’s case was ter- 
rible! By day, in her walks 
abroad in her new merino, not 
standing so much as a wink, 
or paying any heed to & 
“Hey, Kate, what's your 
hurry?” she would blast them 
with a flashing eye. By 
night, hearing their signals, 
she showed them what she 
thought of them by putting 
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to the shutters. ‘ Dir-r-rt!” 
was what she called them, 
with her nose held high and 
every “r” a rattle on the lug 
for them —this to Bud, who 
could not understand the new 
distaste Kate had to the other 
sex. “Just dirt below my 
feet! I think myself far far 
above them.” 

One evening Mr Dyce came 
in from his office and quizzed 
her in the lobby. “Kate,” 
said he, “I’m not complain- 
ing, but I wish you would 
have mercy on my backdoor. 
There’s not a night I have 
come home of late but if I 
look up the close I find a lad 
or two trying to bite his way 
into you through the door. 
Can you no’ go out, like a 
good lass, and talk to them 
in Gaelic—it would serve them 
right! If you don’t, steps will 
have to be taken with a strong 
hand, as you say yourself. 
What are they wanting? Can 
this—can this be love?” 

She ran to the sanctuary 
of the kitchen, plumped in a 
chair, and was swept away in 
a storm of laughter and tears 
that frightened Bud, who 
waited there a return of her 
aunts from the Women’s Guild. 
“Why, Kate, what’s the mat- 
ter?” she asked. 

“Your un—your un—un— 
uncle’s blaming me for har- 
bouring all them chaps about 
the door, and says it’s love: 
oh dear! I’m black affronted.” 

“You needn’t go into hys- 
terics about a little thing like 
that,” said Bud; ‘ Uncle Dan’s 
tickled to death to see so many 
beaux you have, wanting you 
to that ball; he said last night 
he had to walk between so 


many of them waiting for you 
there in front, it was like 
shassaying up the middle in 
the Haymakers.” 

“It’s not hysterics, nor 
hersterics either,” said the 
maid; “and oh, I wish I was 
out of here and back in the 
isle of Colonsay !” q 

Yes, Colonsay became a great 
place then. America, where 
the prospects for domestics 
used to be so fascinating, had 
lost its glamour since Bud had 
told her the servants there 
were as discontented as in 
Scotland, and now her native 
isle beat Paradise. She would 
talk by the hour at a washing 
of its charms, of which the 
greatest seemed to be the 
want of public lamps and the 
way you heard the wind! 
Colonsay seemed to be a place 
where folk were always} happy, 
meeting in each other’s houses, 
dancing, singing, courting, 
marrying, getting money every 
now and then from sons or 
wealthy cousins in Australia, 
Bud wondered if they never 
did any work in Colonsay. 
Yes, yes, indeed! Kate could 
assure her, they worked quite 
often out in Colonsay—in the 
winter time. 

But one thing greatly 
troubled her—she must write 
back at once to the only 
Charles, who so marvellously 
had come to her through Bud’s 
unconscious offices, and she 
knew she could never sustain 
the standard of hand-write, 
spelling, and information Bud 
had established in her first 
epistle. Her position was 
lamentable. It was all very 
well to be the haughty madam 
on the street, and show her- 
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self a wise-like modest gyurl, 
but what was that without the 
education? C. Maclean was a 
man of education—he got it on 
the yats among the gentry, he 
had travelled all the world ! 

Kate’s new airs, that caused 
such speculation in the town, 
were—now let me tell you—all 
the result of a dash at educa- 
tion. She wanted to be able 
to write a letter as good as 
Bud in a week or two, and 
had engaged the child to 
tutor her. 

Bud never found a more 
delicious game in all her life, 
and it hurried her convalesc- 
ence, for to play it properly 
she must be Auntie Ailie, and 
Auntie Ailie was always so 
strong and well. 

“Education,” said Bud, who 
had a marvellous memory, and 
was now, you will notice, Ailie 
Dyce, sitting on a high chair, 
with the maid on a stool before 
her,—“ education is not what 
a lot of sillies think it is; it 
isn’t knowing everything. Lots 
try for it that way, and if 
they don’t die young, just 
when they’re going to win 
the bursary, they grow up 
horrid bores, that nobody asks 
to picnics. You can’t know 
everything, not if you sit up 
cramming till the cows come 
home; and if you want to see 
a brainy person jump, ask him 
how his mother raised her 
dough. Miss Katherine Mac- 
Neill, never—NEVER—NEVER 
be ashamed of not knowing a 
thing, but always be ashamed 
of not wanting to know. That’s 
Part One. Don’t you think 
you should have an exercise- 
book, child, and take it down?” 
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“Toots! what's my head 
for?” said the servant. 

“Uncle Dan says education 
is knowing what you don’t 
know, and knowing where to 
find it out without the other 
people knowing; but he says 
in most places you can get 
the name of having it fine and 
good by talking loud and 
pushing all your goods in front 
of you in a big enough barrow. 
And Auntie Bell—she says the 
fear of God is the beginning 
of wisdom, and the rest of it 
is what she skipped at Mary 
Mushet’s Seminary. But I[ 
tell you, child (said the echo of 
Ailie Dyce), that education’s 
just another name for love,” 

“My stars! I never knew 
that before,’ cried the ser- 
vant; “I’m awful glad about 
Charles !” 

“Tt isn’t that kind of love,” 
Bud _=sihurriedly __ explained, 
“though it’s good enough, for 
that’s too easy. You're only 
on the trail for education when 
you love things so you've 
simply got to learn as much as 
is good for your health about 
them. LEverything’s sweet— 
oh, so sweet—all the different 
countries, and the different 
people, when you understand, 
and the woods, and the things 
in them, and all the animals, 
— ’cepting maybe puddocks, 
though it’s likely God made 
them too,—and the stars, and 
the things men did, and women, 
—’specially those that’s dead, 
poor dears !—and all the books, 
’cepting the stupid ones Aunt 
Ailie simply can’t stand, though 
she never lets on to the ladies 
who like that kind.” 

“My Lord! must you love 
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them all?” asked the maid, 
astonished. 

“Yes, you must, my Lord,” 
said Bud. “ You'll never know 
the least thing well in this 
world unless you love it. It’s 
sometimes mighty hard, I 
allow. I hated the multipli- 
cation table, but now I love 
it—at least, I kind of love it 
up to seven times nine, and 
then it’s almost horrid, but 
not so horrid as it was before 
I knew that I would never 
have got to this place from 
Chicago unless a lot of men 
had learned the table up as 
far as twelve times twelve.” 

“T’m not particular about 
the multiplication table,” said 
the maid, “but I want to be 
truly refined, the same as you 
said in yon letter to Charles. 
I know he'll be expecting it.” 

“H-m-m-m-m!” said Bud, 
thoughtfully, “I s’pose I'll 
have to ask Auntie Ailie 
about that, for I declare to 
goodness I don’t know where 
you get it, for it’s not in any 
of the books I’ve seen. She 
says it’s the One Thing in a 
lady, and it grows inside you 
someway, like—like—like your 
lungs, I guess. It’s no use 
trying to stick it on outside 
with lessons on the piano or 
the mandoline, and parlour 
talk about poetry, and speaking 
mim as if you had a clothes- 
pin in your mouth, and couldn’t 
say the least wee thing funny 
without it was a bit you’d see 
in ‘Life and Work.’ Refine- 
ment, some folk think, is not 
laughing right out.” 
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“My stars!” said Kate. 

“And Auntie Bell says 
a lot think it’s not know- 
ing any Scotch language 
and never taking cheese to 
tea.” 

“T think,” said Kate, “we'll 
never mind refining; it’s an 
awful bother.” 

“But every lady must be 
refined,” said Bud. “ Ailie 
prosists in that.” 

“T don’t care,” said the 
maid; “I’m not particular 
about being very much of a 
lady,—I’ll maybe never have 
the jewellery for it,—but I 
would like to be a sort of 
lady on the Sundays, when 
Charles is at home. I’m not 
hurrying you, my dear, but— 
but when do we start the 
writing?” and she yawned in 
a way that said little for the 
interest of Professor Bud’s 
opening lecture. 

Whereupon Bud explained 
that in a systematic course of 
education reading came first, 
and the best reading was 
Shakespeare, who was truly 
ennobling to the human mind. 
She brought in Auntie Ailie’s 
Shakespeare, and sat upon the 
fender, and plunged Kate at 
once into some queer society 
at ‘Elsinore. But, bless you! 
nothing came of it: Kate fell 
asleep, and woke to find the 
fire cold and the child en- 
tranced with Hamlet. 

“Oh dear! it’s a slow job 
getting your education,” she 
said pitifully, “‘and all this 
time there’s my dear Charles 
waiting for a letter!” 


(To be continued. ) 











A Peep at Corsica. 


A PEEP AT CORSICA. 


PRECISELY at 4 P.M. the 
harsh note—half scream, half 
whistle—of the siren of the 
Iberia rent the air, and echoed 
amongst the steep roofs of the 
lofty, stained, and aged dwell- 
ings which line the quay of the 
old port of Marseilles. A mo- 
ment later we had cast off, and 
were backing out into the 
broad, still harbour, up and 
down which plied fussy little 
steamers full of folk coming 
from or going to the grim 
fortress of the Chateau d’If. 
It is a quaint place this Vieux 
Port, dating away back to the 
days of the Greeks, and still a 
haven for sailing-vessels and 
seafarers, and still a spot for 
the lading and unlading of 
merchandise, and, as of yore, 
smelling of bales and barrels, 
of tar and tarpaulins, of cables 
and cordage, and of the green 
sea-water and the green sea- 
slime, and the green and coated 
bottoms of wooden ships. 

Yet has it changed even of 
recent years, and the more 
especially by reason of the 
mighty rolling bridge which 
spans its outlet, a tribute to 
Gallic ingenuity and engineer- 
ing skill, ay, and good taste, 
—for the great cross-road and 
lofty towers and travelling 
carriage have not spoiled the 
Vieux Port, as anything less 
airy and elegant would as- 
suredly have done. 

Round we swing, the steer- 
ing-gear rattling and clatter- 
ing, and with a final ear-split- 
ting hoot make for the narrow 


passage between the bluff pro- 
montories crowned by their 
respective forts of Grasse-Tilly 
and d’Entrecasteaux. Well- 
nigh grazing the rocks on the 
right, we creep out to sea, to 
that glorious blue Mediter- 
ranean which lies bathed in 
the bright afternoon sunset, to 
the placid Gulf, out of which 
rise three whitish-yellow rocks, 
and the surface of which is 
dotted by tiny craft, and 
gleams and sparkles as though 
it were the home of floating 
jewels. And so to sea, with 
the great city lying spread out 
on slope and rock and ridge 
behind us, Notre Dame de la 
Garde high above all upon its 
pinnacle hill, Corniche gleam- 
ing white, save where the dull 
green of foliage hides the cliffs, 
a forest of masts rising behind 
the mighty breakwater on the 
left, and the long coast-line, 
bold and broken, trending 
away to the east and fading 
into dim obscurity. To sea, 
with the ground-swell rolling 
under our narrow craft, to 
burst in snowy foam on the 
sentinel rocks of the pro- 
montory,—to sea, and so out 
of sight of the second city of 
France,—to sea, with a sun 
sloping to the west, and the 
sky commencing to glow with 
crimson. Night steals gently 
on us, and the smoke-track 
streaming from our black fun- 
nels, the aftermost curiously 
flattened from side to side, lies 
low upon the water. The shore 
grows dusky, lighthouse lan- 
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terns wink and twinkle from 
afar, the air is salt and shrewd, 
for it is early May, and away 
behind us the sky has turned 
a sickly lemon hue, and is 
streaked with red, and splashed 
with heavy clouds for all the 
world like ink splotches on a 
dingy yellow blotting - paper. 
Nowadays some fourteen hours 
elapse between leaving Mar- 
seilles and arriving at Ajaccio, 
which, capital of Corsica, 
nestles snugly by its lovely 
bay at the base of hills clad 
with cistus-scrub and the 
inevitable olive. On all sides 
the prospect pleases, for the 
morning is fair and fresh as 
dew, the bay is sapphire and 
silver, the town is amber and 
white and red, the hills are 
pearly grey with olive - leaves 
and green with many groves 
and clustering undergrowth, 
the far-off mountains are misty 
outlines capped with glittering 
ermine. Somehow it is a lazy 
scene: the sea seems lazy, tumb- 
ling lazily ashore in lazy little 
wavelets; the quay is lazy thus 
early; the air has a lazy feel, 
albeit so fresh and pure; the 
people look lazy — gendarmes 
and all; the fishing-boats rock 
lazily ; the tricolor flaps lazily, 
and falls in folds about its staff ; 
nothing is in a hurry, nobody 
is in haste,—it is a gloriously 
indolent place this Ajaccio, the 
very spot for an idle holiday. 
Yet later it wakes to some 


kind of life, not specially pic- 
turesque yet interesting in its 
way. Cannon boom at inter- 
vals, and heavy shot send 
spurts of spray flying up 
about a distant target; men 
slouch at street corners; fat 
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priests saunter along the side 
paths; French infantry swing 
briskly past, marching to fife 
and drum; children swarm on 
their way to school, brown- 
faced rogues, merry, noisy, and 
doubtless wicked ; bugle prac- 
tice and drum tattoo wake 
weird echoes amongst the 
woods and rocks; carts jog 
along under the shady avenues ; 
shopkeepers exchange greetings 
in the sun, while at the market- 
stalls there is a lively bargain- 
ing and a very pretty glow of 
colour. It is pleasantly warm, 
bright, cheerful, and a trifle 
smelly in parts ; but who minds 
a few smells in an out-of-the- 
way Mediterranean town, with 
steep irregular lanes and ill-set 
causeways, and the reputed 
home of the great emperor 
facing a narrow alley? 

A few steps and one passes 
from town smells to country 
smells, to the true fragrance 
of Corsica, to the odour of 
aromatic plants, the sweet 
scent of countless flowers, the 
warm exhalations of a rich, 
life-giving, and fruitful soil. 

Those who may be invalids, 
and so unfit to fare far afield 
amongst the island beauties, 
will find much to entrance and 
console them no farther away 
than at the best hotel which 
Corsica can boast. In front 
of this fine, bright, comfort- 
able-looking building stretches 
a well-tended garden, sweet 
with flowers, ablaze with blos- 
soms, shaded by thick bushes 
and decked with orange - trees 
on which hang the golden juicy 
globes in great profusion. Fine 
bulbous plants with radiant 
petals perfume the air, and 
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wild and tamed shrubs mingle 
to rest the eye and refresh 
the jaded senses. Behind and 
above, a tangled grove cling- 
ing to a steep hillside, lies a 
leafy wilderness, amongst which 
paths wind upwards and where 
in the still evenings nightin- 
gales warble as though their 
little throats would burst with 
the joy of song. 

The place is a paradise for 
the botanist, and even the un- 
initiated must feel the charm 
of such variety of foliage and 
flower. Cactus and prickly 
pear stretch forth stumpy, 
spiny, pulpy, deformed arms ; 
beds of violets and clumps of 
pink geraniums deck every 
corner ; red roses blush modest- 
ly on their thorny sprays, and 
tender ferns spread their fronds 
and nestle in seclusion. Aloes 
are vivid and brilliant, purple 
irises with yellow hearts stand 
bravely to attention, fruit-trees 
are covered with masses of 
tender blossom, and olives, 
myrtles, arbutus bushes, dwarf 
palms, and gay and golden 
spurge form a veritable medley 
of shade and colour, a vast 
bower of beauty, fit wandering- 
place for the gorgeous butter- 
flies, the painted lizards, and 
the dainty songsters which find 
herein their homes. High above 
all this life and variety, on the 
summit of the rise, stands a 
little mortuary chapel, sacred 
to the memory of some for- 
gotten children who died years 
ago,—a dismal-looking cell, 
strange contrast to the bright- 
ness and colour of the hillside. 
The tinkle of a melodious bell 
strikes the ear, and through 
the rough scrub beyond the 
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garden confines a group of 
lean-necked sheep meander at 
will, plucking leaf and herbage 
with mobile lips as they wander 
hither and thither. We pass 
out into the wilds and find 
grey-headed dames busy har- 
vesting the little shiny black 
olives, strewn thick amongst 
the grass beneath the shady 
trees. Turning, a superb pros- 
pect spreads out far below us: 
the picturesque little town 
nestling under the heights and 
facing the great still bay; a 
wide valley, dotted with trees 
and houses, running inland and 
studded with fields in which 
sheets of golden flowers spread 
out like vivid carpets. Here 
and there the green is spangled 
with a spotless white, and we 
note the clustering roofs of an 
oil-factory and the spans of the 
viaduct which bears the clear 
waters of the Gravone to 
Ajaccio. All about and beyond 
rise bluff imposing heights, 
wooded and scrub - bedecked, 
and far away tower the peaks 
and ridges of the island’s lofty 
mountain-chain. 

A gleaming road, with the 
smooth, gritty, firm surface 
which powdered granite alone 
can give, winds along and up- 
wards to the spring of Salario. 
A bypath leads on to the hill- 
face amongst the white or pink 
cistus, which clusters every- 
where and looks not unlike 
our own wild-roses. Rough, 
ragged heath, with wax-white 
bells, the real maquis, crops up 
amongst scattered lichen-clad 
boulders, where lizards dart 
and play, and with quick 
tongues engulf unwary flies. 
Herds of agile, silky - haired 
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goats — clean-limbed, noble 
creatures, with fine eyes and 
ood horns—roam amongsc the 
scrub, or stand startled with 
twitching nostrils and stumpy 
flicking tails, or bound from 
rock to rock, or butt playfully 
at one another, the while the 
musical bell which guides the 
flock sounds softly from the 
leader’s neck and is answered 
by the call of the cuckoo, The 
place is wild and lonely, 
fragrant and warm and 
drowsy, pleasing to the eye, 
pleasing to the nostril, sooth- 
ing to the mind,—assuredly a 
panacea for the ills of over- 
work or the ravages of a harsh 
winter. 

And if beautiful by day it 
is as beautiful by night, when 
the full choir of birds is 
answered by the choir of fat 
frogs in the garden tanks, 
when new scents steal out 
upon the freshening air, when 
a full golden moon mounts on 
high and bathes all in a soft, 
uncertain light, when the ping 
of the flying gnat shrills in the 
ear and the tiny shadow of 
her enemy dances and wavers 
across the tortuous paths. 

But we are to fare afar on 
the morrow and to start early, 
so we hie us to bed and 
slumber, with a clock chiming 
plaintively and a _ belated 
chanticleer mistaking the 
brilliance of the moon for 
the light of another day. 

It is no trouble to rise in 
Corsica, the freshness of the 
morning tempts one,—it were 
& sin to lie a-bed, so we are 
ready for the travelling -car- 
riage and the three hardy 
ponies, and the driver with 
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slouch hat and impassive mien 
who handles the ribbons like 
a Jehu and is prompt to the 
minute. All aboard, with as 
little luggage as possible, and 
rugs carefully bestowed about 
the knees. The brake jerks 
free, Antonio, or whatever his 
name may be, utters an inspir- 
ing sound, the gravel crunches, 
the conciérge collects himself 
and bows, the harness - bells 
jingle, and we are off for 
Piana, forty and more miles 
to the north by way of Sagone 
and Carghese. Next to motor- 
ing, there is no more pleasant 
way of covering the ground 
than bowling along in a well- 
found voiture and imagining 
yourself a nobleman of olden 
times on the grand tour, per- 
chance in the days when John- 
son’s “ Bozzy”’ paid his visit to 
the patriot Paoli. Through 
the town in the first place, 
past the principal square with 
its statues looking out to sea, 
past the loafers in their vel- 
veteens, past curio shops with 
carved wine-gourds hung out- 
side their doors, noting the 
multitude of dogs, and observed 
of all observers. The feeling is 
very fine, even when one is not 
a novice in such adventurings. 
The little station whence trains 
start for their climb to Bastia 
is left behind, and soon we are 
out on dusty country lanes, and 
already whirl past black crosses 
by the roadside, mute witnesses 
to tragedies, and reminders 
that the vendetta yet lingers 
amongst this primitive race. 
Just at first, as we head up 
the wide valley which we 
viewed from Monte Salario, 
there is nothing so very foreign 
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about the drive, unless, indeed, 
it be the sight of flowers which 
one is not accustomed to meet 
out of doors in Britain. 

Spiked aloes adorn the 
hedgerows, there are verit- 
able fields of sickly pink as- 
phodel; but in addition there 
are old favourites — familiar 
scarlet poppies, blue corn- 
flowers like little bits of the 
sky set on stalks, yellow mari- 
golds, and a host of common 
yet pretty weeds peeping 
shyly from the grass or rust- 
ling reeds. We pass some 
rough land which, if cleared, 
would make an excellent golf- 
course, and on the whole feel 
glad that the rubber core does 
not yet bounce in Corsica. 

Nevertheless there are a few 
odd sights,—a woman in som- 
bre clothing and with a quaint, 
flat straw hat, astride a don- 
key ; queer stone ovens; burial 
chapels surrounded by funereal 
cypress trees; a travelling- 
carriage full of uniformed 
French officers, and a heavy 
diligence, like some lumbering 
coach of King George’s day, 
the interior of which for stuffi- 
ness and discomfort could not 
well be surpassed. 

Presently we begin to climb, 
for we are amongst the foot- 
hills, and soon are toiling 
wearily up the steep  brae 
which, with many twines and 
twists, leads to the neck or Col 
of San Sebastian. Up, ever 
upwards, with a deep bush- 
clad rift on our left and the 


sheer hillside on our right; 
up and up, till we descry a 
barn-like building silhouetted 
against the clear sky, into 
which the road seems to plunge 
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and end abruptly. These necks 
are a curious feature in the 
geology of Corsica, and add 
interest to the journey, for 
they nearly always command 
superb views and attract the 
traveller as definite halting. 
places, beyond which lies the 
unexplored. 

The Colle di Sabastiano is 
no exception to the rule, for 
one has scarcely passed the 
ridge when the whole northern 
mountain-chain about Vico, 
snow-dotted and fair with 
light and shadow, bursts into 
view, while in the nearer dis- 
tance the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Sagone lave the rocky 
indented shore of the level 
plain through which courses 
the Liamone. 

On go the brakes, the leather 
squeaks shrilly, our jehu chir- 
rups, and the tough little Cor. 
sicans are off downhill in 
capital style. We rattle past 
a wine-waggon with eight 
straining horses dragging at 
the traces. Corsican wine is 
good and potent, but most of 
it finds its way to France and 
is incorporated in more fiery 
liqueurs — vermuth, absinthe, 
chartreuse, and other comrades 
of the coffee-cup. A wayside 
inn, quite a lively rendezvous, 
is passed. Above it, nestling 
amongst groves, lies the pic- 
turesque Calcatoggio, from 
which one looks out upon the 
wide bay, with its headland 
and old Genoese round tower 
and tiny islets, and marks the 
white cluster which denotes 
Carghese, far away across the 
glittering waters. 

On again, and still downhill, 
past straggling hedges sprayed 
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with vetch and sweet -pea 
blooms, and orchards where 
cherry or plum blossom makes 
a brave show both on the 
gnarled branches and amongst 
the short rough grass. Daisies 
and king-cups stud the road- 
side, and the softened cadence 
of the waves murmurs in the 
ear. Soon we are in the plain 
itself, a marshy stretch, with 
an unenviable reputation and 
many eucalypti, but full of 
fertility, and bounded on the 
west by glistening sands, on 
which the merriest of wavelets 
dissolve in spray and snowy 
foam. 

Sagone is a funny little 
place with a funny little inn, 
just south of the spot where 
the road to Vico branches off. 
It recalls some wayside hostel 
in the English coaching days, 
for diligence after diligence, 
white with dust, rolls up to the 
door and discharges its load of 
hungry travellers. The horses 
are turned into the fields and 
the inn is turned into a place 
of bustle and confusion, during 
which we retire to the shore, 
inspect the toy-like quay, and 
find, amongst the shelly sand, 
brown fibrous balls or ovals of 
seaweed, a quaint form of jet- 
sam moulded by the incessant 
friction of waves and _ tides. 
We lunch in a bedroom, and 
eat everything out of order, 
starting with raw ham, and 
surprised to receive a fourth 
course of bony, but very palat- 
able, fish. We make acquaint- 
ance with broccia, a fat dome 
of white milk-cheese, all 
marked with lines by its wick- 
erwork case, and of a curious 
flavour, by no means unpleas- 
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ant, but vastly improved by 
the addition of sugar. Juicy 
oranges conclude the feast, 
which, considering variety and 
quantity, is remarkably cheap, 
and considering service and 
table utensils remarkably dear. 
There is time for a ramble up 
@ miniature glen, down which 
a clear but tiny stream trickles, 
and where the air is redolent 
of scented myrtle and rosemary 
and lavender. 

Off to the north once more, 
and so across the wooden 
bridge spanning a deep still 
pool in the reed-lined Liamone. 
Silvery trout leap from the 
placid surface, and long water- 
weeds wave hither and thither 
in the under-current. We pass 
peasants with guns slung 
across their backs, who doff 
their slouch hats and bid us 
good-day, and in the bay mark 
a green schooner at anchor 
embarking her cargo of char- 
coal, a considerable item of 
trade in this part of the coast. 
The road to Carghese climbs 
upwards by the sea and passes 
old watch-towers perched high 
on headlands, relics of the 
times when Algerian rovers 
and other piratical craft men- 
aced the coast. Carghese, it- 
self a considerable village, 
spreads out upon a couple of 
hill spurs, and is of interest 
mainly from the presence 
therein of descendants of 
Greek settlers, who form a 
marked contrast to the usual 
Corsican type. They possess a 
church of their own, a some- 
what imposing edifice in a 
country of barn-like buildings 
and severe architectural sim- 
plicity. From Carghese we 
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rattle down a steep incline and 
presently meet two horsemen 
riding furiously, the one with 
@ narrow pink sash across his 
shoulders, the other with a 
similar, but green, decoration. 
We take them for electioneer- 
ing agents, but ere long meet a 
kind of shandrydan packed full 
of folk, young and old, followed 
by more equestrians, and later 
learn that this was a bridal 
party en route for the celebra- 
tion. There seemed to be a 
remarkable absence of finery, 
save in the case of the out- 
riders, and the whole turn-out 
resembled a farmer’s gig mak- 
ing for the kirk upon the 
Sabbath rather than the ret- 
inue of a bride escorting her 
to the altar. 

But we must hurry on. 
Passing green wheat - fields 
and many vineyards, and way- 
side fountains spraying ice-cold 
water and shaded by weeping 
willows, we cross the tiny 
Lozzi, babbling onwards to 
the Gulf of Chioni, and fringed 
by lean gum-trees, and then 
start toiling upwards through 
wild mountain scenery where 
brawling torrents dash down 
steep stony beds, and where 
in the dense maquis, ten to 
twelve feet in height, the 
savage wild boar finds a 
refuge. The sun was sloping 
to the west ere we surmounted 
the last col and descended on 
Piana, surely the most pictur- 
esque of villages! A glorious 
seascape stretched far below 
us,—still blue water, reddish 
rocks, green slopes, and white 
houses all aglow in the soft 
evening light, while from the 
rugged land above came fresh 
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odours of pine and larch, The 
inn at Piana is humble but 
the fare most excellent, and 
the hostess a worthy soul, who 
’tis to be feared will ere lon 
be left behind in the world’s 
race, once the glories of the 
wonderful Calanches come to 
be known by the prying tourist, 
At sunset these Calanches 
are at their best. Massive 
ridges of red rock jut out from 
the mountain-side, and trend 
downwards to the Mediter. 
ranean, one thousand feet be- 
low. They extend as sharp 
promontories, enclosing dainty 
little bays, where charcoal 
schooners lie at anchor in 
security, looking like toy 
vessels when viewed from the 
road. These great spurs and 
bastions, apparently as the 
result of weathering, have 
been converted into the 
queerest and most fantastic 
outlines. High above all is a 
mass shaped like the baboon 
god of the Egyptians, in an- 
other spot rises an emaciated 
sitting Pharaoh, the profile of 
King Edward VII. spreads 
against the reddening sky, 
while peaks and _ pinnacles, 
castles and spires, griffins and 
dragons and gargoyles, towers 
and fretted crags, are mingled 
in a wild confusion. It is as 
though some gigantic and in- 
sane sculptor had, with ruthless 
chisel, cut and carved and 
chipped at his mad will, now 
fashioning likenesses of the 
horrors crowding his diseased 
brain, anon in lucid moments 
carving with marvellous skill 
the strangest grottoes, the most 
curious of fantasies. The road 
has been hewn and blasted 
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through these rock spurs, so 
that they tower as broken 
cliffs above it, and form narrow 

where water drips 
amongst mosses and ferns and 
nodding foxgloves and moun- 
tain trees. 

Below the road and between 
the ridges are huge gorges 
with bush-clad slopes, seamed 
by rivulets which go tumbling 
down to the fairy-like bays 
whose clear yellow sand gleams 
golden in the sun’s rays. The 
whole formation is most re- 
markable. To match it we 
fancy one would have to hie 
to Colorado, where possibly the 
famous caiions may present 
some such chaos of carved 
rock, though it is more than 
likely that the Calanches are 
unique. They baffle the artist, 
and mere words cannot do 
justice to them. By moonlight, 
when all is very still, and the 
bays glitter far below, and the 
air has a frosty touch, and the 
weird rocks glint as though 
breathed upon with an icy 
breath, one can imagine this 
strange spot some castle of 
the gnomes, some fortress of 
the little earth-dwellers, and 
half expects to see tiny figures, 
with peaked caps and pointed 
beards, leaping from point to 
point, dodging hither and 
thither, peering over the ledges, 
and dancing merrily on pinnacle 
and crag. 

Piana is worth a week’s visit, 
but, alas! we are off through 
the Calanches early in the 
morning and note, what we 
had not previously observed, 
that some of the rocks have 
been pierced through and 
through as though riddled by 





round-shot, or bored by some 
monstrous worm, or loopholed 
by the gnomes themselves. 
Seven miles downhill to Porto, 
a most lovely drive, with a bay 
like a Scotch fiord below, and 
in front a dense low wood 
covering the mountain - face, 
and birds warbling, and a great 
hawk poised aloft as if to 
say—‘ To-day something will 
die in the Calanches !” 

Porto is small but pictur- 
esque, possessing an old battle- 
mented watch-tower. It lies 
at the movth of its little river, 
and ships charcoal and the 
resinous and fragrant wood 
which reaches it from the 
shaggy forests of Aitone and 
Valdoniello. High hills rise 
behind it, reaching away to 
Capo Tafonato and Calvi by 
the sea. We turn to the right 
and run along by the stream, 
near which are huge grey 
boulders hollowed out and 
overhanging. One of them 
has had its cavity built up to 
form a house or granary or 
sheepfold, another is shaped 
like a broken and gaping egg- 
shell, The wayside flowers are 
very fine here,—pink cyclamen, 
forget-me-nots, pale-blue lupins, 
borage, orchises, rare pancra- 
tium lilies, green and clustering 
hellebore, and a dozen others 
peeping out at us. Soon we 
begin to mount, and all morn- 
ing wind upwards in the valley 
of the Porto, a magnificent 
ravine, wherein all the trees 
are decked in their fresh spring 
green, and where the canton- 
niers are busy perfecting an 
already perfect road. The 
higher we climb the more 
sublime becomes the scenery, 
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till its grandeur culminates in 
the mighty and precipitous 
gorge whence rises the blood- 
red Spelunca or Speloncato, a 
huge granite mass with a triple 
summit, on which lie patches 
of verdure, green as only grass 
can be from which the snow 
has melted. In the rampart 
opposite there is a break, so 
that one sees a stretch of com- 
paratively level mountain-top 
set with pines, and white with 
an untrodden mantle, where 
doubtless the moufflon wage 
their battles and bring forth 
their young. Hundreds of feet 
below, the Porto, a fine trout- 
ing stream, and readily acces- 
sible at LEvisa, foams and 


sprays and chafes, the thunder 
of its coursing mellowed and 
softened by the vast cushion 
of air between it and us,—air 
cold, clear, and with a nip in 


it as of wintry days at home. 
Villages perch on these wild 
mountain-flanks, but we pass 
them by and crawl upwards 
to bare savage uplands, like 
Scottish hills, clad in places 
with trees which are yet bud- 
ding, and seamed by babbling 
burns half-choked with last 
year’s crinkled, withered leaves. 
And so to Evisa, our first 
halting-place, amongst budding 
chestnut woods—a clean, cold 
village, where luncheon does us 
a world of good, and we devour 
portions of a tasty hare at a 
time when hare is out of 
season, and enjoy sweet cakes 
of broccia and fine firm eggs 
and the tenderest of chickens, 
and quaff a good red-wine, and 
chaff our good-natured hostess, 
who boasts a glass eye, and 
altogether feel at peace with 
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creation and more inclined to 
tarry a while than to drive 
another thirty miles or go, 
But it is up and away again! 
A brief space and we enter the 
forest aisles where the pines of 
Aitone stand in serried ranks, 
and where the billowing ground 
is deep in crackling twigs and 
long dead cones and all the 
débris of the conifers, We 
sniff the terebin in the air, and 
view the mistletoe hanging in 
clusters from the boughs. The 
trees, though straight and 
beautiful, are mostly young, 
for their parents long since 
were felled to yield tall masts 
for the battleships of France, 
and doubtless many a one was 
pierced by British balls and 
torn by flying chain-shot and 
starred by bullets, what time 
the old three-deckers were wont 
to hug each other at yardarm- 
length and pound and roar and 
crash and splinter in their 
canopies of smoke. How siill 
and silent it is, how cold and 
chill and pure! Glade upon 
glade of lean dark trunks, 
avenues of clumped pine- 
needles, vistas of spreading 
boughs and clinging cones. 
A squeal and rustle, and a 
litter of young pigs scampers 
across the road—tiny, clean, 
black fellows, jolly little chaps 
with curly tails and pink 
snouts, as full of larks as any 
troop of schoolboys. They 
pass, and silence falls again in 
these chaste solitudes, home of 
the boar and the wild cat and 
the forest ranger. It is a long 
ascent, but at last the pines 
thin, and beeches with tangled 
beards of grey lichen depend- 
ing from them and the purple 
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haze of leafless birches take 
their place, and a rank bracken 
coats the braes, and snow 
patches fill the hollows. We 
boulders coated with a 
thin, green, fungoid growth, 
and shining curiously in the 
bright mountain light. At 
last we top the pass, the bare 
Col di Vergio, wellnigh 5000 
feet above the sea, where 
purple crocuses crouch amongst 
the rough grass and the snow 
lies deep and pure. In front 
and behind the prospect is 
superb. Looking back, we 
gaze over the whole valley of 
the Porto, shrouded by the 
wide-spreading forest and bul- 
warked by steep slopes on the 
left and towering precipices on 
the right. 
In front and at our feet lies 
a vaster and older forest, Val- 
doniello, home of the huge Pir 
Larriccio, which, of vast girth, 
may tower aloft for 200 feet, 
a monarch of the wilds. On 
the left Monte Cinto, highest 
peak in Corsica, rears its white 
crest and spotted ridge well- 
nigh 9000 feet towards heaven ; 
while beyond the far confines 
of the forest stretch the green- 
grey pastures of Niolo, watered 
by the swift-flowing and snow- 
fed Golo. We stand a-gaze for 
a brief space, and then plunge 
downwards into the sombre 
depths of Valdoniello, scaring 
a great brown owl which fiits 
silently amongst the black 
trunks like an evil, feathered 
spirit, and putting up a hawk 
which sails down the clear 
space between the walls of 
huge trees, perches a moment, 
and then glides slowly into the 
Tecesses of the wood. 
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It is chill and damp in the 
forest, and the scent of felled 
pines fills the nostrils. Mile 
after mile we course along the 
winding, rutted track, and at 
long last emerge upon a bare 
wind-swept stretch of rough 
moor and fields, and come upon 
@ river with marvellously clear 
blue water dashing bravely 
over light-hued stones. We 
are not sorry to reach Calacuc- 
cia, a place of little interest, 
nor to leave it next day and 
enter the gorge of the Golo, 
where this considerable stream 
rushes along furiously amidst 
a wilderness of boulders and 
between lofty barriers of frown- 
ing cliffs. A monument and 
cross mark where a_ travel- 
ling carriage went hurtling to 
its doom and its occupant 
drove headlong to eternity. 
Other crosses tell of tragedies, 
for we are in a bandit country 
where the grim vendetta has 
taken toll in times past, and 
may do so again upon occa- 
sion. We trace the Golo to 
open land, cross it, heading 
south, and skirt a well-fav- 
oured plain, and up and over 
yet another col to Corte, which, 
long ere we reach it, we see 
below us, piled and perched 
upon a little hill of its own 
hard by the base of the giant 
Monte Rotondo, whose summit, 
beloved of the mouffion, is veiled 
in clinging vapours. 

Corte is a venerable town, 
and boasts a war-worn citadel, 
Paoli’s house, a magnificent 
situation, two fine rivers—the 
Tavagnano and Restonica,— 
several statues and respectable 
shops, and a café haunted by 
the garrison. For the rest, it 
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has very steep and filthy lanes, 
a multitude of impudent urch- 
ins, and a history not devoid 
of interest ; but, on the whole, 
Corte is best when viewed from 
a distance, especially from the 
road which leads to Vivario 
and Vizzavona, the latter our 
next place of call. All the 
way to Vivario are vineyards 
and chestnut woods and cherry- 
trees in bloom; and as one toils 
up to the village, there come 
into view what seem to be the 
twin pink and black funnels 
of an ocean-liner. They look 
very curious, but are merely 
the water-tanks at the station, 
albeit at a distance one could 
have sworn that they were 
rooted in a steamer’s hull. 

Vivario is a pretty place, and 
possesses a handsome and un- 
finished church, and a number 
of merry little maids who hurl 
handfuls of wild-flowers at us 
and are bewildered by receiv- 
ing slabs of chocolate in re- 
turn, Again a col and more 
wild mountain scenery, and 
we reach yet another forest, 
with Monte d’Oro keeping 
guard over it, and a delight- 
ful chalet in its depths, where 
everything is of the best, and 
it is no longer necessary to pre- 
serve your first knife and fork 
in all their greasiness through- 
out a meal. 

For sheer pleasure I doubt if 
anything surpassed the morn- 
ing following. The air was 
like nectar, the snowdrifts on 
Monte d’Oro dazzling, the sun 
brilliant, the view towards 
Tattone pleasing in the ex- 
treme, and the immediate sur- 
roundings—holly trees bright 
with scarlet berries, a trouting 
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stream singing from the hollow, 
and young pines and larches 
clustering on every side—peace- 
ful and full of charm. Another 
col, our last, had perforce to 
be surmounted, and we grieved 
to reach it, for the forest of 
Vizzavona is indeed a “thing 
of beauty,” and so “a joy 
for ever.” Beautiful beeches, 
stately trees with delicate 
foliage, mingle with the coni- 
fers; birds sing in these more 
open stretches, and one envies 
the wood-cutters cooking their 
breakfasts or splitting oozy 
logs. There is a little summer 
hotel near the col and a small 
fort on its summit, which is 
a bleak and desolate place, but 
to the south-west commands a 
most extensive view down the 
valley of the Gravone. A long 
bare slope gives place to moun- 
tain-flanks dark with dense 
maquis. Beyond is Bocognano, 
shrouded in chestnut green; 
beyond that again a multitude 
of blue hill-ranges back one 
another to the distant sea. 
The driver shoves old boot- 
soles between the brakes and 
the tyres, and there is every 
reason for such precaution. 
Steep as the Highland road 
from the Spittal of Glenshee, 
with turns and twists and 
never a barrier, is the Route 
Nationale from the col to 
Bocognano. But Antonio 
might be the driver of the 
Braemar coach by the way he 
handles the ribbons and sends 
his team fiying down the 
declivity. In a very brief 
space we are in the famous 
village of Bella Coschia, the 
ex-bandit, who retired from his 
honourable profession several 
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years ago with a free pardon 
and a dozen murders resting 
lightly on his soul. We were 
keen to see this famous slayer 
of his fellow-men, but Antonio 
believed he was alla campagna, 
and was not at all keen to 
discuss the subject. We swept 
through Bocognano, crossed 
the river, and were soon in 
more level country, of the type 
we had already traversed when 
leaving the capital. Speeding 
across a marshy forbidding 
district, where are sulphur 
springs and where the eucalyp- 
tus strives in vain to master 
the malaria, we finally rolled 
into our old road, and so 
along the avenue of syca- 
mores and past the bay full 
of torpedo craft, and up the 
long street with the promen- 
aders, and round the corner 
and back to the hotel. Well- 


nigh 160 miles had we tra- 
versed in three days and a 
half,—surely as delightful an 
outing as mortal man could 


desire! Corsica wept as we 
departed in one of the fine new 
Fraissinet boats. Cloud masses 
shrouded Monte d’Oro, mists 
floated about Salario, the drip 
of crab and lobster baskets 
mingled with the rain patter- 
ing softly on the decks. The 
weather had broken, and in 
our selfishness the fact com- 
forted us in some measure at 
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leaving this favoured isle, 
which to the wayfarer is as- 
suredly not one of unrest. It 
has its drawbacks—rough inns, 
cold winds amongst the moun- 
tains, chill evenings in the 
uplands, and in the summer a 
plague of flies and gnats, and 
an intolerable heat along the 
coast. But in April and early 
May this old-world Corsica has 
a charm of its own, a fragrance 
fresh and grateful, a beauty 
varied and ofttimes magnifi- 
cent, a flavour of the past 
which, let us hope, may cling 
to it for years to come, a people 
pleasant to the sojourner within 
their gates. The bell clangs, 
the siren shrieks, the hawsers 
are cast off, the engines throb, 
the screw churns the blue 
water into foam. We glide 
away leisurely, in true Ajaccio 
fashion, slip past the lonely 
Iles Sanguinaires, with their 
lighthouses and cld Genoese 
watch-tower, past the floats of 
nets and lobster-pots, and draw 
out into the open sea. The hill 
masses grow dim and indis- 
tinct, even the promontory at 
Carghese melts into the haze, 
night sweeps on apace, and 
soon away behind us, unseen 
but unforgotten, lies the land 
of the vendetta, land of sun 
and snow, of flower and forest, 
of mountain-chain and marsh, 
ANDREW BALFOUR, 
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BY CHARLES OLIVER. 


IN most ways the history of 
the Pension was that of the 
majority of such establish- 
ments. It had begun as a 
temporary makeshift and had 
ended as a permanent one. 
Given the concomitant circum- 
stances of a decreasing income 
—a daughter whose “dot” has 
to be arranged for, a son or two 
difficult to launch in these days 
of competition run riot, — the 
result is the temporary make- 
shift. The daughter’s mar- 


riageable avoirdupois is satis- 
factorily established, the sons 
are floated somehow or other. 
But in the course of these in- 
teresting processes worrying 


liabilities have been incurred : 
the young people need help 
now and then, more or less 
imperiously, and (“ Dame, que 
voulez-vous?”) bowed parental 
shoulders are shrugged. The 
temporary trickles on into per- 
manency. “Ex uno discite 
omnes.” 

You would have found all 
these factors in a Pension, dead 
twenty years, of the Rue 
Placide at Paris. There was 
the diminishing revenue: 
Panama has not been respon- 
sible for hats only in the 
world’s history, but for white 
heads and deep-scored wrinkles 
and desperate eyes beneath the 
hats. There was Madame “ma 
fille” at Belfort, married to a 
soldier, and giving citizens to 
France at a highly patriotic 
rate. The captain was an 


avowed Royalist and a Catholic 
of the openly practising order, 
and of such, for the moment 
that passes, is not the kingdom 
of this world. The Missal had 
been a stone of falling in the 
captain’s path to material suc- 
cess, and the home letters of 
Madame “ma fille” were dolor- 
ous, written in the thin ink of 
tears. One had to do what 
one could for her, ma foi! The 
son, too, though he made no 
claims on the parental purse, 
put nothing into it,—a Treas- 
ury official in the provinces; 
rising, if you like, but what 
does one rise to? Oh, le 
enfants, les enfants ! 

To the extent, then, of its 
origin, its continuation, and of 
certain details of its embarrass- 
ments, the Pension of the Rue 
Placide resembled closely 
enough its brethren of town 
and province. But now you 
are to observe a divergence. 
For whereas, in the generality 
of these establishments, you 
shall find the little sceptre in 
the hands of madame, and at- 
tached to her an effaced con- 
sort, — whose head does not 
appear on the medals,—a 
drudge of small jobs and un- 
pleasant commissions, unkempt, 
neglected, in the Pension of 
the Rue Placide it was mon- 
sieur that occupied the indolent 
throne, on the lower step of 
which stood poor madame, her 
face withered by fiery breaths 
of care, her shoulders bent, her 
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cracked and work- 
strained. Ah, the pathos of 
such a roughened hand, scarred 
and torn by the brambles of 
life ! 


He was excellent company, 
the Patron, as the succession 
of French law students, resi- 
dent under his roof between 
the years 1874 and 1884, were 
wont to designate unceremoni- 
ously Monsieur Octave Dumont, 
the blind master of the Pension; 
excellent company — for the 
visitors and the pensionnaires. 
It is to be feared that Madame 
Dumont, at any rate towards 
the end, found in the Patron 
chiefly a peevish, dictatorial, 
elderly gentleman, progressing 
ungraciously towards an un- 
graceful old age. Nodoubt the 
Patron would offer himself the 
most satisfactory excuses for 
his tempers,—his politeness to 
strangers, you may imagine 
him thinking, was a matter of 
business; his impoliteness to 
his wife was of no importance, 
for it was entirely of the sur- 
face. But love, even of the 
most humdrum, long - estab- 
lished, conjugal sort, is more 
closely allied to mathematics 
than some husbands think, and 
is never tired of mathematical 
proofs ! 

The Patron was a picturesque 
figure in his wheel-chair at the 
head of the dining-table or at 
his constant place by the salon 
window. He sat tall. He had 
abundant white-tossed hair and 
a white Vandyck beard; his 
mobile mouth and the language 
of his twitching brows restored 
to his features the animation 
of which his closed eyelids 
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robbed them. He had fine, 
strong, white hands—the hands 
of an athlete—reposing quietly 
as a rule on the arms of his 
chair. He had become a little 
corpulent from an _ inaction 
that had originated in pettish- 
ness and had ended in in- 
dolence. His infirmity was 
nervous—of the imagination. 
Fidéle, a former body-servant 
of his, had once said— 

“*Monsieur’s legs have got 
the sulks.” 

That was an accurate résumé 
of the situation ; but it arrived 
at Madame’s ears, and the rest 
of the acts of Fidéle accom- 
plished themselves under other 
roofs, 


The Patron came of an old 
stock in which a Royalist and 
aristocratic creed was official 
and hereditary, for the Dumonts 
had been, father and son, time 
out of mind, Head Foresters 
of an Illustrious Person, and 
had inhabited a Head-Forestial 
Lodge, as important as many 
a chateau, near Rambouillet. 
Here, after the Revolutionary 
times, a Dumont was found re- 
established. This particular 
Dumont was the father of 
Octave, the Patron; a small 
savage, the son, playing truant 
from his lessons three days a- 
week to scour the forest, and 
do deeds there that in less 
polite times were punished in 
highly disagreeable ways. Back 
across the years I can see 
Monsieur le Curé with his 
skirts well held up out of the 
dew or the mud; I can see the 
burly form and the anger-red 
face of a stout garde-forestier ; 
and always at the end of long 
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sunflecked vistas there is the 
figure of a childish rebel, dis- 
appearing into leafy spaces. 
Once, even in that backwater 
of life, there was a making of 
history under the boy’s be- 
wildered eyes. For one night 
the little Octave was awaked 
from his slumbers by a con- 
siderable noise and bustle in 
the hall, and by the gleams of 
light that intruded themselves 
on the darkness of his room 
through the chink above the 
door. Rubbing sleepy lids, he 
wandered out in his long night- 
gown on to the old oak gallery 
running round the dark hall 
that was hung with immemorial 
dusty trophies of the chase, 
and from there he looked down 
on an unwonted scene. Candles 
were lighted in all the sconces, 
throwing up wavering gleamson 
to age-blackened antlers, rusty 
disused firearms, dim tattered 
tapestries. The great oak 
table, its candelabra all ablaze, 
was set out with the finest 
household linen and the sacred 
family silver. At one end of 
the table sat a stout red-faced 
gentleman, of benign farmer- 
like appearance, engaged in the 
consumption of a substantial 
meal, his obvious melancholy 
in no way interfering with his 
no less obvious appetite. Be- 
hind his chair stood the Head 
Forester, grave and deferential, 
while the mistress of the lodge 
and half a dozen unknown 
gentlemen bustled quietly about 
the solitary feaster. As he 
looked, for some reason that 
he could not explain to him- 
self the heart of the little white- 
robed gazer swelled within him, 
and, creeping silently back to 
his bed, he sobbed himself to 
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sleep. It was a mysterious sensgj- 
tive chord of the boy’s hered- 
itary royalism that had been 
touched, for the midnight guest 
was no other than Charles the 
Tenth on his way into exile, 

Ten years later Octave was 
in Paris. Heentered the public 
employ, and was presented to 
Louis Philippe by the illus. 
trious Person of the day. 

“Be a good boy,” said the 
Citizen King, patting Octave’s 
cheek in his fatherly way, 
“and thou shalt one day be of 
my household.” 

Thus it was that Octave 
twice chanced on the path of 
kings ; but nothing more sub- 
stantial than the memory of 
the midnight vision and of the 
parental touch on his cheek of 
a royal hand came to him 
from his contact with monarchs 
and with the mighty of the 
world. When his father died, 
his office died with him, and 
Octave transferred the family 
treasures to his apartment in 
the Rue Placide. 


With such stories of old 
days, the blind Patron would 
lift the curtain of time, point- 
ing with his finger about the 
salon or the dining-room. 

“There,” he would say, “on 
the top of that cupboard, is the 
cup that Charles the Tenth 
drank out of. There, against 
the wall...” 

And when the astonishment 
of some new pensionnaire, see- 
ing bareness where the Patron 
pointed, trembled on his tongue, 
Madame was always there to 
lay her finger beseechingly on 
her lip, or some familiar of the 
house to nudge the newcomer 
into silence. 
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If it takes two to make a 
quarrel, it no less certainly 
takes two to spoil a character, 
—the owner of that character 
and a second party. This 
dualism had always been, un- 
fortunately, complete in Octave 
Dumont’s life. You have seen 
him playing truant from his 
lessons to commit small crimes 
of poaching, and neither father 
nor mother supported too en- 
thusiastically the perplexed 
euré or the angry garde- 
forestier. Octave was a pretty 
child, a fine youth, an only son. 
All these things were mile- 
stones on that easy down-grade 
of egoism. Octave married 
late, for his convenience. As 
longas the Head-Forester’slodge 
was open to him, with its gay 
Sunday hunting - parties or 
shooting-parties, its paternal 
purse-strings and maternal 
heart-strings easy of manipu- 
lation, Octave was content to 
be lightly bound with the airy 
fetters of a vague love-affair, 
attended to when business and 
play allowed. The thing must 
have dragged on for many 
years: it was only towards 
the end of the ’Fifties that 
Octave, driven in on himself 
by the closing of his old Ram- 
bouillet home, could bring him- 
self to renounce the freedom 
so dear to him.. The first 
bloom was perhaps off the 
cheek of Marie Desmoulins, 
her blue eyes were a little 
weary with long expectation ; 
but taat isa woman’s part. And 
when the idol stepped off his 
pedestal and took her in his 
arms, little Marie forgot the 
dreary years of waiting, the 
sleepless nights, the “Will he 
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come? He cometh not,” so 
often repeated, with sobbings 
how bitter! The idol stepped 
up on to his pedestal again: 
Marie worshipped at the foot. 
His kind destiny continued ; so 
also that detrimental dualism 
of Octave’s life. Two children 
were born to them, and the 
first few years of marriage 
were ideal enough. The law 
students of later days saw in 
Madame Dumont but a kind, 
little, preoccupied old lady, 
rather bunched and careless 
of dress, much too fussy 
about her blind husband, too 
indulgent towards his tantrums. 
They thought that her silver 
abundant hair curled prettily 
about her temples, and they 
were lightly concerned about 
her unhealthy high colour and 
her stoutness and her shortness 
of breath. But the Patron 
should occasionally have seen 
behind the dropped curtain of 
his eyelids the slim figure of 
the young girl, beautiful, a 
little wistful with hope de- 
ferred, who had come to his 
heart with a sob. 

His official duties kept Octave 
in Paris during the campaign 
of 1870, and I should imagine 
that Marie tempered the mis- 
eries of the siege for the idol 
at the cost of her own health. 
For whereas, after the capitu- 
lation, the Patron soon re- 
established his health on a 
satisfactory basis, Marie’s hair 
showed streaks of silver, and 
she developed the habit of 


sitting down suddenly on the 
chairs of landings and on 
benches in the streets. 
“Indigestion,” she said to 
herself; and she treated her- 
self for that unromantic ail- 
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ment with apparently good 
results. 

When the Commune broke 
out, Marie descended again to 
her cellar and lived there for 
three months. Octave followed 
the Constitutional Government 
to Versailles. Except for the 
difficulty of leaving Paris, the 
excursion was rather a cheer- 
ful one than otherwise. It 
was glorious summer weather, 
and the exiled officials passed 
an open-air existence in the 
great forests. In the cool of 
the evening Octave would walk 
through old chases to dine 
with a friend in the fairy 
vale of the Chevreuse, where 
the boom of the guns in the 
plain below punctuated not 
unpleasantly their languid 
talk. When the Communists 
had been driven back upon 
the walls, the Patron strolled 
one afternoon in the direction 


of Paris, and, approaching too 
closely to the city, was startled 
by the bursting of a stray shell 


some yards before his feet. He 
was unhurt by the whizzing 
splinters, but the fierce glare 
of green light left a haze 
before his eyes. 

Octave returned to Paris 
when order had been restored, 
and rejoined his wife, who 
had become more grey in the 
stormy interval, more subject 
than before to the sudden 
necessity of sitting down. But 
Octave did not notice this, for 
he was engrossed with a per- 
plexity of his own. The haze 
before his eyes did not lift, but 
became denser and denser. 
When he had on several oc- 
casions walked into closed 
doors and fallen over his 
chief, to the surprise of that 
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grave gentleman, a specialist 
was called in. The result wag 
the retirement of Octave, with 
the rank of MHonorary In- 
spector - General of Posts and 
Telegraphs for the Department 
of Seine et Oise. The retir. 
ing pension was slight; but 
it must be mentioned in the 
Government’s excuse that their 
coffers were not overflowing at 
the time, and that they gave 
the Honorary Inspector-General 
the privilege of wearing a trifle 
of red ribbon in his button- 
hole. 

The character of Octave, now 
almost entirely blind, was not 
improved by his trial. He 
became morose and fractious, 
refused to go out, and de- 
manded that none of life’s 
good things that he could still 
enjoy should be denied him 
Marie threw herself into the 
breach. She read to her hus- 
band for hours every day, 
listened to his jeremiads, and 
gave him an abundance of 
those many meats that his 
soul loved. Octave became 
indolent and hypochondriacal. 
He hardly rose from his seat, 
except to go to bed or the 
table. 

They lived chiefly on their 
capital in those days, and as 
this dwindled Marie saw the 
necessity of discovering other 
revenues. She naturally de- 
cided in favour of that unfailing 
resource of indigent gentility— 
the Family Pension. 

Generous, extravagant, un- 
businesslike, she was the last 
person in the world to under- 
take successfully the manage 
ment of such an establishment, 
and, from the financial point of 
view, the Pension was a failure 
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from the hour of its birth. 
Friends of the family pointed 
out to Marie the amiable error 
of her ways: a Monsieur 
Augustin, a perennial pen- 
sionnaire, whose surname had 
passed into disuse, was one 
of these. But whenever Mon- 
sieur Augustin endeavoured to 
breathe a private warning in 
the ear of the Patron, Marie 
was always at hand to turn 
the conversation forcibly in 
the direction of weather and 
the musical- glasses. Octave 
lived on in blissful ignorance 
of the situation. He sat eter- 
nally in his wheel-chair, quite 
contented now that to the 
pleasures of an elegant table 
were added the dignity of per- 
petual hostship and an un- 
failing audience of his Louis- 
Philippian, Second Empire, and 
Communal reminiscences. 

Poor Madame! Herlife was 
not a pleasant one. She 
suffered the long cruel agony 
of those who are financially 
drowning. She knew by ex- 
perience all the ignominy and 
anguish of that inglorious 
struggle. She learned all the 
pitiful tricks and devices that 
are connected with the situa- 
tion. The Panama crash was 
the corner-stone of ruin. And 
the clientéle, once sufficient, be- 
gan to dwindle away—for the 
genus pensionnaire is tricksy 
and fickle. The pensionnaire 
who has been asked, in a small 
triangular note delivered with 
his Little Breakfast, to be so 
amiable as to lend the lady of 
the house until the Great 
Breakfast a trifle of five hun- 
dred francs, is apt to get res- 
tive and to wing his eternal 
flight from the impecunious 
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haven. Marie grew stouter, 


and more than ever short of 
breath. 


One morning little Angela, a 
successor of the too frank 
Fidéle, presented herself by the 
Patron’s chair, and, making 
the customary reverence to her 
blind master,—for the vanity 
of the compliment did not, in 
her eyes, excuse its omission,— 
said in # breathless voice— 

‘‘Pardon, Monsieur, I have 
knocked at Madame’s door and, 
pardon, Monsieur, I cannot 
make Madame hear. What 
does Monsieur wish me to do?” 

Octave was not much dis- 
turbed, for Marie was a late 
riser. Debt and late-rising go 
ever hand in hand. He sent 
the girl to try again, and 
listened with pettish exclama- 
tions to the increasing loudness 
of the servant’s knocks and 
appeals. Then she was joined 
by one of the last of the stray 
pensionnaires, a young Eng- 
lishman. 

“We can’t make her hear,” 
called the pensionnaire down 
the passage to Octave. “I 
shall have to force the door.” 

Then came a dull thud and 
crash, and Octave heard a 
startled ory of the young Eng- 
lishman and a_ frightened 
whimper of the little maid. 

“What is it?” he called 
out. 

“T am going to send Angela 
for the doctor,” answered the 
pensionnaire. ‘Madame is 
—is—that is, she has had a 
fit.” 

He came to Octave’s chair 
when the front door had closed, 
and he put his hand on the 
blind man’s shoulder. 
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“You can tell me,” said 
Octave quietly. “She is 
dead.” 

“She is dead, Patron,” 
pied me yontionnnive, 


re- 


"That hie. “in the 
house had recovered its ordin- 
ary calm after the melancholy 
bustle of the morning, Monsieur 
Augustin sat with Octave. 

“T shall have to give up the 
Pension, of course,” said the 
Patron in a weary, peevish 
voice. “But I suppose there 
are savings, and I shall be able 
to live much as before. I 
should stay on here for her 
sake. I can .. .” 

“Mon ami,” interrupted 
Monsieur Augustin, “I fear 
nothing has been saved. In 
fact, poor Marie was in con- 
siderable difficulties.” 

“Impossible!” cried Octave. 
“We have always lived com- 


fortably, even luxuriously.” 


” 


‘* You have,” said Monsieur 
Augustin with emphasis. 

Octave was silent for a few 
minutes: he was beginning to 
understand. 

“Well,” he went on at last 
with a sigh, “there is a great 
deal left—the pictures and silver 
and other things. All that 
will bring in a considerable 
sum.” 

‘We shall see,” said Monsieur 
Augustin. 

When his friend had gone, 
Octave sat on for some time 
thinking. Then he rose pain- 
fully and stiffly from his chair, 
and felt his way to the escri- 
toire at which Marie had done 
all her writing. Over the 
escritoire had hung a Christ in 
bronze, an old and valued 
family treasure. Octave raised 
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his hands to the wall, and hig 
groping fingers encountered g 
bare space. There should have 
been an oil-painting of the 
medieval Dutch school on each 
side of the Christ: these too 
had gone. He stumbled to the 
sideboard and weighed the 
plate in his hand. He could 
tell that only one spoon and 
fork were silver. Then he 
went back to his chair and 
called the little maid. 

“ Angela,” he said, “take all 
the papers out of your mistress’s 
desk and sit down and read 
them tome. Do not miss out 
a word; do you understand?” 

The reading lasted far into 
the evening, for Angela’s arti- 
culation and comprehension 
were slow, and there were 
papers in all types and hand- 
writings. The whole sad his- 
tory of the last six or seven 
years was in them. There 
were receipts from a curio- 
merchant for the cup in chased 
silver out of which Charles the 
Tenth had drunk; for an in- 
laid musket given to an an- 
cestral Dumont by the Grand 
Monarque ; for pictures, for old 
arms, for trophies of the chase, 
There were Mont-de-Piété ac- 
knowledgments for silver, for 
household linen, for a lady’s 
watch, for a fur cloak. There 
were angry letters from pen- 
sionnaires, chiefly notes of ex- 
cuse on the matter of proposed 
loans: the poor lady had de- 
stroyed nothing. But the 
most frequent document was 
the bilious- yellow acknow- 
ledgment of the Mont-de-Piété, 
to which benevolent institution 
poor Marie must have often 
run in hot haste when her 
difficulties became pressing. 
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These papers, given out with 
great scrupulousness by Angela 
in her slow, childish, high- 
pitched voice, punctuated the 
reading with the regularity of 
minute-guns. 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 


Loan No. 6. February 24, 1880. 


There has been deposited this day 
at the Mont-de-Piété at Paris, in 
guarantee for a loan— 


A Pair of Silver Candlesticks. 
Renewable in one year from this date. 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
Loan No. 3. June 9, 1882. 
There has been deposited this day 


at the Mont-de-Piété at Paris, in 
guarantee for a loan— 


A Christ in bronze, curiously worked. 
Renewable in one year from this date. 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Liberty . . 


But there were no renewals. 
The reading came to an end 
at last, and Octave was alone. 
The house was quite quiet, for 
the servants had gone out on 
the various errands that the 
visit of Death makes necessary. 
All his life passed before the 
blind man, from the long-ago 
days in the Head - Forestial 
lodge to the present sad, re- 
gretful moment. Ashe thought 
of Marie’s patient, uncomplain- 
ing self-sacrifice and of his own 
selfishness and ill-humours, the 
necessity came on him of say- 
ing one word to her. He 
groped his way down the 
passage to the still room 
where she lay. The quiet mur- 
mur of the Rue Placide came 
up to him through the open 


window, and on the blurred 
haze of his vision the flame 
of the tapers burning at her 
head and feet cast the in- 
definite yellow points of light 
seen in a fog. He threw him- 
self on his knees by the bed, 
and his arms, flung outward, 
disturbed the flowers on her 
breast. In the stillness the 
cry of his heart went out— 

‘Pardon, Marie!” 

And there was no response 
from heaven. You cannot wipe 
out with a word the regret 
that you have been building 
up for years, as a child with 
wetted forefinger smudges out 
the writing on his slate. God 
is not mocked. 

With a sigh the Patron rose 
from his knees. He felt his 
way to the window and threw 
back the shutters. For a 
moment he stood there. Then 
came a loud cry, a swift 
hurtling through the air of 
a dark body, a dull thud 
mounting up from _ the 
court. 


The blood-stain on the flags 
has long died out; the mem- 
ory, too, of the blind Patron 
has passed from the court. It 
was not difficult to decide for 


accident. So the neighbours 
settled it, and the Dumont 
children summoned in haste 
from the ends of France, and 
the two or three law students 
who were still of the Pension. 
Monsieur Augustin alone had 
doubts. 

Suicide is an act of supreme 
heroism or of supreme egoism. 
Monsieur Augustin knew well 
that the poor Patron was no 
hero. But he kept his thoughts 
to himself. 
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BY J. H. BERNARD, DEAN OF ST PATRICK’S, 


THE genius and the fortunes 
of Jonathan Swift have been 
the subject of many essays in 
criticism; and the enigma of 
his character offers a problem 
which cannot be said even yet 
to be solved, notwithstanding 
the attention which it has re- 
ceived from an unbroken series 
of critics since his death one 
hundred and sixty years ago. 
But this paper will not concern 
itself with those gifts which have 
secured for him a permanent 
place in the annals of English 
literature, nor will any attempt 
be made to follow his extra- 
ordinary career as a political 
writer, by whose judgment the 
opinions of multitudes whom 


he never knew were shaped 


and determined. Its subject 
is not Swift the illustrious 
man of letters, or Swift the 
politician, but Swift in his 
character of the first citizen 
in Dublin—his mode of life, 
his Cathedral cares, his house, 
his hospitality, his friendship. 
Finally, a few words will be 
said about that romantic and 
mysterious chapter in his life 
which concerns his relations 
with Esther Johnson, his dear- 
est friend, and to all seeming— 
his unacknowledged wife. 
Jonathan Swift was in the 
forty-sixth year of his age 
when he received from the 
Government his nomination as 
Dean of St Patrick’s, a posi- 


tion which he was to occupy 
for thirty-two years, a term of 
office which has only been two 
or three times exceeded during 
the seven hundred years of 
the Cathedral history. A sadly 
disappointed man he was, when 
he presented himself for in- 
stallation on June 13, 1713, 
“ At my first coming,” he wrote 
to Vanessa, “I thought I 
should have died with dis- 
content, and was _ horribly 
melancholy while they were 
installing me, but it begins to 
wear off, and change to dul- 
ness.”! The situation in which 
he found himself was indeed 
in strange contrast with that 
which he had filled for so long 
in London. He had been the 
counsellor and friend of her 
Majesty’s Ministers; in all the 
great political controversies of 
the time he had been a prot- 
agonist ; men vied with each 
other for his support ; London 
society was at his feet. And 
he had cherished ambitions of 
high place, as a recompense 
for the public service which 
he had ungrudgingly given; 
although, as it would appear, 
he had never been confident 
that his powerful friends would 
reward him suitably. “They 
call me Jonathan,” he said, 
“and I believe they will leave 
me Jonathan as they found 
me.”? His sagacity was not 
at fault; and it was with some 





1 July 8, 1713. 


2 Journal, Feb. 7, 1711. 
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difficulty that at last a place 
was found for him at St 
Patrick’s, by promoting his 
predecessor to a Bishopric. 
Probably he pitied himself 
over-much: it is not clear that 
he would have been in all 
respects fitted for higher place 
in the Church. But, however 
that may be, he was bitterly 
disappointed with the position 
that was assigned to him, and 
was vexed—although too proud 
to admit it—by the reception 
which awaited him in Dublin. 
The fees and charges incidental 
to taking up the Deanery cost 
him £1000—no small sum, 
especially in those days, for a 
poor man; and he was dis- 
gusted by the prospect of the 
duties which henceforth would 
fall to him to discharge. The 
letter of congratulation which 
the Archbishop sent him was 
not calculated to reconcile him 
to his lot. 


“Your predecessor in St Patrick’s 
did a great deal to his church and 
house, but there is still work for you. 
He designed a spire for the steeple, 
which kind of ornament is much 
wanting in Dublin. ... Bricks and 
lime are good and cheap. But we 
have no workmen who understand 
anything of the matter. I believe 
you may be acquainted with several 
that are conversant with such kind 
of work, and if you would discourse 
some of them, and rush on the work 
as soon as settled, it might be of use 
to you, and give the people here an 
advantageous notion of you.” 


We can but imagine how 
galling to the man who had 
swayed Cabinets and directed 
in some measure the policy of 
nations it must have been to 
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be told that he was to occupy 
his time with putting a spire 
on the tower of St Patrick’s. 
As a matter of fact, he did not 
pursue Dr Stearne’s scheme, 
and the Cathedral tower re- 
mained in its original sim- 
plicity until after Swift’s 
death, when the present some- 
what incongruous spire was 
added. But this is by the 
way: the matter is worth re- 
calling here only because it 
illustrates the changed envir- 
onment in which Swift found 
himself. Nor, at first, was he 
received with the cordiality 
which he might reasonably 
have anticipated. There is not 
much wit in the ribald verses 
which are said to have been 
posted on the Cathedral doors 
the day that the Dean was in- 
stalled. But one or two stanzas 
may be quoted :— 


‘* To-day, this temple gets a Dean, 
Of parts and fame, uncommon ; 
Used both to pray and to prophane, 
To serve both God and Mammon. 


This place he got by wit and rhime, 
And many ways most odd ; 

And might a bishop be, in time, 
Did he believe in God. 


Look down, St Patrick, look,we pray, 
On thine own church and steeple ; 

Convert thy Dean, on this great day, 
Or else, God help the people ! 


And now, where’er his deanship dies, 
Upon his tomb be graven : 

A man of God here buried lies 
Who never thought of heaven.” 2 


It is no wonder that he was 
vexed, and that he found his 
way back to England very 
soon, where he was received 





1 King to Swift, May 16, 1713. 
2 Ascribed to Dean Smedley of Clogher. 
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with open arms. There was 
some talk of making him Pro- 
locutor of the Southern House 
of Convocation or of securing 
the post of Historiographer- 
Royal for him, but it all came 
to nothing. Queen Anne died, 
the Whigs triumphed, and he 
came back to Dublin in August 
1714 to build—not the spire of 
St Patrick’s Cathedral, but— 
@ more enduring monument of 
his name in the hearts of the 
Irish people. 

“A strenuous champion of 
liberty.” That is the title to 
grateful recollection which he 
claims for himself in his epi- 
taph; and it is not too much to 
say that the passion for liberty 
was the governing motive of 
his life. Did the Bishop of 
Meath desire him to attend his 
visitations, as it would seem 
proper for the Vicar of Laracor 
to do,—Swift would have 
him know that he is not to be 
coerced ; and he begs his lord- 
ship to remember, in the midst 
of his resentments, that he is 
addressing a clergyman, not a 
footman.! Did the Archbishop 
of Dublin object to his visits 
to England and temporary 
abandonment of his decanal 
duties, and ask for a proxy,— 
the Dean stoutly declares that 
he will offer no proxy but his 
chapter. “I have lived,” he 
says, surely with unnecessary 
heat, “and, by the grace of 
God, I will die, an enemy to 
servitude and slavery of all 
kinds. I will spend a hundred 
or two pounds rather than be 
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enslaved or betray a right 
which I do not value three. 
pence, but my successors may,”? 
Did the Dean of Christ Church 
desire the decent continuance 
of an old custom whereby 
the Canons of St Patrick’s 
preached in turn at the sister 
cathedral,—Swift, even before 
he became Dean, refused to 
acknowledge the authority 
which summoned him, and, 
with a high hand, abolished 
this fraternal practice.* 

It is not wonderful that this 
temper, when exhibited in 
more important matters than 
those with which ecclesiastical 
squabbles were concerned, 
should have endeared him toa 
people naturally impatient of 
restraint. Few will deny that 
there was much in the condi- 
tion of the Ireland of the early 
eighteenth century to kindle 
the resentment of a patriotic 
spirit. To take only one ex- 
ample, the Irish woollen trade 
had been ruined by the press- 
ure of legal enactments which 
prevented woollen goods from 
being exported. And it was 
not long before the injustice of 
this prohibition excited Swift's 
indignation, never very diffi- 
cult to excite. The first of his 
Irish pamphlets was entitled 
‘A Proposal for the Universal 
Use of Irish Manufactures.’ 
He proposed to turn the tables 
on the “ predominant partner” 
by refusing to use English 
goods. He hopes that every- 
thing will be turned back 
which comes from England— 





1 The letter is printed in Mant’s ‘ History of the Church of Ireland,’ ii. 392. 
2 See Mason’s ‘ History of St Patrick’s Cathedral,’ pp. 271, 365. 


3 Ibid., pp. 182, 242, 291. 
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except the people and the 
coals. I need not comment on 
the impracticability of the 
Dean’s suggestion: he was not 
a political economist. But his 
splendid invective showed all 
Ireland that a Leader of Public 
Opinion had arisen, and the 
issue proved that the Govern- 
ment were afraid of him,—for 
the prosecution which was set 
on foot against the printer of 
the pamphlet failed, and had 
to be discontinued. 

A greater triumph was 
gained by him in the contro- 
versy about Wood’s Coinage, 
in which he had not, as it 
seems, at all so good a case 
as in his denunciation of the 
laws affecting the woollen 
trade. A certain William 
Wood—it is an oft-told tale 
—had been granted a patent 
for the issue of copper coinage, 
and it was alleged that the 
pence and halfpence issued were 
of inferior metal. It does not 
appear that the injustice would 
have been serious, or that much 
harm would have been done, 
but there is no doubt that the 
granting of the patent was a 
scandalous job, and that was 
quite enough for Swift. In 
the famous Drapier’s letters, 
a series of pamphlets in the 
form of letters addressed by a 
certain M. B. Drapier to the 
Irish people, he not only lashed 
the unhappy Wood with his 
sarcasm, but roundly attacked 
the Government for the ini- 
quitous burden which it was 
proposed to lay upon an un- 
willing nation. The authorship 
was not openly avowed, but it 
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was well known that Swift 
was the Drapier, and indeed 
no other man then living could 
have written letters like these. 
Their effect was extraordinary. 
Two successive Viceroys failed 
to secure the acceptance of the 
obnoxious coinage; the prose- 
cution of the printer did not 
succeed, and Swift became a 
popular idol. From the time 
of the Drapier correspondence 
onward he was the most 
powerful man in the country. 
Medals were struck in his 
honour ; his portrait was every- 
where for sale; civic corpora- 
tions received him with public 
homage; as he walked the 
streets all heads were un- 
covered. The denizens of 
Kevin Street, no less than 
the members of the Govern- 
ment, waited on his will. It 
is told that a crowd being 
gathered on one occasion in 
front of the Cathedral to ob- 
serve an eclipse, they were dis- 
persed by the message that by 
the Dean’s orders the eclipse 
would be postponed. And—to 
go from Kevin Street to the 
Castle—when in after days 
people asked Lord Carteret 
how he had governed Ireland, 
his answer was merely that 
he “had pleased Dr Swift.” 

It is probable that Swift 
was more successful as a critic 
of Government than he would 
have been as the responsible 
exponent of positive policy. 
His strength was in opposition, 
and he was in opposition 
throughout his years of great- 
est power. No Jacobite, he 
was a convinced supporter of 





1 Carteret to Swift, March 24, 1738. 
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the House of Hanover; but in 
ecclesiastical affairs he was 
always on the Tory side, and 
had a hearty hatred for the 
Whig policy which was pro- 
moted by the English ecolesi- 
astics who filled most of the 
high places in the Irish 
Church. For Primate Boulter 
and his supporters he had little 
that was good to say: he 
looked upon them as the advo- 
cates of the English interest. 
And, whether in civil or ecclesi- 
astical affairs, Swift always 
espoused the Irish cause—the 
cause, that is, of the Anglo- 
Irish, whom he regarded as 
the natural leaders of the Irish 
people. He did not conceal his 


dislike of Boulter; and almost 
his last interference in local 
politics was occasioned by a 
scheme of the Primate’s for the 
lowering the value of gold coin. 
When the proclamation was 


made, Swift showed what he 
thought of it by hanging out 
a black flag from the tower of 
St Patrick’s, and causing a 
muffled peal to be rung on 
the bells. The Primate is said 
te have expostulated with the 
Dean for inflaming the popu- 
lace against him; but his re- 
monstrance only provoked the 
scornful answer: “If I were 
but to lift my finger they 
would tear you in pieces.” 
But this is to anticipate 
later years. So far we have 
been going over familiar 
ground, for the purpose of re- 
calling the period of Swift’s 
greatest activity in Ireland— 
the period between 1714 and 
1725. It was during these 
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years that his position as the 
first citizen of Dublin was built 
up and consolidated. 

During the next two years 
he visited London twice, re. 
newed old friendships, and 
made new ones. Pope, Gay, 
and Bolingbroke received him 
with open arms; Voltaire 
cultivated his acquaintance; 
Walpole bade him to his 
house. Whether even still he 
had hopes of English prefer- 
ment cannot certainly be 
known; but it was not to 
be. Walpole was not likely 
to do much for the avowed 
opponent of Boulter, who repre- 
sented the Whigs in Ireland. 
In 1727 Swift left England, 
never to revisit it again. 

It was during this period— 
in 1726—that the most widely 
read of all Swift’s books ap- 
peared, viz., ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
It took the literary world by 
storm, although stupid people 
did not at once understand its 
greatness. Swift was de- 
lighted to learn that an Irish 
acquaintance — one regrets to 
hear that he was a bishop— 
had asserted that the book was 
full of improbable lies, and that 
he hardly believed a word of 
it!’ I am not discussing 
Swift’s place in the Republic 
of Letters, and I must not 
therefore stay to comment 
upon ‘Gulliver’; but a curious 
little fact as to its title has 
come to light lately which de- 
serves a@ wider publicity than 
it has yet received. The name 
of the hero, Lemuel Gulliver, 
is a very fantastic combina- 
tion; and no good explana- 





Swift to Pope, November 27, 1726. 
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tion has hitherto been given 
of its choice by Swift. Most 

ple have been content to 
believe that he invented it. 
But the explanation is avail- 
able now. 

Last November Dr Edward 
Scott announced in ‘The Athen- 
eum’ that while examining the 
documents in the muniment 
room of Westminster Abbey he 
had come across a bundle of 
law papers, being the proceed- 
ings in actions brought by one 
Lemuel Gulliver of Westminster 
against a certain Peter Swift 
of Longdon, in Worcestershire, 
the dates of the documents 
ranging from 1733 to 1741. 
Now Longdon, where Peter 
Swift lived, is less than twenty 
miles from Gooderich, in Here- 
fordshire, of which parish 
Jonathan Swift’s grandfather 
was vicar; and it may even 
be the case that these two 
families of Swift were akin. 
In any event, it can hardly be 
doubtful that we have here the 
origin of the name of the hero 
of the famous ‘Travels.’ Dr 
Scott suggested, indeed, in his 
letter to ‘The Athenzeum,’ that 
an allusion to the legal pro- 
ceedings of which he had un- 
earthed the records was to be 
found in the Voyage to Brob- 
dingnag, where Gulliver told 
the King of that country that 
he had “been formerly almost 
ruined by a long suit in 
Chancery, which was decreed 
for him with costs.”! But 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’ was pub- 
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lished in 1726, and had been 
read by more than one person 
in MS. some years before, so 
that it cannot contain any 
allusion to lawsuits extending 
to the year 1740 (if Dr Scott 
has given the dates accurately). 
But if Peter Swift were akin 
to Jonathan, and if law troubles 
were impending about 1720, it 
would be quite natural that he 
should acquaint the great Dean 
with the particulars of the case, 
in order that his powerful aid 
might be secured. And the 
name Lemuel Gulliver is one 
which would arrest attention 
at once. 

It is worth noting that 
Jonathan Swift always took 
an interest in Gooderich, where 
his grandfather had been vicar, 
and that in 1726—the year in 
which his ‘Travels’ were pub- 
lished —he presented to the 
church there a chalice that his 
grandfather had formerly used, 
and caused the date to be en- 
graved thereon. I donot know 
if it is fanciful to see in this 
gift to Gooderich, with its 
record of the year 1726, a 
token of some circumstance 
which called forth at that 
time the Dean’s special interest 
in the locality. However, this 
is only speculation ; but, at any 
rate, the association of the two 
names, Swift and Lemuel Gul- 
liver, in the Westminster muni- 
ments, cannot be quite without 
a bearing on the title of the 
Dean of St Patrick’s famous 
romance.” 





1 P. 133. Ed. G. R. Dennis. 


® Attention may here be directed to the passage in ‘ Gulliver’ in which the 
astronomers of Laputa are reported to have discovered that the planet Mars 
has two satellites, of which the outer revolves round the planet in 214 hours 
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The last eighteen years of 
Swift’s life were spent in Ire- 
land. If not wholly reconciled 
to his lot, he had learned to 
accommodate himself to its 
limitations, and so long as his 
faculties remained unimpaired 
it is clear that he discharged 
faithfully the duties which 
every day prescribed. He was 
a lonely man, indeed. The 
death of Stella deprived him, 
as he said, of “the truest, most 
virtuous, and valuable friend 
that I or perhaps any other 
person was ever blessed with” ; 
and after his return from Eng- 
land in 1727 he never saw his 
London friends again. To be 
sure, he had many acquaint- 
ances, and could not have been 
quite unmoved by the homage 
paid to him and the affection 
with which he was regarded 
by those who knew him best. 
But no one after Stella’s death 
shared the secret thoughts of 
his heart. He moved about, 
a grim, enigmatical figure— 
not to be approached as an 
equal,— who condescended to 
take part in the trivialities of 
life. But he did his duty. 
Apart from the larger ques- 
tions of public policy on which 
he was still ready to pronounce 
when occasion demanded, he 
was indefatigable in his atten- 
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tion to the calls of citizenship, 
and he found continual interest 
in the ordering of his Cathedra] 
and in the investigation of itg 
history. The lesser duties, to 
which at first he found it go 
hard to stoop, were, in the 
sequel, performed by him with 
a fidelity and a care which are 
unsurpassed in the annals of 
St Patrick’s. 

The interest which Swift 
took in the maintenance of the 
fabric of his Cathedral, and in 
the organisation of its services, 
has, perhaps, never been full 
appreciated ; and the latest of 
his successors may be permitted 
to record a few details illustra- 
tive of this side of his activities, 
Many little memorials remain 
to show those who wander 
round the building how careful 
he was that the history of his 
ancient church should be pre- 
served, and that the continuity 
between the present and the 
past should not be forgotten, 
Perhaps the most interesting 
of all our sepulchral monu- 
ments — the recumbent effigy 
of Archbishop Tregury, who 
died in 1471—was rescued by 
him from a heap of ruins and 
preserved in a place of security. 
Every one knows the story of 
the plain tablet which he put 
up in memory of Schomberg, 





and the inner in the amazingly short time of 10 hours. 


Recent editors of 


‘Gulliver’ seem to have overlooked the extraordinary correspondence of this 
guess of Swift’s with the truth. Less than thirty years ago it was discovered 
that Mars had two satellites, just as Gulliver tells, the existence of which had 
hitherto remained undetected ; and further, that their periods of revolution are 
30 hours and 74 hours. Swift thus not only guessed correctly as to the exist- 
ence and number of the satellites, but he stated their periodic times—in one case 
anomalous and unprecedented—with fair accuracy. It is curious that while this 
strange illustration of romance by science is noted in some modern books on 
astronomy, the editors of ‘ Gulliver’ do not mention it, and it is therefore worth 


recalling here. 
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when the great soldier’s de- 
scendants proved careless of 
their ancestor’s fame; and of 
the uncompromising inscrip- 
tion in which he set forth his 
opinion of the Schomberg 
family: Plus potuit fama vir- 
tutis apud alienos quam san- 
guinis proximitas apud suos— 
“The fame of his valour 
weighed more with strangers 
than the kinship of blood with 
his own people.” Macaulay 
says that the epitaph was “a 
furious libel,” but it was not 
ill-deserved. Another unassum- 
ing tablet at the western end 
of the north aisle tells that the 
ancient Consistory Court used 
to be held there, before it was 
moved, in Swift’s own day, 
to another situation: he was 
careful here, as always, that 
the history of the past should 
be remembered. The huge 
Jacobean monuments erected 
by the great Earl of Cork in 
memory of his wife, and by 
Lord Ranelagh in memory of 
his father, Archbishop Jones, 
were restored through his ex- 
ertions. Then, too, it was by 
Swift’s direction that the 
earliest drawings (by J. Bla- 
myres) which we possess of 
the Cathedral were executed. 
It is curious that we have no 
picture of the building before 
1733, but so it is; and were 
it not for these sketches (one 
of which was engraved for 
Ware’s ‘ Antiquities’) we should 
have no pictorial representa- 
tion of St Patrick’s until 1763. 
But Swift foresaw how inter- 
esting such records would prove 
to posterity. 

He deciphered all the ancient 
leases, and took particular 
VOL, CLXXX.—NO, MXCIII. 
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pains that none should be re- 
newed except on terms favour- 
able to the permanent interests 
of the Cathedral. Anything 
like a “job” stirred his wrath, 
and some indignant notes still 
remain which he wrote across 
documents with the tenor of 
which he was displeased. ‘“ This 
lease was made by that rascal 
Dean Jones and the knaves 
or fools, his Chapter.” In 
another lease one of the con- 
tracting parties was a certain 
Bassenet, a relative of the 
Dean of that name who, to 
his discredit, abandoned the 
property of the Cathedral 
establishment to the King’s 
Commissioners at the Reforma- 
tion, and upon it Swift has 
written: “This Bassenet was 
kin to the Scoundrel who sur- 
rendered the Deanery to that 
Beast Henry VIII.” One sees 
a trace in these scribblings of 
the seva indignatio which he 
has compelled posterity to re- 
member by the epitaph written 
by himself for his tomb, For 
he lies wht seva indignatio 
ulterius cor lacerare nequit— 
“where fierce indignation can 
tear his heart no more.” 
Swift knew nothing of music 
(we have his own word for it), 
but he did what he could to 
promote its study in Dublin. 
It was in his time that the 
choir of St Patrick’s took 
part in the first performance 
of Handel’s “ Messiah ” (for the 
benefit of Mercer’s Hospital) ; 
but this was in 1742, when the 
Dean’s faculties were impaired 
and his dreadful malady op- 
pressed him, so that he can 
hardly be given much credit 
for the action of the ‘‘ Dean 
22 
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and Chapter ” on the occasion. 
At a much earlier date, how- 
ever, Swift’s efforts to help the 
cause of sacred music were 
remarked. St Cecilia’s Day 
used to be observed with 
special dignity at St Patrick’s 
while he was Dean, and ‘The 
Dublin Journal’ concludes an 
eulogistic notice of the service 
in the year 1730 by comment- 
ing on his presence: “ Nothing 
could give greater life to the 
Beautiful and Splendid ap- 
pearance of the Ladies and 
Gentlemen than the presence 
of the worthy Dean Swift, 
who seemed highly pleased 
with the decent and becoming 
order observed through the 
whole.” Of course, at this 
time his reputation was at 
its height. 

With his choir he took a 
great deal of trouble. The 
Vicars-Choral of St Patrick’s 
had large privileges in the 
eighteenth century, and en- 
joyed a position of consider- 
able independence. But the 
Dean took care to remind them 
that their office had obligations 
as well as privileges. In the 
Cathedral archives there is a 
yellow sheet of paper, endorsed 
in Swift’s writing, “Censure 
of Vicars at my Visitation 
1734,” which illustrates at 
once the ecclesiastical manners 
of the time and the sharpness 
of the Dean’s tongue. 

This curious document has 
not been printed, and I may 
as well reproduce some of it. 


“Mr Harris. 


“Ne + in his attendance, 
—— the late solemn 
undays. 


particular 
nights an 
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“Mr Fox. 


“Negligent in his attendance and 
very careless of his Performance; 
pine my often to sing his Part, ex- 
cusing himself by pleading colds and 
disorders. This so often happens 
that it must entirely be his own 
fault; therefore deserves a severe 
animadversion. 

“His appearance at Church igs 
dirty, filthy, and very indecent; 
sometimes, I am _ informed, dis- 
ordered with Liquor. Let this time 
be a caution to you; if you do not 
amend this, you shall receive an 
Admonition. 


“Mr CHURCH. 

“Very indecent in his behaviour, 
openly laughing, Grinning, whisper- 
ing, in the time of Divine service; 
He and Mr Fox disputing constantly 
the Performance of an Anthem; and 
will not agree upon it perhaps or 
come to a resolution till almost the 
instant of performing it. To remedy 
this my Vicar or the Chantor’s shall 
in due time before Prayers name the 
Anthem, or if any particular Anthem 
be required by any dignitary in his 
attendance, I expect it shall be per- 
formed, under a severe penalty.” 


The worthy Mr Harris had 
been a Vicar-Choral for thirty- 
four years when this “censure” 
was delivered, and he was no 
doubt much hurt at the Dean’s 
observations. For Mr Fox and 
Mr Church what is there to 
say? The awful threat of an 
“ Admonition” probably fol- 
lowed in the case of the former 
gentleman, for he never rose 
above the dignity of “half 
Vicar.” But Mr Church must 
have mended his ways, for he 
became full Vicar- Choral of 
Christ’s Church as well as of 
St Patrick’s in 1739. 

A characteristic letter of 
Swift’s, made accessible for 
the first time quite recently, 
from the Reports of the Royal 
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Historical Commission on Pri- 
vate MSS., illustrates at once 
the care with which he watched 
over his choir, and his scrup- 
ulous anxiety to exercise patron- 
age to the best advantage. 


under the reigns of former Deans of 
famous memory, that the race of 

ple called Gentlemen Lovers of 

usic tell me I must be very care- 
ful in supplying two vacancyes, 
which I have been two years en- 
deavouring to do. For you are to 
understand that in oe these 
musical employments, determine 
to act directly contrary to Ministers 
of State, by giving them to those 
who best deserve. If you had re- 
commended a Parson to me for a 
Church living in my gift, I would be 
less curious ; because an indifferent 
Parson may do well enough, if he 
be honest, but Singers, like their 
brothers the Poets, must be very 
good, or they are good for nothing.” ! 


“. . . My quire is so degenerate 


Certainly he made a good 
choice on this occasion, for two 
out of the three men appointed 
in 1719—the year of this letter 
—were Ralph Roseingrave and 
John Travers, whose names 
are well known in the musical 
world. 

Swift always took such pains 
with his letters that his friend 
Delany could say, “I verily 
believe there are few things he 
ever wrote that he did not 
wish to be published at one 
time or other.” And so, per- 
haps, I may print a letter 
which I have found among the 
Cathedral archives, recom- 
mending to the same Dr 
Delany, then Chancellor of St 
Patrick’s and Rector of St 
Werburgh’s, a young clergy- 
man who sought employment. 
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“Dr. Sr..—The Bearer, Mr John 
Lyon, waits upon you with a humble 
request. He is a Master of Arts, of 
some years’ standing, hath been em- 
ployed as an Assistant to Mr Worrall 
in visiting the Sick of our Liberty, 
hath a general good character, and is 
not married. 

“Hearing that Mr Row is gone to 
London and designs to quit his cure, 
I am desired by some worthy Clergy- 
men, particularly Mr King of St 
Bride’s, to recommend him to you to 
succeed Mr Row as your Assistant- 
Lecturer for St Nicholas Within, 
which I do very heartily, for I have 
an esteem for ye young gentleman, 
whom I have heard preach for me 
very discreetly. Need I tell you that 
I would not recommend my Brother 
to you, if it were not out of more 
regard to your Reputation than his 
Interest... .—I am entirely your 
most obedt., &c. J. Swirr. 

“Deanry Hovsz, 

Oct. 22nd, 1736. 


“To the Rev. Dr DELany.” , 


The “young gentleman ” whose 
‘‘discreet”” preaching is here 
commended was Swift’s chief 
guardian and attendant in the 
sad last years; and the name 
of Dr John Lyon is held in 
much respect by Irish anti- 
quaries as the most diligent 
and faithful investigator of 
Irish ecclesiastical lore in the 
eighteenth century. 

It is a singular circumstance 
that of the house in which 
Dean Swift lived no sketch or 
painting is extant, so far as I 
have been able to discover. It 
was not the ancient Deanery, 
which Dean Fuller found in a 
ruinous state in 1660 and 
which he tried to repair. That 
house was a little to the east 
of the present building, and 
is so marked on Sir Thomas 
Drew’s valuable map of the 





1 Feb. 9, 1719—‘ Pryings from Private Papers,’ p. 70. 
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ancient precincts. But in 1713 
Dean Stearne built a new 
Deanery—the house in which 
Swift, his successor, lived—on 
the present site, and it existed 
until 1781, when it was de- 
stroyed by fire, nothing now 
remaining of it except the 
vaulted kitchens and a wall of 
great thickness. The existing 
house was built in 1781 by 
Dean Cradock, and a compar- 
ison of the Ordnance Survey 
with the eighteenth - century 
maps leaves no room for doubt 
that it occupies the place of 
Swift’s house. All that we 
know of Swift’s house, indeed, 
is that it was on the present 
site, and that it had a great 
many staircases. The lively 
Mrs Pilkington, who saw a 
good deal of the Dean when 
she was a young woman, has 
left us a curious picture of 
Swift at home. “The Deanery 
house has I know not how 
many pair of backstairs in it; 
the preceding Dean (that is, 
Stearne), who built it, being, 
it seems, extremely fearful of 
fire, was resolved there should 
be many ways of escape in 
case of danger.” And Mrs 
Pilkington goes on to describe 
Swift running “up the Great 
Stairs, down one pair of back- 
stairs, and up another,” vio- 
lently, which Mrs Brent, his 
housekeeper, explained was his 
way of taking exercise in bad 
weather.! 

The garden was of much 
larger extent than at the pres- 
ent day, as Guinness Street— 
the ordinary approach to the 
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Cathedral—did not come into 
existence until 1863, and the 
Deanery grounds adjoined on 
one side the Cathedral close, 
on the other the Archbishop’s 
garden, whose palace is now 
occupied by the Police Barrack. 
“T have been planting Elms,” 
Swift wrote in 1721, “in the 
Deanery Garden, and what is 
worse, in the Cathedral Church- 
yard, where I disturbed the 
dead and angered the living 
by removing tombstones that 
people will be at a loss how to 
rest with the bones of their 
ancestors.”? But not one of 
these trees survives. 

Such was the house in which 
he lived; such was the garden 
which he crossed every day, 
preceded by his verger, as he 
went to service, which—as he 
tells Bolingbroke—he was care- 
ful to attend once daily. In 
the early days he was miser- 
able enough. 


“You are to understand,” he wrote 
to Pope, “that I live in the corner of 
a vast, unfurnished house: my family 
consists of a steward, a groom, 4 
helper in the stable, a footman, and 
an old maid, who are all at board 
wages, and when I do not dine 
abroad or make an entertainment 
(which last is very rare), I eat a 
mutton-pie and drink half-a-pint of 
wine; my amusements are, defend- 
ing my small dominions against the 
Archbishop, and endeavouring to 
reduce my rebellious choir.” 


But things went more 
smoothly as time passed. 
Archbishop King and he made 
common cause against Prim- 
ate Boulter and the Whigs, 
and friends gathered round 








1 Memoirs of Mrs Pilkington (1748), p. 55 f. 
2 Swift_to;Chetwode, December 5, 1721. 
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him. Whatever was best in 
Dublin society was within his 
reach, and Dr Delany and 
Sheridan, the Grattans and 
Helsham, were his constant 
associates, not to speak of the 
worthy Mr Worrall, the Dean’s 
vicar, and his wife, who used 
to keep him company and help 
him in many ways. Lord Or- 
rery wrote to Southerne in 
17361 that “the Dean of St 
Patrick’s grows younger as 
his years increase. . . . He 
enjoys more health and vivac- 
ity this winter than he has 
felt for some years past.” 
Every Sunday evening Swift 
had some friends to dinner— 
Thursday being the day when 
he paid his weekly visit to 
the Delanys at Delville; and 
there are a good many allu- 
sions in the letters of the time 
to these entertainments. “As 
it is Sunday night,”—this is 
a letter from Lord Orrery to 
Baron Waynright,—“I cannot 
help fancying you are in the 
blue room at the Deanery, 
and if I could transport my 
body as easily as I can my 
thoughts, I should be of the 
party.” ? 

A curious relic of Swift's 
social life has recently come 
into the possession of the Dean 
and Chapter of St Patrick’s, 
which recalls the friendship 
of the Dean with John Boyle, 
Earl of Cork and Orrery, and 
which preserves some doggerel 
verses of Swift’s, long since 
forgotten. This is a snuff-box, 
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which, having originally be- 
longed to Dr Delany’s mother, 
came into Swift’s hands, and 
was intended by him as a 
present for Boyle. It is of old 
pinchbeck metal, and on the 
covers are representations of 
Irish wolf-hounds, an oak tree, 
and an eagle. Inside the lid 
are engraved the following 
lines :— 


‘“©CELER AD FERVENDUM. 


**From Churchman, scribbler, wit (a 
wit’s a fool), 

To a Lord (recte dictum). 
rule, 

When Peerages to men are given, 

Few like yours would appertain to 
Heaven. 

Concordia discors I have written, 

But with a cacoethes scribendi I am 
smitten. 

The box may be metal’s basest dross ; 

If you lose it the less the loss ; 

And though new it now appears, 

D—L—Y’S mother used it many years.” 


If such the 


The solution of the enigma 
presented by the title is that 
“Celer ad Fervendum” is to 
be translated “Swift to Boyle 
(boil),” and that Boyle’s peer- 
age is said to “appertain to 
heaven” because an Orrery is 
an astronomical contrivance. 
D—L—Y represents, of course, 
Dr Patrick Delany, one of the 
circle of social intimates at the 
Deanery. It does not appear 
that the snuff-box ever went 
into Lord Orrery’s possession, 
for at the time of Swift's 
death it was among the Dean’s 
effects, and passed into the 
custody of his housekeeper, 
Mrs Ridgeway.*® 





1 The Orrery Papers, i. 183. 


2 Ibid., p. 203. 


3 The Dean bequeathed to Mrs Ridgeway ‘‘all his small pieces of plate, not 
exceeding in weight one ounce and a half.” The snuff-box came to her son, 
John Ridgeway, in due time, who in 1792 was registrar to a certain Judge 


Crookshank, to whom he presented it. 


The Judge died in 1813, and the 
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This is a fair sample of the 
kind of doggerel verse which 
used to be exchanged between 
Swift and his social intim- 
ates; and that it does not 
appeal to our sense of humour 
at all, shows how fashions 
change in verse-writing as in 
everything else. 

Mention of Swift’s social life 
and of his Deanery hospitalities 
naturally suggests the name of 
the lady who, while she lived, 
presided at his table, and pro- 
vided by the charm of her wit 
additional attraction for his 
guests. This is not the place 
to tell her story at length; but 
it must be briefly touched on, 
in order that the value may 
be seen of a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter which furnishes 
an important link in the chain 
of evidence connecting the 
names of Swift and Stella 
as man and wife. 

When Swift lived, as a 
young man, with Sir William 
Temple at Moor Park, near 
Farnham, he made the ac- 
quaintance of a little girl, 
the daughter of a confidential 
servant of Sir William’s; and 
the friendship thus begun be- 


tween Jonathan Swift and 
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Esther Johnson was only in- 
terrupted by death. In 1701, 
when he was Vicar of Laracor, 
she came over to Ireland, at 
his advice, with Mrs Dingley, 
her faithful companion, and 
she established herself in his 
neighbourhood. Henceforth for 
twenty-seven years, whether in 
Laracor or in Dublin, she was 
recognised as his most intimate 
friend. She shared all his in- 
terests, ‘remained his constant 
companion, by degrees became 
the centre of his circle. But 
they never met” except in the 
company of some third person; 
“they never lived in the same 
house.” When Swift was 
Dean, Stella and Mrs Dingley 
had lodgings on Ormond 
Quay; but they often took 
charge of the Deanery during 
his temporary absences from 
Dublin. The mutual affection 
of Swift and Stella is as ob- 
vious as is the fact that their 
intercourse was carried on with 
the utmost propriety. So much 
is certain; but it is not pos- 
sible to say with equal cer- 
tainty that they were married, 
as many of their contemporaries 
believed, although no marriage 
was ever publicly acknowledged 





box passed to his son, Alexander Crookshank, Esq., of Belfast, who died Feb- 
ruary 28, 1845. It was advertised for sale in a catalogue of miscellaneous 
curiosities issued by Mr Henry George of 3 Hemmings Row, Charing Cross, 
in May 1847, who was entrusted with it to dispose of on behalf of the Crook- 
shank family. The purchaser was E. B. Evans, Esq., and on December 1, 
1904, the box was again advertised on behalf of the executors of Mrs L. A. 
Evans of Weston House, Pittville, Cheltenham, by Bruton, Knowles, & Oo., 
of Gloucester, along with a number of other effects. It was bought by Mr 
Partridge, a dealer of St James Street, and was sold by him to the Earl of 
Dudley in March 1905, who generously presented it to the Dean and Chapter 
of St Patrick’s, along with the various papers and catalogues which preserve 
its history. Its wanderings now are probably at an end, for it is to be kept 
at the Deanery as one of the Swift relics, in a Japanese lacquer-work cabinet 
which belonged to the Dean. It is mentioned in Wilde’s ‘Closing Years of 
Dean Swift’s Life,’ p. 182. 
1 Craik’s Life, i. 114. 
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by them. The evidence for the 
marriage is, however, very 
strong, a8 I shall presently 
show; but before I touch on 
this, it is necessary to make 
mention of the other Esther— 
Esther Vanhomrigh (Vanessa, 
as Swift playfully called her) 
—who desired to have the 
Dean for a husband. 

While Swift was in London 
during the busy and ambitious 
period that was terminated by 
his retirement to Dublin, he 
made the acquaintance of a 
Mrs Vanhomrigh, the widow 
of a Dutch merchant, and he 
became intimate with her 
family, and especially with her 
daughter Hester. That he 
ever had serious thoughts of 
marrying her cannot be sup- 
posed for a moment, as his 
heart had long since been 
given to Stella, with whom 
at this time he was carrying 
on the most tender correspond- 
ence. But Vanessa fell madly 
in love with him, as he dis- 
covered to his dismay shortly 
before he took up his Deanery. 
Despite his protests she fol- 
lowed him to Ireland in 1714, 
and lived partly in Dublin and 
partly at Celbridge, until 1723, 
when she died of a broken 
heart, having at last dis- 
covered that her passion was 
hopeless. The account of the 
final tragedy which was 
given to the world after 
Swift’s death by Lord Orrery, 
Delany, Swift’s cousin (Deane 
Swift), Sheridan, and others, 
was (with some variants) to 
the effect that having dis- 
covered—to Swift’s great in- 
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dignation—that he was mar- 
ried to Stella, Vanessa made 
a new will, diverting her 
property from the Dean; gave 
orders to her executors that 
his correspondence with her— 
including the famous poem 
“Cadenus and Vanessa”— 
should be published; and so 
died. This account may be 
taken, I believe, as substan- 
tially true; and I am able to 
add a little to the evidence 
for it. The main reason why 
it has not been accepted uni- 
versally is that—so far—the 
earliest authority for it was 
not published until thirty years 
after Vanessa’s death. 

We may now proceed to ex- 
amine the evidence for Swift’s 
marriage in some detail. It is 
not doubtful that Stella must 
have looked forward to a closer 
union, even while Swift was 
diverting himself in London 
with the unhappy Vanessa. 
The tender language of his 
‘Journal,’ intended for her 
private eye, would have led 
any woman to anticipate such 
a result :— 


“O faith, I should be glad to be 
in the same Kingdom with MD... 
But .. . to return without some mark 
of distinction would look extremely 
little: and I would likewise gladl 
be somewhat richer than I am. I 
will say no more, but beg you to 
be easy, till Fortune take her course, 
and to believe that M D’s felicity 
is the great end I aim at in my 
pursuits.” 4 


However, he returned to 
Dublin, and no marriage was 
ever acknowledged, Stella’s will 
being signed “ Esther Johnson, 
spinster.” 





1 Journal, May 23, 1711. 
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But as soon as Swift died— 
in 1745—all those who wrote 
about him asserted that a 
marriage had taken place. 
The first book about the Dean 
that appeared was Lord 
Orrery’s ‘Remarks’ (1752). 

He calls Stella “the con- 
cealed but undoubted wife of 
Dr Swift” (p. 22), and he says 
that the marriage ceremony 
was performed in 1716 by Dr 
Ashe, the Bishop of Clogher, 
“if my informations are cor- 
rect.” He adds, that although 
Stella “remained an unac- 
knowledged wife” (p. 119), yet 
“T have told you the fact in 
the manner I have received it 
from several of Swift’s friends 
and relations” (p. 26). With 
this statement Dr Delany, who 
wrote his “Observations” in 
1754 as a reply to Lord Orrery, 
has no quarrel. “Your ac- 
count of his marriage is, I 
am satisfied, true” (p. 36). 

Three years later, Deane 
Swift (in 1755) says the same 
thing. “That she was married 
to Dr Swift in or about the 
year 1716 I am _ thoroughly 
persuaded.” ? 

In 1766 Hawkesworth states, 
without any hesitation, in his 
notes to Swift’s letters, that 
Stella was married in 1716 to 
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the Dean by Bishop Ashe of 
Clogher. 

In 1781 Dr Johnson, in his 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ tells the 
story again, and gives his 
authority: “In 1716 he was 
privately married to Mrs John- 
son by Dr Ashe, Bishop of 
Clogher, as Dr Madden told 
me, in the garden.’’® 

In 1784 Sheridan—the son 
of the Dean’s great friend— 
gives a detailed account of the 
circumstances, on the authority 
of Mrs Sican, a favourite of 
both Swift and Stella. He 
says that Swift asked Bishop 
Ashe to find out what was the 
cause of Stella’s depression of 
spirits, and that she replied 
that she had borne slander for 
her affection to the Dean, and 
that she had hoped that he 
would have married her. In 
response to this, on condition 
that they should live apart as 
heretofore, and that the matter 
should be kept a secret, Swift 
agreed, and they were married 
by the Bishop, without wit- 
nesses, in the year 1716. 

And finally, in 1789, Monck 
Berkeley, in the Introduction 
to his ‘Literary Relics,’ gives 
the same account of the matter, 
adding: “In 1716 they were 
married by the Bishop of 





1 I may add that ten years before Orrery used language which implied, though 


it does not state, that the Dean and Stella were married. 


Writing of Swift's 


melancholy condition to his cousin, he says: “‘A wife could not be banished 
from his chamber or his unhappy hours of retirement, nor had the Dean felt 
a blow or wanted a companion, had he been married, or in other words had 
Stella lived.”—Orrery to Deane Swift, December 4, 1742. 


2 Deane Swift’s ‘ Essay,’ p. 92. 


8 That is, in the garden of the Palace at Clogher, not in the garden of the 
Deanery at Dublin, as Scott and later writers have asserted without any 
authority. Tradition still preserves the memory of a sycamore tree in the 
Palace grounds, under which it was believed that Swift and Stella were married. 
It was cut down on account of the inconvenience caused to the incumbent by 


pilgrim visitors. 
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Clogher, who himself related 
the story to Bishop Berkeley, 
by whose relict the story was 
communicated to me.” Bishop 
Berkeley was at the time acting 
as travelling tutor to Bishop 
Ashe’s son, and it is in no way 
improbable that he should have 
been informed of so interesting 
an event. 

Thus, from the time of 
Swift’s death to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, there 
is @ continuous and uniform 
tradition that a secret mar- 
riage had taken place in 1716. 
All Swift’s contemporaries who 
wrote about it, with the excep- 
tion of Dr John Lyon, accepted 
it as true; and it was not 
seriously challenged until Mr 
Monck Mason in 1819 tried to 
throw doubt upon its consist- 
ency. The most recent writers 
of repute who have taken this 
line are Professor Churton 
Collins and Dr Stanley Lane- 
Poole. One of the arguments 
relied on by those who reject 
the tradition has always been 
that it is of too late origin to 
be trustworthy, and that if 
the story had been freely re- 
ported in Swift’s lifetime it 
would have been publicly re- 
pudiated. Stress is laid upon 
the fact that Lord Orrery’s 
book did not appear until 1752 
—seven years after Swift’s 
death, twenty-four years after 
Stella’s death, and thirty-six 
years after the alleged mar- 
riage. This, it is urged with 
real force, is not contemporary 
evidence. I am in a position 
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to answer that argument; for 
I am about to quote a hitherto 
unpublished letter, written in 
1723, which shows that at the 
time of writing it was common 
report that Swift and Stella 
were man and wife. Further, 
this letter corroborates re- 
markably and in detail the 
statements of the later writers 
whom I have mentioned as to 
the circumstances of Vanessa’s 
death, and thus gives new 
support to their testimony for 
the whole story. 

Among Archbishop Wake’s 
letters relating to Ireland 
(1715-1726), preserved in the 
library of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, there is one to the Arch- 
bishop from Dr Evans, Bishop 
of Meath, which Mr F. Elring- 
ton Ball discovered and gave 
me, and which the Trustees 
permit me to publish. Dr 
Evans was the Bishop of whose 
encounter with Swift I have 
already made mention: he was 
one of Primate Boulter’s men, 
and he hated the Dean. The 
letter was written in 1723, and 
is dated July 27; it contains 
the following passage :— 


“T think it not improper for me to 
acquaint your Grace with a passage 
lately happened here wherein Jon- 
athan Swift is said to be pretty much 
concerned. A young woman, Mrs 
Van Omrig (a pretended vain wit), 
and ye Dean had great friendships, 
many letters and papers passed be- 
twixt them (the subject of which I 
know nothing of); they give out 
there was a marriage promise be- 
tween them, but this I can’t affirm. 
However it be, she designed to give 
him all her fortune, which was about 





1 Mr H. S. Guinness has recently discovered the burial-place of Vanessa, which 


was not hitherto known. 


She was buried in St Andrew’s Churchyard, Dublin, 


June 4, 1723, as appears from the Parish Register. 
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£5000. In April last she discovered 
the D. was married to Mrs Johnson 
(a nll. daughter of Sir W. Temple, a 
very good woman), upon which she 
expresses (in her illness) great indig- 
nation, making a new will and leaving 
all to Dr Berkeley of this College 
(who never had seen her but about 
twice) and to one Mr Marshall who 
was charged by her (on her death 
bed) to print all the letters and 
papers which had passed between 
the D. and herself. ‘Tis generally 
believed she lived without God in ye 
world. Mr Dean Price (the Minister 
of her Parish) offered her his services 
in her last minutes: she sent him 
word no Priest no Prayers, with a 
scrap out of the Tale in (sic) the Tub 
... and so she dyed. If anything 
like this should have fallen to an 
Englishman he would have been 

ppered with lampoons, etc. (as ye 

ishop of Ferns and others were, 
without the least colour on grounds 
most undeservedly). Ye Archbishop 
of Dublin and ye whole Irish posse 
have (I fear) prevailed with Mr Mar- 
shall (ye lady’s executor) not to print 
the papers, etc., as she desired, least 
one of their own dear joys! should 
be trampled over by the Philistines.” 


It may be thought that this 


letter, hitherto unpublished, 
does not give us any new in- 
formation. But it corrobor- 
ates remarkably and in detail 
the information of thirty years 
later, as to Vanessa’s discovery 
of the marriage “two months 
before her death” (that is 
Deane Swift’s statement); as 
to her wish that her corres- 
pondence with Swift should be 
published ; and as to the re- 
fusal of her executors to com- 
ply with it. It is by far the 
earliest authority for these 
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stories which Delany and 
Sheridan gave to the world, 
and it helps to establish their 
trustworthiness as reporters of 
fact. It will be noticed that 
the Bishop, who evidently 
hated Swift, has no word of 
blame for his relations with 
Stella or for Stella herself, 
whom he describes as “a very 
good woman,” and that he 
speaks of the marriage with- 
out any doubt or hesitation, 
although he guards himself 
from any responsibility for the 
gossip which he repeats as to 
Swift’s relations with Vanessa, 

On the whole, the evidence 
for the marriage is too strong, 
I believe, to resist. If we ask 
for the explanation of the 
motives which prompted Swift 
to postpone it for so long, and 
to conceal it with such per- 
tinacity, I do not know that 
any certain answer can be 
given. Various suggestions 
have been made—the most 
plausible being that Swift was 
constitutionally unfitted for 
marriage; but it is not within 
the scope of this article to 
consider such theories. I have 
confined myself solely to the 
evidence for the event itself, 
and I believe that in future 
Bishop Evans’ letter will have 
to be reckoned with by those 
who make little of the testi- 
mony of Orrery, Sheridan, and 
Monck Berkeley. 

One need not write of the 
last years of physical and 





1 The Irish party of which Swift was the leader are thus alluded to in one of 
Swift’s later poems, entitled ‘‘Ay and No, a Tale from Dublin,” in which he 
attacks Boulter— 


‘That Irish dear joys have enough common-sense 
To treat gold reduced like Wood’s copper-pence.” 
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mental decay. Death, wrote 
Mrs Delany in 1745, “was a 
happy release to him, for he 
was reduced to such a miser- 
able state of idiotism that he 
was a shocking object, though 
in his person a very venerable 
figure, with long silver hair 
and a comely countenance ; for 
being grown fat, the hard lines 
which gave him a harsh look 
before were filled up.”? 

The terrible epitaph which 
he wrote for himself is so 
familiar that to set it down 
once again would be super- 
fluous. Perhaps the obituary 


notice of him which appeared 
in ‘The Dublin Journal’ of 
October 22, 1745, may not be 
quite well known :— 


“Last Saturday at three o’clock in 
the afternoon dyed that great and 
eminent Patriot the Revd. Dr Jona- 
than Swift, Dean of Saint Patrick’s, 
Dublin, in the 78th year of his age, 
who was born in the Parish of St 
Warburg’s, Dublin, the 30th of 
November 1667, at his Uncle Coun- 
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sellor Godwin Swift's House in 
Mary’s Abbey, which in those times 
was the general residence of the 
chief Lawyers. His Genius, Works, 
Learning, and Charity are so uni- 
versally admired, That for a News 
Writer to attempt his character 
would be the highest Presumption. 
Yet as the Printer hereof is proud 
to acknowledge his infinite Obliga- 
tions to that Prodigy of Wit, he can 
only lament that he is by no means 
equal to so bold an undertaking. 
“The Dean hath bequeathed the 
Bulk of his Fortune, which is about 
£12,000, to build and endow an 
Hospital for Lunaticks, Idiots, & In- 
curables, which said Hospital is to be 
called St Patrick’s, and to be erected 
near Steven’s.”—(Faulkner’s ‘ Dublin 
Journal,’ October 19-22, 1745.) 


It will be prudent to follow 
the example of the modest Mr 
Faulkner and refrain from any 
summary panegyric of the 
genius of Jonathan Swift. 
This article will have served 
its purpose if it has recalled 
his manner of life,-his friend- 
ships, and his activities, in the 
city of Dublin. 





1 Paston’s ‘ Mrs Delany,’ p. 143. 
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SOME ETHICS AND AN ACCIDENT, 


A DAY’S FISHING IN WYOMING. 


I KNOW there is only one 
perfect way to catch trout, 
when good fortune rises to the 
height—higher than which, it 
does not seem to me, the for- 
tune of sport can ever attain— 
of providing conditions wherein 
the dry-fly is attainable. Yet 
I am sorry for the man who 
cannot or who will not, when 
the fine counsel of dry-fly per- 
fection is impracticable, find 
some pleasure in trout with 
wet-fly or with worm—which 
latter, fished up-stream in fine 
water, is a vastly more delicate 
operation than he knows who 
has not tried it. 

‘Never cast over a fish un- 
less you are sure he is actually 
on the feed,” says the Law; 
and purism of this sort is only 
adding an extra spice of zest 
to certain sport on some gentle 
May morning, when nearly 
every good fish sits knife and 
fork in hand and napkin tucked 
under chin breakfasting, each 
in his accustomed place, off a 
steady hatch of olive duns. It 
is proper to be fastidious when 
fish are rising well; easy to 
harden one’s heart against 
what some optimist used to 
call “floating an attractive 
prospectus ” over even the best 
of trout if he happens not to 
be visibly feeding, and although 
he may be clearly in position 
past all doubt. But there are 
trials to test the sternest prin- 
ciples; and when long hours 
of fiyless, riseless searching 
have frayed the texture of 


good intent, it is hard to con- 
sider calmly a fat three-pounder 
at the foot of a weed-bed, not 
actually feeding perhaps, but 
with his nose only two inches 
below the surface, and his tail] 
twitching with all the express- 
iveness of a hungry cat’s, 
Then between human frailty 
and a fall from grace there 
often stands only an impeccable 
keeper, basket on hip and sus- 
picious protest in every pose. 
To cast chronically over every 
non-rising fish one sees is little 
short of selfishness, especially 
in much whipped waters. Still 
I will confess that even on 
sacred Itchen more than one 
good trout has fallen victim to 
something very like an arrow 
shot into the air, and been 
triumphantly grassed as the 
result of what a thrice-born 
Brahmin of tremendous caste 
once said was “just a superior 
sort of poaching.”  Alack 
and alas! I think I would 
take now, and could keep for 
ever, vows of the most string- 
ent conformity to the strictest 
code, only to be again in those 
dear meadows lying deep be- 
tween the breasts of the 
Downs, only to see again the 
water's smooth cheek dimple 
with a quiet rise. Back across 
the miles and the years comes 
a cuckoo’s belling call and the 
spring-perfume of moist earth. 
A wandering gossip air stirs 
all the slender sedges to nods 
and whisperings; and up- 
stream, across the polished 
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water and the living velvet of 
new grass, stands the hospital 
of St Cross, old, grey, and 
gracious, half hidden in a leafy 
mist. Behind the’ black pines 

ised on St Catherine’s crest 
the sky’s pale fields are strewn 
for spring with soft bud and 
softer blossoms of cloud flowers; 
and lower, farther away, lies 
Winchester, dim as the city of 
a dream, a shadowy carven opal 
set in dulled emerald—a dream 
now, indeed. Yes, I think I 
could obey the extremest letter 
of the law for that. 

But there are other streams, 
in other lands and under other 
skies, where one must forget 
fastidiousness or go without 
sport. What, for instance, of 
a river five thousand miles and 
more away in Wyoming, where 
but a few years ago the bear 
and the Red Indian were the 
only fishermen; where even now 
the ranchmen who have only 
just pushed them aside slay 
trout with fat grasshoppers, 
put flapping and kicking and 
two at a time on hooks that 
might almost serve an ironclad 
for anchors? There, only too 
often, the water is big and 
brutal, and goes leaping and 
shouting waist-deep and forty 
yards wide down its steep 
path, or screams and plunges 
in the clutch of some narrow 
cafion torn sheer through the 
solid rock. During most of the 
year such a stream is nearly 
flyless for all fishing purposes, 
even when some quiet stretch 
can be found, fit for the finer 
sport, where a cast something 
less weighty than a ship’s 
cable may be mounted without 
the certainty of everlasting 
smash at the first touch of a 


decent fish. For a fortnight in 
the season huge caddises hatch 
into veritable clouds of what 
are known locally as willow- 
flies, monsters nearly three 
inches long, and of which I 
do not believe any useful imita- 
tion is possible; and though 
Ephemeride are now and then, 
both in time and place, plenti- 
ful enough on the quieter 
waters, they have so little sense 
of the proprieties as to hatch 
almost entirely during the 
hours of darkness—and what 
in happier lands would be 
called a rising fish may not 
be found twice in a long day’s 
toil. Fishing “dry” at all on 
such a river is only to be ac- 
complished by joining dry-fly 
tactics to wet-fly strategy ; but 
once what of Hampshire ethics 
which interfere has been laid 
aside and the presentation of 
fly to fish is put on a frankly 
speculative basis, very good is 
the sinful sport and great the 
reward of the unrighteous. 
Casting is all “‘on spec.,” ex- 
cept for the chance of locating 
now and then a fish by sight 
of him alone when the light 
happens to be just right; but 
after three successive likely 
places chosen with moderate 
care have each yielded a trout 
something over two pounds, 
each at a first cast, and all re- 
quiring to be shown very clearly 
“why” before they come to 
net, that man must be more 
than purist or less than fisher- 
man who does not feel greater 
joy of the sport than comes 
merely from the anticipation 
of fried trout for supper. And 
even in this abatement of the 
highest dry-fly art there still 
remains that element of victory 
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over “wet” methods which I 
often think forms no small part 
of our satisfaction; for these 
stiller reaches are largely a 
closed country to the “wet” 
fisherman. Certainly the local 
two-grasshopper attack does 
not succeed there as it does 
in heavy water ; and the coarse 
tackle and huge gaudy flies of 
the average “ tourist ” invader 
usually fare little better worked 
down-stream two or three at a 
time on a short line, as the 
custom is. 

“Thar’s plenty of trout in 
them still pieces,” said my 
ranchman host, ‘an’ big uns 
tew ; but when the river ’s low 
like she is now an’ clearer’n 
gin, taint no manner o’ use 
tryin’ ’em.” I had driven up 


out of the dusk and asked a 
man, who never set eyes on me 
till that moment, if I could get 


a feed for my horse there and 
sleep the night in his hay-barn 
instead of going back a dozen 
miles to my headquarters. He 
was a gaunt, shaggy creature 
of over sixty, with a great grey 
beard straggling nearly to his 
waist, rough and hard as they 
make them in looks and speech ; 
and for a little he took care- 
ful stock of me, while his eyes 
gleamed suspiciously through 
their thick thateh of brows. In 
that lonely country a stray man 
with a tired horse might mean 
—anything. Then he laughed, 
and “ Barn be burned,” he said 
with quick friendliness when he 
made out my rod and basket ; 
and the fiery fate to which he 
condemned his barn was luridly 
explicit. 

“Wait till I fetch a lantern 
an’ we'll find yer critter a feed 
—an’ then yew come right in 
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t’supper. I’m batching, but 
I guess I’kn take keer of ye, 
Ye see I sorter fish a bit my. 
self sometimes, an’ mebbe [’]] 
go along with yew termorrer— 
there’s a n’awful good piece 
bout tew mile below here.” 

“But I want to fish in the 
meadows,” I suggested. 

“‘Oh, they’re no three-adjec- 
tives good, but I'll show ye 
where yew on snake ’em out 
faster’n two-adjectives-and-an- 
asterisk.” 

For supper we had some of 
my day’s catch fried with salt 
pork (the way to cook trout, 
I think), and “saleratus bis- 
kits,” as he called a very good 
sort of scones baked in 4 
“dutch oven” on the hearth; 
and strong coffee well sweet- 
ened but without milk, though 
he lived by cattle - raising, 
Then he must see my “fly- 
book,” and his face fell when 
this turned out to be a couple 
of double “Pralon” boxes full 
of eyed flies in patterns most 
of which were strange to his 
eyes, and strangely dull of hue, 
dressed on hooks whose small- 
ness struck him as ridiculous. 
“Why, they ain’t got no snells 
—an’ say, yew don’t reckon 
yewll ketch trout on them 
pikin’ little hooks, dew ye?” 
—this last with special refer- 
ence to my day’s bag, which 
was no more than four or five 
half-pounders, since I had only 
wet line once to make sure of 
a few small fish for supper if I 
spent the night in the open. But 
the full measure of scorn was 
reserved for the gut-book, where 
he came on some “xxx drawn,” 
which did look absurdly like 
cobwebs in his hairy paws. 

First he twisted a good 
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length of that ropy, three-ply 
profanity they use in the cow- 
country to “yank” a bogged 
steer out of a sink-hole, then: 
“Say, what’s them wisps good 
fer, anyway? ‘Trout? Hell! 
Why, mister, we grow minners 
here twice’t too husky fer thet 
—thet””—and he miscalled the 
“xxx drawn” with a profane 
completeness which would al- 
most have satisfied my feel- 
ings on some of those desperate 
occasions when I have smashed 
with it in a good fish. But 
he had other elements of a 
good fisherman besides fine flow 
of language, and after over- 
hauling my whole kit, and ar- 
riving at some crude notion of 
dry-fly means and methods, 
his hostility to the gear was 
modified. “Say, that orter 
be good fun!” he admitted. 
“Yankin’ on ’em out ‘ith a 
rod like a bean-pole an’ a 
fish-line thet’d bout dew fer 
ropin’ cattle’s all right f’yer 
hungry; but it don’t create 
much excitement. I'll suttenly 
admire t’watch ye try ‘em 
yewr way termorrer,” and he 
spat ruminatively out through 
the open door toward where 
the river chuckled sleepily in 
the spangled darkness of the 
mountain night. 

Before the first of dawn I 
heard him fumbling about the 
fireplace, and started up to 
help, but he said, “Lie still, 
son, ontell I’ve rustled the 
grub,” and I obeyed; for, ac- 
cording to Western proprieties, 
it would have been discourt- 
eous not to offer assistance, 
but a solecism to insist on 
helping. So he worked, at 
first by the aid of slivers from 
&@ pine-knot, which bubbled 
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into smoky blaze at the touch 
of a match; and afterwards in 
the light of the kindled hearth, 
whose unequal flames tossed 
his shadow about the narrow 
room in a distorted dance; and 
when the hungry perfume of 
coffee and sizzling pork drew 
me from my blankets, the dusk 
of the dawn was fading. Be- 
hind the house, to the east- 
ward, rose an abrupt lofty 
ridge, over which the colour- 
less light poured in a rising 
flood from some hidden sun- 
rise of saffron and amber and 
gold. Through the clear air, 
pure as liquid diamond, the 
fading darkness floated as a 
translucent shadow, and all 
the landscape lay limpid and 
outlined, but unsubstantial, 
without modelling or pigment. 
Then, while I watched them, 
the broken higher hills two 
miles away across the valley 
got substance in their proper 
hue of dark-green forest, and 
the miraculous artistry of 
morning laid on tint after 
tint with soft horizontal brush- 
sweeps downward toward me— 
red and orange of cliff-face, and 
the purples of shadows that 
lingered in the gullies ; palest 
green and grey of aspen leaves 
quivering on the hillsides, tawny 
gold of sun-cured herbage on 
the higher flats; and, at last, 
the gorgeous knee-deep green of 
the level bottom-lands through 
which the river turned and 
swung in a silver saraband. 
It was the sudden lovely birth 
of a new world from some 
calm chaos of drowsy shades 
and shadows, the splendid be- 
ginning of another day. 
“Roll up,” said the old man, 
“chuck’s ready.” One learns 
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there to eat in silence, as befits 
so serious an occupation, but 
when our pipes were alight he 
said, “Now, son, f’yew wan’ 
t’begin big end fust an’ hit the 
hardes’ part of the trail right at 
the go-off, I kin surely show yew 
how. Good? Wall, thar’s a 
n’ole sockdollager of a trout I 
know jes’ near here—gran’- 
daddy, I reckon he mus’ be, 
fall the fish n’this yere dee- 
strick. Yes siree, I’m right 
well acquainted ’ith that feller 
—bleeve I mus’ ’a gone arter 
him more’n fifty times. Every 
unce n’a while when I want a 
leetle innercent amoosement 
an’ dont reelly need no fish, I 
allers has another turn-up ‘ith 
ole Mister Trout. No, I don’t 


never get no action—nary a 
tech; an’ laterly seems like I 
ain’t even able t’scaar him 
proper—he’s jes’ pintedly lost 


all respeck fer me, tha’s how I 
size itup. An’ hesavvics them 
feather-flies, tew; fer thar’s a 
Cheyenne sport fishes thet 
a’ way fer him all of tew days 
las’ year; but ole man Trout 
he jes’ lays back an’ laffs, 
Say, thet Cheyenne feller went 
pretty near crazy! Arter he 
see feather-flies wan’t no 
manner o’ use, he give hoppers 
a turn; n’then he has him a 
whack ’ith erbout seven sorts 
o’ wums an’ insecks he grubs 
outer rottin logs jes’ like a 
n’ole baar,—an’ still nothin’ 
doin’. Then blame f’he don’t 
hook on a minner he’s kotched; 
an’ when Gran’pa Trout jes’ 
bites the tail offen that, Mister 
Cheyenne gets so plumb locoed 
he tries ter a-sassernate him 
with a six-gun! Yew ast me 
how big is he? Oh, jes’ a leetle 
mite smaller’n a whale—tha’s 
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to say, close on ten pound,” 
In view of which I damped a 
six-foot taper-cast of the 
strength one uses for the late 
evening rise of sedges, and 
lengthened it out from the 
lighter end to full three yards. 
because the water was of super- 
chalk-stream clearness. Then 
I tied on a “dry” Coachman 
dressed on a No. 1 upturned 
eyed-hook. “He'll bust yew 
sure,” said the old man appre- 
hensively ; and when I paraf- 
fined the feathers—“ What's 
thet?” he asked ; “like spittin’ 
on yer bait fer luck, er some 
sort’er med’cine like we uster 
use on beaver traps? ‘Oil, ter 
make her float’? Son, yew 
suttenly paint fer war’s bad’s 
a Ute! Wal, grip yer knife in 
yer teeth an’ come along.” 
The trout in that river are 
of two sorts: the aboriginal 
fontinalis, the ‘“ brook-trout” 
of all over the States; and the 
rainbow (S. irideus), introduced 
from California. But as one 
finds them now, the former are 
generally in the stiller waters 
and the latter in the swifter, 
more broken streams; and to 
these divisions each species 
confines itself with peculiar 
persistency, though there seems 
no quarrel between them, nor 
is there any evidence that 
either one is gradually ousting 
the other. From the old man’s 
description of my enemy’s 
stronghold I made almost 
certain I had a fontinalis to 
face, but the ammunition for 
the first attack would have 
been the same in either case. 
The standard “wet” pattern 
of Wyoming is the Coachman, 
either plain as we know it, or 
in the guise of some gaudy 
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American variant like the 
“Royal” Coachman; and I 
had found a Coachman the 
best general “dry” pattern, 
except in the case of smutting 
fish, when the Pink Wickham 
held its Hampshire supremacy. 
We waded across two by- 
streams, and came at length to 
the main river, a little below 
where it made a sharp elbow 
into the left bank; the convex 
shore taking the form of a per- 
pendicular bluff some ten feet 
high, close beside which the 
rather quick-running water 
had carved a deep pool, per- 
haps fifty yards long. A little 
below the centre of this bluff’s 
length some harder formation 
of the soil had made a slight 
outward bulge, behind which 
on the down-stream side was a 
tiny backwater. ‘“Thar’s his 
house,” said the old man, point- 
ing this spot out to me; and it 
was plainly where the best fish 
in the pool would station him- 
self if he were on the feed. 
“Now le’s jes’ see if he’s 
hum ;” so leaving behind all 
the gear which might interfere 
with a crawl, we climbed the 
bank where it was low at the 
pool’s foot and wriggled on 
our stomachs to the edge of 
the bluff opposite the back- 
water, and just stuck over one 
eye apiece to look. He was 
“thum” right enough and, as 
the old man had said, “jes’ a 
leetle mite smaller’n a whale.” 
Heavens, what a monster! 
His length did not appear so 
extraordinary, although he was 
far from being a short fish; 
but his breadth across the 
shoulders seemed almost pre- 
posterous seen squarely from 
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above, and he carried his beam 
aft like a cargo-boat. His 
head had the clean, stocky 
outline that means condition ; 
nothing of the lantern-jaw 
that gets many an old cannibal 
a well-deserved knock on the 
head when he comes ashore 
during the pike-netting. And 
as if to clear his character 
from all taint of suspicion, and 
give me full warning of what 
to expect if I got him on, he 
did a perfect head-and-tail rise 
right under our astonished 
noses. I never caught even 
a glimpse of the fly—probably 
it was some belated dun who 
should have hatched out about 
midnight ; but that trout’s 
tail owas broader across 
than my two hands, and the 
sweep of it as he turned down- 
ward brought my heart with 
a flutter clear to my lips. I 
heard the old man’s breath 
hiss through his clenched teeth, 
and felt him trembling with 
excitement as he lay close 
alongside me. “Stay where 
you are,” I whispered, “and on 
your life don’t move. It may 
be ten minutes before I’m 
ready to try him.” ‘Oh yes,” 
he breathed, “I'll stay —Tll 
camp right here in the front 
row of the orchestry. But, 
son, if ye don’t tech him up 
arter thet sassy play he’s made 
at us, jes’ yew run hum an’ 
gimme time to cool off a bit 
*fore I see yew. "Cause if yew 
don’ manage to hit him a lick, 
I shant be fit fer ’uman con- 
sumption under erbout tew 
hours!” So I crawled away, 
and left him babbling language 
over the bluff’s edge that should 
have boiled the scales off every 
3A 
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fish for a good mile each way 
up and down stream. 

Back again at my rod, I sat 
down with a pipe to recover 
from nearly the worst attack 
of virulent “ buck-ague” I have 
ever had or seen. I was shak- 
ing as though it had been the 
onset of a hard go of real 
Mazaruni malaria, while down 
my limp spine trickled what 
felt like iced water; and for a 
couple of minutes I would gladly 
have paid any one with suffici- 
ent authority to forbid my 
trying that fish. But there’s 
a good cure for nerves, which 
the Western man sums up in 
two words — “Get busy.” 
“Kid,” said a disreputable 
friend of my youth who was 
finally “harvested,” as he would 
have put it, by a shot-gun in 
the hands of a mountain sheriff 
while urging a tired bunch of 
Utah horses with mixed 
brands toward the Wyoming 
border,—“ Kid, don’t you nevah 
trouble none when you-all feels 
lak that. Jest fix youah mind 
on the consolin’ ce’tainty that 
the othah fellah’s at least as 
bad off as you aah—an’ grab 
youah gun an’ staht a-shootin’. 
Nothin’ encou’ages a man like 
the smell of his own smoke.” 
A wise old Ishmael, was my 
Texan friend—for you may 
sweat beforehand without pre- 
judice, and he who never felt 
fear has missed half the fun; 
and you may shake afterwards 
without shame, and the sheer 
sense of relief only increases 
the joy of victory or dulls the 
sharpness of defeat; but, once 
the action’s joined, “ get busy!” 
So I stood up, and at once felt 
better. I stuck the handle of 
the landing-net into its loop on 
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my belt, and began to get warm 
again ; I pulled the spike of my 
rod from the tussock where | 
had stuck it, and the friendly 
fit of the worn cork grip was as 
though the “ Houghton” said: 
‘Have I ever failed you yet? 
Do your part now and I'll do 
mine.” Then I could think 
clearly and plan the battle, 
No profound strategy was 
necessary. The little back- 
water marked the trout’s posi- 
tion almost to an inch; and 
the talus along the bluff’s foot 
was wide enough at its lower 
end to let me come within five 
yards of my fish if I chose, 
though beyond that the pool 
drew in close to the bluff and 
the bottom was very steep-to, 
And the tactics were simple 
and plain ; for the current was 
beautifully even, without the 
smallest excuse for drag. The 
problem, then, resolved itself 
into dropping a fly just above, 
and as close as possible to, the 
bulge of the bank behind which 
the fish lay, and with a moder- 
ately slack line to allow for 
the fly’s hanging a moment 
in the edge of the backwater. 
Of course there was the feeble 
alternative of floating a fly 
down well outside him, on the 
chance that he would step out 
for it; and so that, if the first 
chuck missed fire through some 
error of casting, there might 
perhaps be another one coming. 
But those lines about the fear 
of fate and small deserts 
should be painted on the lid 
of every fly-box, and the funda- 
mental rule of dry-fly success 
is: “Stand to win or lose out- 
right on the first cast, then 
make that first cast perfect.” 
The very best distance from 
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the fish is a matter which 
varies with individuals; but 
one comes in time to estimate 
one’s chosen distance, and as 
I took mine (within a small 
fraction of an inch, I should 
fancy) the old man, still prone 
on the bluff, screwed around 
ever so slowly and winked an 
expressive eye. His lips were 
moving rapidly but without 
sound ; and I could almost de- 
tect a pale blue haze, as of sul- 
phurous fumes, encircling his 
head like a profane aureole. 
He was visibly damning the 
fish with such silent vehemence 
that [laughed aloud ; on which, 
round slewed that shaggy head 
again with all the painful pre- 
cision of a mechanical doll and 
shot at me a glare so baleful 
I was honestly startled. Then 
I realised that his warning me 
to run for home if I failed, 
was only half in jest; but the 
bare possibility of failure had 
faded utterly. I had to suc- 
ceed, just as the sun has to 
rise in the east, and just so 
surely I knew I would —at 
least to the point of fastening 
in the fish, beyond which I can 
never think before the strike 
when once line has begun to 
come off for the cast. 

First I sent about the right 
length up-stream, so far out- 
side him there was no danger 
of disturbing the fish, just 
to clear the line of possible 
kinks and float any super- 
fluous paraffine off the fly ; and 
as I did so I saw the old man’s 
shoulders heave. “Lie still,” 
I cried; “that wasn’t meant 
for him—now look out,” and 
recovered the line. As it shot 
forward again, the fly hovered 
for an instant precisely where 


it should be; and in that same 
instant I checked the rod, then 
dropped the point, and turned 
my hand palm upward, so 
the belly of the line fell convex 
side toward the stream’s cen- 
tre, while the gut prolonged 
the curve of the line, but with 
a sharper bend, and the fly 
popped in just around the far 
corner of the bulge. Then, 
before the current had time to 
straighten out the line and 
produce drag, the Coachman 
hove in sight, sailed into the 
edge of the backwater, and 
came to anchor cocked jauntily 
right over the fish’s nose. That 
is the worst of such an attack. 
I was all in, for good or ill. 
The assault was launched past 
revision or retreat, and hung 
uncertain on the very crest of 
the glacis, till a broad band of 
steel began tightening around 
my chest and I felt myself 
grown grey with sheer age. 

While my rod-point was 
lifting to take up the slack, 
the sons passed in swift pro- 
cession, till time faded into in- 
finity and the sun turned dull 
and chill, Then, through the 
clotting darkness of eternal 
gloom, I saw that Coach- 
man disappear; and with a jar 
that shook the systems of the 
universe, all things snapped 
back again to their accustomed 
places. 

Only the tiniest bubble, that 
a minnow might have made, 
marked the fly’s former place ; 
but I had seen flies disappear 
in such fashion too many times 
before to doubt now. I struck, 
and hit what seemed solid as a 
full-grown ox; and for an in- 
stant after remained silence, 
peace—the momentary pause 
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before the curtain rises. Fol- 
lowed an explosion in the water, 
from which my fish soared full 
twice his length into the air 
and hung poised for a second 
like a hovering bird; and up 
jumped the old man _ too. 
“Glory!” he yelled, “yew got 
him!” Then came a grinding 
sound of torn earth, and the 
top of the bluff on which he 
stood pitched out and down; 
and he and the fish and a few 
tons of gravel all hit the water 
together, at the same instant, 
and in very much the same 
place, and with the most col- 
ossal splash it has ever been 
my lot to witness. 

I thought many things, con- 
fusedly, all at once; but my 
fumbling brain at last seized 
two ideas firmly: first, that my 
fish was lost—for the old man 
had landed fairly astride him 
for all I could see; second, that 
a little rainbow the sun threw 
across the watery mist hover- 
ing over the disaster, was dusty 
and curiously futile—but there 
I was wrong. For suddenly 
the rod almost jumped from my 
slackened grasp, and the reel 
sang like a 60 h.p. “ Mercédés ” 
with the silencer cut out. 

At this instant the old man 
bobbed up opposite me, well 
out in the pool, and beating 
the water so wildly I called 
“Can you swim?” and half 
started to go to his assistance. 
But when he saw the bent rod 
and heard the reel, an expres- 
sion of perfect happiness came 
over his face. ‘“ Yes,” he cried, 
“course I kin swim—yew hang 
onto him,” and with that he 
ducked under again. Well, 
thought I, it takes a man more 
than two seconds to get him- 
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self permanently right side up 
after such a surprising tumble; 
and as he was plainly none the 
worse for his fall, I turned my 
whole attention to the fish, 
For a little there was a frantic 
hurroosh in the water behind 
me, but I had full occupation 
for mind and body stopping 
the trout’s first fierce rushes 
up-stream ; and during a very 
busy five minutes the old man 
passed clear out of my thoughts, 
Then I began to wonder what 
had become of him, but when I 
looked around he was nowhere 
in sight. Gone home to change 
his clothes? No, that didn’t 
seem like him at all—but where 
the deuce was he? 

I began really to worry, and 
to curse my stupidity for not 
having gone in after him at 
once; and I was almost de- 
cided to break voluntarily in 
the fish and go fishing after 
the man, when he came in 
sight around the bend below 
me, wringing the water from 
his sodden beard and looking 
very sorry for himself indeed. 
But his first hail was reassur- 
ing enough. ‘“Hev ye got 
him ?”’ he called, as soon as he 
saw me; then as he came 
squelching up _ alongside, 
“Thet’s the purtiest fishin’ 
play I ever see,” he cried 
joyously. “Ole Gran’pa Trout 
sucked in thet fly jes’ like a 
hungry calf takin’ milk frum 
its mammy—didn’t even offer 
to butt! An’ now, son, yew an’ 
me’s got ter git him ashore— 
not jes’ try ter git him, but 
positively run him up on dry 
lan’, an’ keep him thar!” 

All this time the fish was 
boring up-stream, now taking 
a few yards of line, now losing 
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them again. He never once 
offered to sulk from first to 
last, but kept going hammer 
and tongs; and every time he 
seemed to pause it was only a 
preparation for some extra- 
ordinary effort. When he 
would come down-stream I 
came with him gladly enough, 
for I had a clear field in that 
direction; but I could only 
work up-stream as far as the 
shallow water at the bluff’s 
foot would allow, unless I 
handicapped myself by fight- 
ing him from the top of the 
bluff, in which, since the old 
man’s downfall, I had rather 
lost confidence. Once there 
were two determined runs up, 
with no chance between them 
to gain an inch of line; and I 
was down to the last half- 
dozen turns on the barrel of 
my “Contracted ” reel, while 
the old man, who had come 
wonderfully to life again, 
shouted “Snub him, son, snub 
him!” Then, when I did give 
the butt full and fair (and 
there was nothing else for it), 
he almost wept. ‘“ Yew’ll bust 
suthin’—I jes’ know yew’'ll 
bust suthin’!” he wailed. 
Twice more the fish jumped, 
and each of these efforts the 
old man greeted with a yell 
that would have done credit 
to a Comanche. Once the 
trout managed to get past 
me all in one rush and tore 
down stream, while the old 
man yelled “Stop him, stop 
him! He’s headed for Noo 
Orleens, an’ thet’s tew fur fer 
us ter foller!”’ being, in truth, 
some thousands of miles away 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
But he turned at last and I 
got him above me again, and 
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at the end of a long half-hour, 
with his powder about burned 
up, he came to terms not a 
dozen yards from where I first 
fastened in him. Then we 
could study his size, which 
was impressive. Even my big 
landing-net would plainly be 
of no use, and I had carelessly 
left at headquarters the gaff- 
hook which screwed into its 
handle. I proposed shooting 
him through the head with my 
revolver—a quietus I have had 
before now to give big fish in 
rivers as well as in the sea— 
but the old man demurred. 
“He’s tew purty t’mess up 
with a six-gun, an’ taint the 
bes’ way neither. Jes’ yew 
con-duck him inter shaller 
water an’ I'll bet ye I git him 
out safe an’ sound, an’ all in 
one piece, tew.” By then the 
fish was done completely, and 
glad enough to rest on his side 
near the surface, with only now 
and then a feeble flap of that 
mighty tail; and as I towed 
him tenderly down to the 
pool’s foot, the old man 
whipped off his blue flannel 
shirt, spreading it in the 
shallow water near shore- and 
crouching down with his arms 
half under it. His beard 
waggled in the gentle current ; 
and lest its motion should 
scare the fish, he stuffed the 
bight of it into his mouth, 
squatting there like a comical 
old image—only his blazing 
eyes and the throttled heave 
of his great matted chest 
showed he was alive, and told 
of the strain of waiting. 
Down we came, I leading 
and the trout led. I was 
suspicious of the last despair- 
ing rush which has cost me 
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before now more than one big 
fish that looked as good as 
grassed, and this one had at 
least another kick in him, I 
am sure. But he was fey and 
came, as I once saw a man 
go to the gallows, with a sort 
of dull listlessness. And when 
he crossed that fatal blue 
patch on the golden gravel, 
the old man seemed shot 
ashore as from a cannon, 
clutching in his arms a 
flannel-swathed bundle, which 
he laid tenderly on the grass 
and unwound to show me the 
most beautiful fontinalis I have 
ever seen before or since—a 
monster for size, yet perfect 
in every line and marking, 
and the very picture of grace 
despite all his girth and inches. 

For a moment we stood 
deep in admiration and al- 
most sorry, I like to think, 
at sight of so much strength 
turned to weakness, so much 
courage squandered to pay 
our sport. Then in cruel 
mercy I drove a knife-blade 
through his brain; and before 
his tail had ceased to quiver 
he was drawing the balance 
down to nine pounds and a 
few ounces, while the old man 
capered about in a frenzied 
dance, naked to the waist 
and waving his shirt like 
some moist outrageous symbol 
of savage victory. 


I fished on till noon, with 
varying success; but so much 
the best at first had cloyed 
my palate. Even the good 
sport I had fell rather flat. 
It seemed simple to cope with 
two- and three-pounders after 
that battle-royal; and when 
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we had made a mid-day mea] 
off two of the smaller victims, 
I harnessed my horse, and 
laid the body of that kingly 
trout on a deep couch of 
fresh grass in the waggon- 
body, promising to return 
again another day. As I 
was about to drive away, the 
old man took a last look at 
the monarch where he lay in 
state. ‘Good-bye, ole friend,” 
he said a little sadly, then 
added with a certain grim- 
ness: “Yew made me swaller 
a lot more water’n I wanted 
this mornin’, an’ yew kum 
mighty near makin’ me 
swaller more’n enuff tew, con- 
found ye!” ‘Till then he had 
not once referred to his dip, 
and I had not brought up 
the subject because his silence 
made me fancy he might be 
a little sore about his poor 
exhibition as a swimmer. But 
now I said: “Did you have 
a bad time getting ashore? I 
made out you were right 
enough when you told me 
you could swim.” “‘Bad 
time,’ son?” he answered, 
looking at me _ whimsically. 
“Oh no—tha’s to say, not 
arter I got my feet on bottom, 
which was jes’ near the foot 
of the pool; but up to then 
I guess I was takin’ more 
water’n air—anyway I know 
I spilled out considerable 
liquid when I kum firs’ ter 
shore.” I whistled — “Can't 
you swim, then?” I asked. 
“Swim? Hell, no!” said 
that good old _ sportsman. 


“But fI’d said I couldn't, 
yew'd hev kum pilin’ in arter 
me an’ lost yewr fish.” 

JOHN MARVYN. 
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The Voyage of the “ Scotia.” 


“SCOTIA.” 


BY ADMIRAL SIR A, H. MARKHAM, K.C.B. 


THE dawn of the twentieth 
century will always be mem- 
orable, more especially from 
a geographical point of view, 
for the great interest that 
was evinced throughout the 
world in the renewal of a 
systematic and well-arranged 
scheme, having for its object 
the thorough exploration of 
the hitherto almost unknown 
region—amounting to no less 
than ten millions of square 
miles—that surrounds the 
South terrestrial Pole. It is 
true that during the last 
decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury small, and unimportant, 
expeditions were despatched 
to the South Polar seas, prin- 
cipally to report on the pros- 
pects that offered for estab- 
lishing whaling and sealing 
industries in the far south. 
These enterprises added little 
to our geographical knowledge, 
but they served the useful 
purpose of whetting our scien- 
tific appetites, and thereby 
stimulating the general thirst 
for obtaining further informa- 
tion regarding a portion of 
the world, so little known, 
and which had, hitherto, re- 
ceived but little attention. 
The practical result of these 
minor voyages was the de- 
spatch of several expeditions 
from various countries, some 
on a scale of greater magni- 
tude than others, but all well 
arranged, carefully organised, 
and skilfully conducted. 





Among the nations interested 
were England, France, Sweden, 
Belgium, and last, but by no 
means least, Scotland. Some 
of these expeditions received 
financial support from their 
respective Governments, the 
majority were largely assisted 
—some altogether—by public 
and private subscriptions, 
while all received the unhesi- 
tating approval and support 
of eminent men of science, 
and other distinguished and 
influential men. 

At the suggestion of Sir 
Clements Markham, who at 
the time was occupying the 
distinguished position of Presi- 
dent of the English Royal 
Geographical Society, the 
South Polar Region was 
divided into four quadrants, 
not only for convenience of 
reference, but also because 
the exploration of the dif- 
ferent quadrants could be 
allotted to different expedi- 
tions, so that the proceedings 
of one expedition should not 
interfere with, or overlap, the 
work of another. These 
quadrants, each of 90° of 
longitude, were named the 
Victoria, the Ross, the En- 
derby, and the Weddell. It 
was the last-named quad- 
rant that was selected as 
the scene of the operations 
of the Scottish Expedition. 
Its history is now before us, 
under the modest and unas- 
suming title of ‘The Voyage 














of the “Scotia.”’! It has 
been written, not by the Com- 
mander of the Expedition, but 
by three members of the scien- 
tific staff, who have, very pro- 
perly, dedicated the work to 
their “Leader and Comrade.” 
It professes to be a true and 
faithful account of the life 
and work of the members of 
the Expedition, and, as such, 
will be read with the keenest 
interest by those who delight 
in the perusal of narratives of 
adventurous voyages, to parts 
of the world that have hither- 
to been somewhat wrapped in 
the veil of obscurity. Al- 
though written in what might 
be termed a popular style, it 
is also a very complete and 
useful record of scientific in- 
formation, especially in its 
relation to high southern lati- 
tudes. The last great ex- 
plorer in those regions, Sir 
James Ross, who was the first 
to penetrate, in the interests 
of science, the ice-clad seas 
of the Southern Ocean more 
than sixty years ago, was a 
Scotsman. His deeds the 
Scottish navigators of the 
present day wished to emulate. 
He was the example they had set 
themselves to copy. Scotsmen 
at home and Scotsmen abroad 
—and it is proverbial that a 
Scotsman is to be found in 
every part of the world where 
life can be sustained—will hail 
with delight the account of 
the cruise of the Scotia, and 
will be well pleased and proud of 
the achievements of their coun- 
trymen who served in the Scot- 
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tish Antarctic Expedition of 
1902-3; and this pleasure and 
pride will also, in a great 
measure, be shared by those 
who, fortunately or unfortun- 
ately for themselves, live on 
the south side of the Tweed, 

Steam, as a motive power 
for ships, has wrought a great 
revolution in ice navigation 
since the days of Ross: the 
position reached by that nay- 
igator, only after great diffi- 
culty and no small danger, 
in his clumsy old sailing-ships, 
can now with ease be attained 
by a well-found steamer, prop- 
erly constructed and skilfully 
handled. This has been fully 
demonstrated in both north 
and south polar seas during 
the last thirty years. 

The Scotia, the ship selected 
for the enterprise, was a Nor- 
wegian whaler named the 
Hekla, and perhaps, under 
the circumstances, no better 
selection could have been 
made, for she was originally 
designed and built for navi- 
gating among the heavy ice- 
floes of the Arctic seas. Many 
alterations, however, had to be 
carried out in order to adapt 
her for the special service on 
which she was to be employed, 
and these were all most satis- 
factorily executed by the cele- 
brated yacht designer and 
builder, the late Mr G. L. 
Watson, who gave his services 
gratuitously. The cost of the 
expedition was defrayed partly 
by public and partly by priv- 
ate subscription, while gifts of 
stores, clothing, &c., were gen- 
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erously and liberally supplied 
by those interested in the wel- 
fare and success of the enter- 
prise. The final despatch of 
the ship, however, was due to 
the munificent liberality of Mr 
James Coats of Paisley, who 
not only guaranteed the funds 
requisite for the continuance of 
the work for two seasons, but 
also generously consented to 
hold himself responsible for the 
provision of the money that 
would be required for the ex- 
amination of the rich scientific 
collections that were brought 
home, and for the subsequent 
publication of the results. 

The Scotia was a steam ves- 
sel of about 400 tons, barque- 
rigged, and capable of steam- 
ing in smooth water from 6 
to 8 knots. 

The leader of the expedition 
was Mr W. S. Bruce, a gentle- 
man possessing high scientific 
attainments, and who had al- 
ready obtained considerable ex- 
perience both in the North and 
South Polar Regions. He had 
also for two years— namely, 
1894 to 1896—been in charge 
of the high-level meteorological 
observatory station on the 
summit of Ben Nevis. The 
remainder of the scientific staff 
were all specially selected for 
the practical and theoretical 
knowledge they possessed in 
the various branches of science 
which they were severally ap- 
pointed to make their special 
study. The captain of the 
ship, Captain Robertson of 
Peterhead, was an experienced 
whaling captain, and had seen 
much service in polar seas in 
both hemispheres. The remain- 
ing officers of the ship were 
also experienced ice navigators. 


On the upper deck of the 
Scotia various houses had been 
constructed, and so lighted as 
to facilitate the delicate mi- 
croscopical examinations that 
would have to be made. All 
the latest and most up-to-date 
instruments and apparatus for 
carying out systematic oceano- 
graphical, magnetic, meteoro- 
logical, and other observations 
were provided, and the vessel 
was in every way thoroughly 
prepared, and equipped, for the 
interesting and important ser- 
vice on which she was to be 
employed. 

Everything being ready, the 
ship sailed on her eventful 
voyage on November 2, 1902. 
A stay of a few days in 
Kingstown harbour enabled 
the little vessel to supple- 
ment her stores, &c., by the 
purchase of a few necessaries 
that, in the hurry and con- 
fusion incidental to fitting- 
out, had been inadvertently 
omitted. Their short visit 
to Madeira, after a _boister- 
ous and turbulent passage 
across the Bay of Biscay, 
was marked by a somewhat 
amusing incident, causing a 
display of ignorance on the 
part of one of the port offi- 
cials regarding the historical 
emblem of Scotland! The 
official in question, after 
granting pratique, which im- 
plies permission to land, said 
that the quarantine flag might 
be hauled down. ‘“ What 
quarantine flag?” was asked. 
“Why, that yellow flag up 
there,” was the reply, point- 
ing to the mast-head. He 
had mistaken the glorious 
ensign of Scotland, a red 
lion rampant on a yellow 
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ground, for the flag that is 
invariably hoisted to denote 
that some infectious disease 
is prevalent on board! In 
consequence of the absence 
of wind the flag was hang- 
ing listlessly up and down 
the mast, and only the yellow 
in it was visible! Of course 
a profuse apology was offered 
by the official, and readily ac- 
cepted by those on board. 
Madeira was left on the 
23rd November, from which 
date a system of regular and 
continuous observations was 
commenced and recorded, which 
was never relaxed until the end 
of the voyage. The towing-net 
was in constant requisition, 
and war was ruthlessly waged 
on all marine animate, and in- 
animate, life that was to be 
found on, or near, the surface 
of the sea. The density and 
salinity of the water were 
carefully recorded, so that a 
proper knowledge of oceanic 
circulations might be obtained 
in order that the direction of 
the flow and depth of the 
currents could be accurately 
established. Meteorological ob- 


servations were periodically 
registered. Soundings were 
occasionally obtained; and, 


when opportunities offered, the 
dredge was employed in bring- 
ing to the surface rich and 
rare prizes from the depths 
of the ocean. 

St Vincent was reached on 
the 1st of December — the 
barren, sterile aspect of the 
island affording a striking 
contrast to the rich and 
luxuriant vegetation that 
clothed the slopes of the hills 
of Madeira. A run of ten 
days from the Cape Verde 
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islands brought the Scotig 
to the isolated rocks of St 
Paul’s, situated in the middle 
of the Atlantic, a few miles 
north of the Equator. They 
are not more than half a mile 
in circumference, and about 
sixty feet above the level of 
the sea. From a geological 
point of view they are of the 
greatest interest; but a sailor 
regards them from an alto- 
gether different standpoint, 
and invariably gives them a 
wide berth. The formation 
of the rock is of a variety 
that is nowhere seen in any 
other part of the world. It 
is a moot-point with geolo- 
gists as to whether it is of 
“volcanic or of deep - seated 
plutonic origin.” In  conse- 
quence of the heavy sea 
breaking over them, it was 
impossible to make a close in- 
spection of the rocks in order 
to obtain specimens. A land- 
ing was attempted, but with 
dire results, as the following 
account will show. The geo- 
logist, Dr Pirie, was given the 
honour of being the first to 
make the attempt. He says:— 


“The whale-boat was backed in as 
close as was possible and I jumped— 
but just a fraction of a second too 
late ; the boat had begun to fall with 
the swell, the take-off was bad, and 
instead of getting a firm footing, I 
fell down, down into the water liter- 
ally swarming with sharks which had 
followed the boat up to the rocks. 
The men were pushing them off with 
oars and boat-hooks when I came up, 
luckily, right underneath the boat, 
and was hauled in by the scruff of 
the neck by Davidson ere the boat 
was dashed on the rocks by the suc- 
ceeding rise, but it was a narrow 
squeak for all concerned.” 


The Falkland Islands, which 
were reached on the 6th Jan- 
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uary, reminded the gallant 
navigators of their own dear 
Scotland,—a feeling that was 
intensified when, on enter- 
ing Port Stanley, they saw 
“the peat-heaps crowning the 
heights behind the town, and 
smelt the peat-reek mingled 
with the fresh odour of land!” 
A stay of three weeks was 
made in this far-distant Eng- 
lish colony, during which time 
a series of magnetic observa- 
tions was taken, coals and 
provisions were laid in, and 
all final arrangements made 
prior to their departure, for 
they realised this would be the 
last civilised port they would 
call at for many a long and 
weary day. 

Inclement weather was ex- 
perienced after leaving the 
Falkland Islands, culminating 
in a gale of hurricane viol- 
ence, which necessitated the 
ship being hove-to under re- 
duced canvas, and oil- bags 
were put overboard in order 
to assist in breaking the viol- 
ence of the sea. In spite of 
these precautions, the weather- 
bulwarks were stove in, and 
the ship sustained other minor 
damages. 

On the 30th January several 
icebergs were seen, most of 
them of the tabular form that 
are characteristic of Antarc- 
tic bergs. Constant sound- 
ings were taken in depths 
varying from 1600 to 2700 
fathoms. Samples of the 
bottom were found to consist 
of diatom ooze, containing 
hornblende, mica, felspar, and 
other minerals. On the 2nd 
February the pack-ice was 
reached in lat. 60° 28’ S. and 
long. 43° 40’ W., becoming, 
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as the ship made progress to 
the southward, more heavy 
and compact, necessitating 
great skill, and caution, in 
handling the ship. Two days 
later, Saddle Island, in the 
South Orkneys, was reached 
and visited by some members 
of the Expedition, who had 
the gratification of thus claim- 
ing to be the first people 
who had landed on the island 
since the visit of Dumont d’Ur- 
ville in the French corvette 
Astrolabe in 1838. Here a 
large number of ringed pen- 
guins were seen, as well as 
many other birds indigenous 
to the locality, the island being 
a favourite resort for the birds 
in the breeding season. 
Continuing their course to 
the southward, they  ex- 
perienced much difficulty in 
penetrating the pack, but 
patience and perseverance were 
eventually rewarded, for on 
the evening of the 18th they 
had the satisfaction of crossing 
the Antarctic circle with “all 
sails set and in a sea clear of 
ice.” All went merrily for a 
couple of days, when they 
found the pack so cemented 
together by young ice of recent 
formation, that they were re- 
luctantly compelled, in order to 
avoid the risk of being beset, to 
retrace their steps to the north- 
ward. They had then reached 
the latitude of 70° 25’, being 
the most southern position 
attained that year. The days 
getting perceptibly shorter, 
and the nights increasing 
in length in a _correspond- 
ing degree, combined with 
a marked fall of tempera- 
ture, were sure indications 
of approaching winter, and it 
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therefore behoved them to use 
every endeavour to find good 
and secure winter quarters for 
their ship, as speedily as pos- 
sible. During the following 
six days, the pack was of 
such an impenetrable nature, 
they only succeeded in ad- 
vancing thirty miles in a 
northerly direction, although 
they covered a distance of 
about ten degrees to the west, 
by adopting, as their course, 
the line of least resistance from 
the ice. On the 11th March 
they recrossed the Antarctic 
Circle, and after some difficulty, 
and constant buffetings with 
the pack, they at length suc- 
ceeded on the 25th in reaching 
a large bay on the south side 
of Laurie Island in the South 
Orkneys, which appeared to 
offer all the requisites and 
advantages of good winter 
quarters, and here they decided 
to pass the winter. No better 
place could have been selected, 
for in addition to its being a 
safe and well-protected anchor- 
age, it also offered special ad- 
vantages for the prosecution of 
scientific research, as we read— 


“For meteorology the place was well 
adapted,—on the verge of the winter 
ice-bound sea, and only some 800 
miles from Cape Horn, two circum- 
stances which made it a spot whence 
observations would be of great im- 
portance. Biologically, its position 
on the border of, and still within, the 
polar ice, promised collections of 
peculiar interest both in seals, birds, 
and marine fauna.” 


These promises were more than 
realised, and their most san- 
guine expectations fulfilled. 

An exceedingly interesting 
description, although perhaps 
somewhat more rosy than the 
actual facts warranted, is given 
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of their winter quarters; but 
we get a little insight into the 
true character of the place 
from one of the officers of the 
ship, who, in spite of the 
glowing eulogium recorded 
on the natural beauties of the 
island, stated with perfect 
candour and honesty, that, in 
his opinion, 

“the real use for the South Ork- 
neys would be as a penal settle- 
ment. For that purpose they were 
almost ideal. In the summer the 
convicts would be employed in house 
building, and in the winter he would 


keep them busy shovelling snow off 
the glaciers !” 


The writer of the chapter 
naively concludes it with the 
remark that “It,” the officer’s 
scheme, “is an excellent one, 
with much to commend it!” 
The harbour in which they 
passed the winter was very ap- 
propriately named Scotia Bay. 
Three days after their arrival 
the pack-ice, actuated by a 
strong and continuous southerly 
wind, drifted into the bay, and 
to such an extent as to cut the 
ship off from the open sea. A 
heavy fall of snow had the 
effect of solidifying the pack 
in which the Scotia was now 
completely imprisoned, and she 
remained held fast in its icy 
grip for the ensuing winter. 
This was a great disappoint- 
ment to all concerned, for it 
was hoped, and expected, that 
climatic conditions, and the 
state of the ice, would not 
materially interfere with the 
carrying out of dredging and 
trawling operations from the 


ship under weigh, taking 
into consideration that the 
position of their winter 


quarters was more than 300 
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miles north of the Antarctic 
Circle. This hope—a very 
reasonable one—was not ful- 
filled, for the vessel remained 
inextricably fixed in the ice, 
from the early part of April 
until the following November. 
The winter passed pleasantly 
enough, and was spent in 
much the same way as is 
invariably experienced by the 
members of Polar expeditions. 
Their first object, of course, 
was to make the ship snug 
and secure, and as comfortable 
as circumstances would admit. 
The sails were unbent, upper 
spars and all top hamper sent 
down, boats lowered on to the 
ice-floe, the engines discon- 
nected, the water pumped out 
of the boilers, and everything 
that human ingenuity, or ex- 
perience, could suggest, was 
done before the long polar 
night set in and winter seized 
them in its frozen grasp. A 
regular routine of scientific in- 
vestigations was immediately 
commenced. By an ingenious, 
but simple, contrivance dredg- 
ing operations were frequently 
carried out, and with very 
important results, new animals 
being repeatedly brought to 
the surface, illustrating very 
conclusively the fact of the 
existence, to a very large 
degree, of marine fauna in 
Antarctic waters. “All was 
fish that came to their net!” 
nothing was overlooked or 
thrown away; even the ap- 
parent refuse in the dredge 
was carefully preserved, be- 
cause it was more than likely 
to contain minute crustacea, 
and other marine organisms. 
Every one was kept busily 
employed ; during the working 
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hours there was not an idle 
man on board. Traps, some- 
what resembling lobster - pots 
in their construction, were 
periodically set at a depth of 
from 20 to 50 fathoms. These 
were generally baited with the 
carcases of penguins, and they 
yielded valuable prizes, not 
only from a scientific point of 
view, but also as new and 
succulent additions to the daily 
fare of the members of the 
Expedition, for we are told 
that— 


“Even the greed of the zoologist 
found satisfaction, and when the 
cook asked for a supply of fish for 
breakfast, the zoologist showed him- 
self open to human temptation after 
all, and several days a-week we all 
committed the sacrilege of feeding on 
what was an animal new to science !” 


During the month of April 
thousands of penguins passed, 
flying northwards, and many 
alighted on the island. A great 
number were killed for food; 
their skins were also found 
useful for clothing, &c. The 
killing of these birds was only 
indulged in as a necessity, and 
was not regarded in the light 
of sport. We are informed 
that “ the most depraved sports- 
man could find no sport” in the 
slaying of these helpless and in- 
offensive birds killed by a mur- 
derous blow on the head with 
a club; and we are thoroughly 
in sympathy with the writer 
who tells us “it was sheer cold- 
blooded, unskilled murder, 
whose only excuse was that 
we were hungry, and needed 
fresh food to keep us alive and 
healthy.” The killing of seals 
was also, very properly, re- 
garded in the same light. 
careful study of the geological 
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formation of the islands was 
carried out by Dr Pirie, who, 
in spite of many difficulties 
with which he had to contend, 
was rewarded by the discovery 
of interesting fossiliferous im- 
pressions and petrifactions in 
the rocks in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Dundas. 

The flora of Antarctic lands 
is limited to only a few lichens 
and mosses, and therefore bot- 
anical research did not yield 
any valuable results, in spite 
of the diligence and energy of 
the botanist, Mr Brown. The 
magnetic and meteorological 
observations were carefully and 
systematically carried out dur- 
ing the winter, under the di- 
rection of Mr Mossman, ably 
assisted by other members of 
the staff. Tidal measurements 
were duly recorded, and a 
survey of the islands, includ- 
ing the adjacent group called 
Murray Islands, was under- 
taken during the spring. 

On the whole, a pleasant 
winter was passed. Thanks 
to the kindness of various pub- 
lishers at home, they were pro- 
vided with a good supply of 
books, sufficient, we are told, to 
afford them reading occupation 
for “several years”! They 
lived in a little world of their 
own, absolutely indifferent as 
to what might be occurring at 
home or in other countries, 
ignorant of international in- 
trigue, and regardless of wars 
or political disturbances. Al- 
though they lived in the utmost 
harmony one with the other, 
they were not sorry, occasion- 
ally, to be employed on some 
duty or work that necessitated 
a little solitude. Not, we are 
carefully informed, because 
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“we are tired of our fellow-creatures, 
for we all lived on the most amicable 
of terms, but the occasional solitude 
which every one requires was seldom 
obtainable in life in so small a ship 
as the Scotia. We were practically 
always in sight and hearing of one 
another.” 


They went so far as to look 
upon their inability to escape 
from the presence of their 
shipmates as one of the great- 
est hardships they had to 
endure! With the exception 
of one or two American ex- 
peditions to the Arctic seas, 
this so-called “hardship” does 
not seem to have been experi- 
enced by the generality of 
polar explorers. 

In consequence of the inten- 
tion to leave a small party on 
the island on the departure of 
the Scotia the following sum- 
mer, so as to continue without 
interruption the scientific ob- 
servations made during the 
winter, and to render them 
more complete and therefore 
more valuable, it became 
necessary to construct some 
sort of habitation in which 
those left on the island could 
be accommodated. Fortunate- 
ly an ample supply of stones 
lay ready for their use, and by 
utilising these they were able 
to build a stone house some 
14 ft. square. The services of 
every member of the Expedi- 
tion were called into requisi- 
tion in the construction of this 
building. The walls were no 
less than 4 to 5 ft. thick, so 
as to “ensure safety and 
permanence,” and these were 
supported by buttresses at each 
corner. The roof was a very 
serious consideration, for they 
were not provided with 4 
plentiful supply of timber. 
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The difficulty was, however, 
solved by scraping together 
yarious scraps of wood derived 
from empty boxes and packing- 
cases, and dovetailing them all 
together, with which, with the 
exercise of considerable in- 
genuity, they contrived to 
make a fairly efficient roof. 
The house, when completed, 
only contained one room, a 
little over 14 feet square, and 
from 6 to 8 feet high. It had 
a small, narrow entrance, and 
two equally small windows. 
The floor was made from one 
of the hatches of the ship, and 
the furniture was improvised 
from old packing-cases! It 
proved a most serviceable, we 
will not say comfortable, edi- 
fice, and the designers and 
builders were both pleased and 
proud of the result of the 
architectural skill and work 
displayed in its construction. 
It was called Omond House, 
in honour of Mr R. T. Omond, 
a gentleman who had always 
taken the keenest interest in 
the Expedition. 

Another building, in close 
proximity to Omond House, to 
be used as a store-house and 
coal-shed, was also erected, 
the walls being composed 
of filled biscuit - boxes, which 
being all alike in pattern 
and dimensions were easy to 
work with! An old whale- 
boat, which had been con- 
demned by the Captain as un- 
seaworthy, formed the roof of 
this building! On the Ist of 
November all the meteorologi- 
cal and other instruments were 
transferred from the ship to 
the places prepared for them 
adjacent to the house, and the 
hourly observations, hitherto 
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taken on board the Scotia, were 
from that date recorded from 
the new position. 

The weather during the 
winter was not altogether all 
that might be desired—May 
and June being especially 
stormy months, with heavy 
falls of snow. Scotia Bay 
being situated some six de- 
grees north of the Antarctic 
Circle, those on board the 
ship, even during the shortest 
day in the year, never experi- 
enced less than five hours of 
daylight; but the long hours 
of darkness were quite suffi- 
cient to restrict outdoor work, 
and had a very depressing 
effect on them all. They do 
not appear to have experienced 
any intense cold, but the fiuc- 
tuations of temperature, due 
to sudden changes of wind, 
were very trying. Sometimes 
a rise, or a fall, of 40° of 
temperature would occur in a 
few hours, which had the effect 
of making the lower tempera- 
ture appear to be far colder, 
and the higher far warmer, 
than they really were. It is 
a curious fact that the highest 
temperature recorded during 
the time the Scotia was in the 
Antarctic Regions was at their 
winter quarters on the 31st 
May, only three weeks before 
the shortest day in the year, 
and, consequently, mid-winter. 
On this occasion the thermo- 
meter registered as high as 
46°°8. This abnormal condi- 
tion of the temperature was, 
in all probability, due to a 
Foéhn wind that was blowing 
from the N.W.—a purely local 
phenomenon caused by the 
wind being forced down from 
a high altitude, thus becoming 
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compressed, and consequently 
warmed. In the spring, sledg- 
ing expeditions were organised, 
when some valuable geological 
information was obtained and 
some useful surveying work was 
accomplished, but little of geo- 
graphical interest was achieved. 
Towards the end of August 
the seals began to collect in 
large numbers for breeding 
purposes. They were at that 
particular time most aggress- 
ive, and offered a strong con- 
trast to the lazy, inoffensive 
animals that were met with in 
the autumn. On the approach 
of any one, they became at once 
alert and ferocious, and if any 
attempt was made to capture 
their young, the parent would 
rush forward and snap vicious- 
ly at the intruder. Attempts 
were made to rear some of 
the young seals on board the 
ship, but with no success, for 
although carefully tended, and 
fed with preserved milk sucked 
through an indiarubber tube, 
they invariably died after being 
in captivity a few days. 
Another great event at about 
the same time was the return of 
the penguins, which not only 
ave life and animation to 
their hitherto dreary surround- 
ings, but was the cause of a 
very welcome addition to their 
daily fare in the shape of meat 
and eggs. Of the latter, the 
men would collect several 
thousands in the course of an 
afternoon, some of which were 
stowed in barrels for immedi- 
ate use, while the remainder 
were packed in salt, and pre- 
served for a future day. They 
were looked upon as a great 
luxury by the men, who cer- 
tainly indulged to a very large 
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extent in their consumption, for 
we are informed that whether 
they were boiled, fried, cooked, 
or raw, in omelettes or scram- 
bled, they would consume on 
an average as many as fifteen 
per man per diem! A very 
interesting description of the 
habits of the penguins, especi- 
ally during the pairing and 
breeding season, is given by 
Mr Brown. Their love-making 
is thus described :— 


“As soon as the birds arrive at 
their rookeries, the mates are chosen, 
and this involves much display and 
showing off on the part of the male. 
He stands erect, drawing himself up 
to his full height, with head thrown 
back and neck craned upwards, then 
he slowly and impressively waves his 
flippers several times and emits a long 
ale cackle; this over, he resumes his 
normal somewhat squat position, and 
looks around him to see what im- 
pm his charms and powers have 

ad on the onlooking females. This 
process repeated a few times gener- 
ally results in a couple being paired 
off, and nest- building then begins. 
Another very favourite demonstra- 
tion of affection on the part of a 
couple is like this: the two stand 
facing one another, and stretching 
forward cross their beaks, and then 
proceed to sway from side to side in 
unison, uttering the while a shrill 
harsh cry.” 


On the 6th of August 4 
gloom was cast over the little 
community by the death of 
their engineer, Mr Ramsay, 
who for some time had been 
suffering from heart - disease, 
and who passed away peace- 
fully on the above-named date, 
mourned and regretted by all 
his comrades. This was the 
only loss, through death, that 
was sustained by the Ex- 
pedition. 

Although the heavy and con- 
stant gales of wind experienced, 
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even as early as the month of 
August, had a distinct effect 
on the ice in Scotia Bay, caus- 
ing a perceptible swell that 
could be felt in the ship, and 
which naturally raised the 
hopes of all on board of the 
prospect of an early release 
from the ice, it was not until 
the 25th November that the 
ack cleared away and set 
the little ship free, after an 
imprisonment of eight long 
weary months. Leaving a 
party of six men, including 
two members of the scientific 
staff, to take up their abode 
in Omond House to continue 
the scientific observations so 
zealously and so consistently 
prosecuted during the winter, 
the Scotia put to sea on the 
27th November, and making 
her way to the northward, 
without much impediment from 
the ice, reached the Falkland 
Islands on the 2nd December, 
where they had the immeasur- 
able pleasure of reading home 
letters, and gathering informa- 
tion regarding the events that 
had been happening since their 
departure ten months before. 
A very pleasant week was 
spent at Stanley, when the 
Scotia again put to sea, and 
after experiencing the excite- 
ment of taking the ground, 
and remaining hard and fast 
for a couple of days at the 
entrance to the River Plate, 
they arrived safely on Christ- 
mas Eve at Buenos Aires. 
The cause of the grounding 
of the ship was due to the 
removal of one of the light- 
ships at the mouth of the 
river, and their not being 
aware of this important fact. 
VOL, CLXXX.—NO. MXCIII. 
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A month was spent very 
profitably at Buenos Aires, 
where the ship was docked, 
repaired, coaled, provisioned, 
and completely refitted, and 
also in making plans for the 
prosecution of another summer 
voyage to the Southern Seas, 
in order to further extend the 
work so happily and so pros- 
perously commenced the pre- 
vious summer, 

Satisfactory arrangements 
were also made with the 
Argentine Government to take 
out three gentlemen belonging 
to that country to reside at 
Omond House, with the view 
of establishing a permanent 
meteorological station in the 
Far South. This commend- 
able decision of the Govern- 
ment of Argentina was in a 
great measure due to the 
energetic enthusiasm of Mr 
W. G. Davies, the head of the 
Meteorological Office, who fully 
realised the importance of such 
an establishment in a high 
southern latitude. On the 
21st of January 1903 the 
little Scotia, with her comple- 
ment augmented by the three 
Argentine scientists, again put 
to sea. The Falkland Islands 
were revisited, and a most 
interesting general description 
of those islands is given by 
Mr Brown, more especially with 
reference to the natural history 
of the group. 

Scotia Bay was reached on 
the 14th February, and those on 
board were rejoiced to find the 
party they had left at Omond 
House all in good health and 
spirits, and very pleased to 
see their comrades again. A 
week was spent at their old 
3B 
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winter quarters, during which 
time they were fully occupied 
in landing the stores for those 
who were to be left in posses- 
sion, fixing a new roof to the 
house, and otherwise making 
the place comfortable. Dr 
Pirie and his party returned 
on board, being relieved by Mr 
Mossman, the three Argen- 
tine gentlemen, and one of 
the crew of the Scotia, all of 
whom had volunteered to re- 
main in the South Orkneys 
for the ensuing winter. 
Chapter XL, written by Dr 
Pirie, gives an account of 
the landing-party from the 
time the Scotia sailed until 
her return. Much useful 
scientific work was accom- 


plished, and much valuable 
information in many branches 
of science was obtained dur- 
ing the time they were landed. 
In his notes concerning the 


penguins he estimated that, at 
a moderate computation, each 
“rookery”’ (the name given to 
their breeding-places) contained 
at least 200,000 birds, and as 
there were many “rookeries” 
in the neighbourhood, the 
number of birds congregated 
on the island must have been 
incalculable. On an average, 
there was a nest to every 
square yard! The nests were 
made of a few pebbles scraped 
together in a very rough and 
primitive fashion. Each con- 
tained two eggs, though oc- 
casionally three were found 
in one nest. The snowy 
petrel and Cape pigeon also 
had their nesting-places in the 
group. The eggs of the last- 
named bird had never before 
been found, and were there- 
fore new to science. Collect- 
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ing the eggs of these birds wag 
by no means pleasant work, for, 
in common with the petrel, they 
had the disgusting habit of 
ejecting the oily contents of 
their stomachs at the in- 
truder, the noisome stench 
from which clung persistently 
to their clothes for a long time, 
The Scotia bade farewell to 
those remaining in Scotia Bay 
on February 21, and steering to 
the southward, commenced her 
second voyage of discovery. 
Six days later she crossed 
the Antarctic Circle, with only 
loose streams of ice in sight. 
On the Ist of March their 
track of the preceding year 
was crossed, and good pro- 
gress was made under sail 
alone, in a sea perfectly free 
of ice, where the year before 
they had met with an im- 
penetrable pack. These won- 
derful and complete changes 
in the positions of pack -ice 
are by no means unusual in 
Polar seas. On the follow- 
ing day, however, their further 
progress was checked by the 
ice in lat. 72° 18’ when within 
sight of what at first was re 
ported to be land, but which 
proved to be a lofty ice barrier, 
rivalling in height and extent, 
and very similar in appearance 
to the famous barrier of ice dis- 
covered by Ross in 1840, and 
recently seen and investigated 
by the English Antarctic Ex- 
pedition under Captain Scott. 
They were able to trace this 
great wall of ice, rising to 
a vertical height of 100 to 
150 feet, to a point estimated 
to be about 150 miles to the 
south of the position where 
they had first sighted it. The 
summit of this great inland 
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joe, of which the barrier was 
the terminal face, appeared to 
rise in gradually undulating 
slopes until lost in height and 
distance in the sky. In one 
lace there was the appearance 
of the outline of what was 
assumed to be distant hills. 
The belief in the proximity of 
land was strengthened by find- 
ing a depth of only 159 fathoms 
of water at a distance of 2} 
miles from the barrier. The 
presence of innumerable birds, 
such as penguins, terns, skuas, 
petrels, &c., seemed also sure 
indications of the near presence 
of land. Acting on the as- 
sumption that what they saw 
was in reality new land, they 
gave it the name of “Coats 
Land,” in honour of Mr James 
Coats and Major Andrew Coats, 
the two principal subscribers 
to the Expedition. Not doubt- 
ing for a moment its actual 
existence, they write, “Whether 
it is a large island or a part of 
the Antarctic continent remains 
for future explorers to finally 
decide, but the latter hypothesis 
seems the more probable one.” 
This discovery is, from a 
geographical point of view, 
exceedingly interesting, and of 
the highest importance as 
limiting the extent of the 
Weddell Sea, and increasing 
very considerably the size of 
the great Antarctic continent. 
On the 7th the Scotia 
encountered a furious N.E. 
gale, which had the effect of 
driving the ship into the heavy 
pack-ice, in which she was 
completely beset,—their posi- 
tion at the time being 74° 1’, 
the highest latitude that they 
attained. Their situation in 
the pack was not an enviable 


one: the ice was exceedingly 
heavy, and the ship was 
severely handled by it, causing 
her timbers to creak and groan 
in a most ominous and alarm- 
ing way. However, after a 
week’s besetment the ship 
was fortunately liberated, and 
pursued her voyage to the N.E. 
Deep-sea soundings and dredg- 
ings were continued, and with 
very gratifying results. On 
one occasion, at a depth of 
1400 fathoms, no less than 
sixty separate species of ani- 
mal life were obtained in one 
haul! At such a great depth, 
where all is darkness, hundreds 
of fathoms below the limit of 
the penetration of the rays of 
the sun, the majority of the 
animals brought to the sur- 
face were either totally blind, 
or were provided with eyes of 
enormous size which probably 
magnified to an extraordinary 
degree their visual power. 

As they proceeded north- 
ward they experienced ex- 
ceptionally boisterous weather, 
accompanied by heavy seas, in 
which the little Scotia rolled 
and pitched in a most uncom- 
fortable manner. It is re- 
corded on one occasion that 
she rolled 56° to starboard 
and 43° to port, thus oscil- 
lating through an arc of 
practically 100°! Recording 
observations with delicate in- 
struments under such condi- 
tions, may be better imagined 
than described. No ice was 
seen after April 5; and on 
the 21st they reached the 
unfrequented little island of 
Diego Alvarez (now called 
Gough Island), situated in the 
South Atlantic, almost mid- 
way between Cape Horn and 
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the Cape of Good Hope. A 
most interesting day was 
spent investigating the fauna 
and flora of this tiny island. 
All were in raptures with 
the “shady nooks,” the “ mossy 
grottoes,” the “springy turf,” 
the “ grassy banks,” and, above 
all, they felt “the joy of ming- 
ling again with the abundance 
of nature, of treading on land, 
and drinking in the smell of 
earth,” so different to what 
they had been accustomed to 
on the sterile shores of the 
South Orkneys. Cape Town 
was reached on the 5th of May, 
where they were all most cordi- 
ally welcomed and hospitably 
entertained. Leaving Table 
Bay on the 17th, the Expedition 
called at Saldanha Bay, thence 
touching at the islands of St 
Helena, Ascension (of which ex- 
excellent and interesting de- 
scriptions are given), and Fayal, 
reached home in July, where, 
it is needless to add, they were 
accorded that warm and enthu- 
siastic reception at the hands 
of their countrymen, which 
they so well and so deservedly 
merited. Not the least grati- 
fying acknowledgment of their 
services was the receipt of the 
following telegram from Lord 
Knollys :— 


“T am commanded by the King to 
congratulate you and the officers and 
crew of the Scotia on your and their 
safe return, and on the completion 
of your important additions to the 
scientific knowledge and discoveries 
in the south-eastern part of the 
Weddell Sea.” 


This brings to an end the 
‘Voyage of the Scotia,’ an 
expedition well conceived and 
excellently conducted. The con- 
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comprise a narrative of the 
work performed by the party 
left behind in Scotia Bay, to 
continue the hourly meteoro- 
logical observations, and to 
complete the series of mag- 
netic observations commenced 
during the first winter; also 
to add to the natural history 
collections previously made, 
This party was relieved on 
the 31st December 1903 by the 
Argentine gunboat Uruguay, 
which had been specially de- 
spatched by the Argentine 
Government to convey a party 
to the South Orkneys for the 
purpose of relieving Mr Moss- 
man and those with him. The 
Uruguay, it may be noted, was 
the same vessel that had the 
previous year rescued the Swed- 
ish Expedition, under Norden- 
skjold, from Grahamland. 

The ‘Voyage of the Scotia’ 
is not the least meritorious of 
the many books that have 
been written descriptive of 
life in the Polar Regions, and 
will surely take its place as 
a@ very welcome, as well as 
a useful, addition to South 
Polar literature. There is not 
a dull page in the book: each 
one teems with interest, and 
is delightful reading. Every 
incident, and more especially 
those relating to what may be 
termed the manners and cus- 
toms of bird-life in the South 
Orkneys, is most graphically 
described, and is exceedingly in- 
teresting and instructive. The 
maps are excellent, and will 
assist very materially in en- 
abling the reader to follow the 
Scotia in her interesting voyage 
to Antarctic Seas. 
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‘THE TIMES’ AND THE PUBLISHER—THE REAL OBJECT OF ‘THE TIMES.’ 


THE dispute which during 
the last few weeks has raged 
between the publishers and 
‘The Times’ is at once narrow 
and technical, and had not one 
of the combatants been a news- 
paper, with equal facility and 
desire for advertisement, it 
might have been settled with 
speed and in silence. Only one 
question demanded an answer: 
Shall a private firm be per- 
mitted to offer a net book at 
a second-hand price immedi- 
ately after publication? Said 
‘The Times,’ in one of those 
outbursts of philanthropic elo- 
quence with which it delights 
to obfuscate the world: “ We 
habitually sell copies of net 
books, which have been in 
circulation among our sub- 
scribers, only a few weeks 
after publication, at a material 
reduction from the published 
price.” To this boast the 
publishers replied with a re- 
solution “that second - hand 
copies of net books shall not 
be offered for sale or sold at 
less than the published price 
within six months of publica- 
tion.” ‘The Times,’ in the 
determined attitude of one 
about to lead a forlorn hope, 
announced that it would supply 
its readers with the books they 
want at all costs or none. The 
members of our Book Club, it 
declared, “find the privilege of 
purchasing in Class B very 
welcome.” The members would 
find the privilege still more 


welcome if they got the books 
for nothing. So the burglar 
takes comfort in his swag, but 
that comfort does not give 
housebreaking a place among 
the moral professions. And 
‘The Times,’ in its ruthless 
attempt to cut prices, cannot 
take shelter behind the shame- 
ful greed of its subscribers. 
However, the Publishers Asso- 
ciation, brushing aside all ir- 
relevancies, made the only 
counter-stroke possible. It re- 
solved that its members should 
withdraw their advertisements 
from ‘The Times,’ and refuse 
to supply such net books as 
they published to ‘The Times’ 
Book Club. ‘The Times’ pro- 
fesses to be perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangement. Its 
satisfaction may not be so 
great when it has been de- 
prived of the publishers’ ad- 
vertisements for a year. 

The Association could not 
have done otherwise than it 
did. Its members owe a cer- 
tain allegiance to the authors 
on the one hand, and to the 
booksellers on the other. The 
author’s chance of selling a 
serious work is small enough 
as it is. It would be smaller 
still if his market were spoilt 
by the appearance of second- 
hand copies “only a few weeks 
after publication.” And as for 
the bookseller, the triumph of 
‘The Times’ would mean his 
ruin. Now the _ booksellers’ 
profits are none too large. By 
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the fierce warfare of discounts 
they have already dealt a heavy 
blow at their own trade. And 
if ‘The Times’ were permitted 
to sell new books, after a brief 
sojourn in the lending library, 
at the price of old, the book- 
sellers would very soon be com- 
pelled to put their shutters up, 
and the distribution of books 
would thus become a practi- 
cal monopoly of ‘The Times.’ 
Nor is the competition be- 
tween the two parties in 
any sense equal. The book- 
sellers depend for their liveli- 
hood upon the profit which the 
distribution of books brings 
to them. To ‘The Times’ 
books are no more than the 
eleemosynary teapots and the 
speculative pensions where- 
with humbler tradesmen tempt 
their clients. Be virtuous, says 
‘The Times,’ and subscribe to 
our threepenny paper, and you 
shall not merely read books for 
nothing, but buy them, if so dis- 
posed, at a price which would 
ruin the simple bookseller. 
Thus every shilling by which 
it undersells the booksellers 
has been repaid to ‘The Times’ 
over and over again in the 
shape of advertisement. Ob- 
viously, then, the fight is not 
fair, and the Publishers Associ- 
ation was in honour bound to 
insist that books published at 
net prices should not be sold 
at less than their published 
price before a reasonable fixed 
period. 

To understand the motive 
and object of ‘The Times,’ it 
is necessary to recall the recent 
history of that eminent news- 
paper. Some years since, dis- 


contented (we suppose) with 
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its circulation, ‘The Times’ 
attempted to enrol new sub- 
scribers by offering a small 
reduction in price. The sum 
of £3 entitled you to receive 
the paper every day in the 
year. But this method of 
tempting the public, which 
was fair to all and injurious 
to none, was found unsatigs- 
factory. And ‘The Times’ 
determined to find another 
and a more cunning bait. It 
established a Book Club, which 
was free to all who subscribed 
to ‘The Times,’ at the old rate of 
three pence a-day. This change 
of policy was somewhat hard 
on those who wanted the news- 
paper and cared not for a free 
library. But the object of the 
manceuvre was clear enough: 
it was simply to increase the 
circulation of the paper by a 
bold system of advertisement. 
If there had been any doubt, 
the manager of the Book Club 
would have lulled it to rest. 
‘We wish to double the cir- 
culation of ‘The Times,’” said 
he, “and if the circulating lib- 
rary service costs us £100,000, 
we are quite prepared to ex- 
pend that sum in order to 
double our circulation.” At 
the outset the publishers were 
disposed to aid, the scheme 
of ‘The Times,’ and for this 
indiscretion they must bear the 
full weight of blame. They 
consented to supply books at 
the usual rates; they refunded 
to ‘The Times’ 15 per cent of 
whatever monies it spent in 
exchange for advertisement; 
and in certain cases they sold 
to ‘The Times’ large editions 
of books at “exceptional prices.” 
These privileges did not satisfy 
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‘The Times,’ which claimed the 
further right to sell the books 
which it bought at whatever 
price it chose. And thus the 
quarrel began. 

As we have said, the issue 
was simple, but ‘The Times’ 
took the opportunity afforded 
by the dispute to raise a dozen 
inapposite questions. It de- 
clared, with an _ effrontery 
which is almost admirable, 
that in fighting the seventy 
or eighty publishers who be- 
long to the Association it was 
active in the service of man- 
kind. It stepped boldly for- 
ward as the champion of cheap 
literature, and with a cynicism 
which could hardly deceive 
anybody, adopted the frank, 
hardy tone of the crusader. It 
represented the vast number 
of rival publishers, and the 
innumerable booksellers of 
England, as vile monopolists, 
who were trying, for evil pur- 
poses of their own, to keep up 
the price of books, to the double 
detriment of the public and the 
authors. ‘‘Cheap books!” was 
and is its cry, though, to be 
sure, the cry sounds oddly insin- 
cere in Printing House Square. 
‘The Times’ costs six times as 
much as the most of our daily 
papers, and three times as much 
as the others. When it under- 
took to publish a ‘History of 
the Boer War,’ it was not 
above charging. a guinea net 
a volume for the privilege of 
possessing this masterpiece. 
Nor has the world yet for- 
gotten that it managed, by a 
system of adroit puffery, to 
sell the ninth edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ at 
&@ price considerably higher 





than that at which it might be 
purchased second-hand round 
the corner. These simple facts 
persuade us that ‘The Times’’ 
love of cheapness is not dis- 
interested. And, indeed, if 
the manager of the Book 
Club were prepared to go 
to the stake for the broader 
diffusion of literature, he has 
taken the wrong road to mar- 
tyrdom. If books are to be 
cheaper,—a doubtful question, 
to be decided by experts,—the 
cheapening process must begin 
at the other end. But, of 
course, it is not for cheap 
books that ‘The Times’ is 
fighting; it is fighting for 
the privilege of selling books 
cheaper than others—a very 
different cause. Even if the 
price of books did fall, 
we should have no security 
that ‘The Times’ Book Club 
would not continue its policy 
of underselling. Suppose the 
publishers issued their new 
books at 2s. 6d. net, they 
would be hawked within a few 
weeks of publication at 6d. 
a-piece, if ‘The Times’ were 
permitted to have its way. 
The controversy has been 
conducted by ‘The Times’ in a 
manner which, we are glad to 
think, is not consonant with 
the traditions of a great news- 
aper. The manager of the 
Book Club seems to have as 
little humour as_ courtesy. 
While he protests that the 
other side has lost its temper, 
the blows which he strikes are 
so wild and so ill-delivered that 
it is clear his own is past 
recovery. The figures by which 
he attempts to prove the greed 
of the publishers are naiveté 
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itself. He declares that a 
biography which is sold at 36s. 
costs 4s. to produce, and that 
therefore the all-round profits 
on the transaction amount to 
800 per cent. In other words, 
books are things of paper and 
ink, The brain of the author 
need not be taken into the 
calculation; the expenses of 
publishing and advertisement 
are immaterial. If a book cost 
4s. in paper and ink, and be 
sold at 36s., the all-round profit 
is 800 per cent. It is a pretty 
fairy-story, and if the manager 
of ‘The Times’ believes it, then 
the monopoly of the book trade 
is worth fighting for. 

But that there may be no 
doubt of ‘The Times’’ con- 
tempt for the author’s rights, 
another interesting parallel is 
drawn in its manifesto. It 
points out that lLockhart’s 
‘Life of Scott’ has been re- 
cently published for 3s. 6d., 
and that Mr Churchill’s ‘Lord 
Randolph Churchill’ costs as 
much as 36s. The inference 
is that, if this be a just scale, 
Mr Churchill’s book should 
be worth ten times as much 
as lLockhart’s. Was there 
ever a more pitiable con- 
fusion? The ‘Life of Scott’ 
is the world’s possession, and 
anybody may print it who 
will, Mr Churchill’s book is 
his own property, and he has 
a right to whatever reward 
his skill and industry may 
bring him. Does ‘The Times’ 
believe that if this recent 
edition of Lockhart’s work had 
to earn £8000 for the author 
before it became profitable it 
would still be published at 
3s. 6d.? Or is it merely intent 
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to befog its readers? If it 
would make an intelligent com. 
parison, let it set side by side 
the cost of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott’ at its first publication 
and the cost of Mr Churchill's 
‘Lord Randolph,’ take the 
probable sale into account, 
and then draw what con. 
clusion it thinks proper. 

But as the controversy has 
proceeded, the object of ‘The 
Times’ has become clearer, 
It cares as little for the author 
as for the bookseller. Cheap 
literature is, as we have said, 
a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence to its enterprise. What 
it would like to achieve, by 
underselling all competitors, is 
a vast monopoly. It boasts 
vaguely of the immense pro- 
fits it would have made for 
Miss Corelli’s chef-d’ceuvre, if 
it had had the handling of a 
large edition. From the point 
of view of ‘The Times’ there 
is much to be said for sucha 
monopoly. The headquarters 
of literature would be compact 
and accessible. The emperor 
of Printing House Square 
would be ready to produce, to 
advertise, to puff, and to review 
all the books which he wished 
to sell. There is no process in 
the distribution of books which 
it could not undertake. It 
would accommodate all the 
interests. Under one roof the 
author and the critic, the sheep 
and the wolf, would lie down in 
amity. Everybody would sub- 
scribe to ‘The Times,’ because 
against those who refused all 
the avenues of literature would 
be closed. And as there would 
be no competition—not even of 
the infamous publisher—books 
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might be as dear as ‘The 
Times’ wished, and no ques- 
tions asked. 

It is a pleasant dream of 
autocracy and wealth, which 
happily will never be real- 
ised. Were it realised, there 
would be an end of literature. 
Never has there been a more 
determined effort to throttle a 
dignified and delicate craft. 
The arts of puffery and ad- 
vertisement have done far 
more harm to letters than 
high prices and old-fashioned 
methods of distribution. And 
it is on the arts of puffery and 
advertisement, and on these 
arts alone, that ‘The Times’ 
relies and would rely. The 
manager of the Book Club de- 
clares that he would benefit the 
authors if he were permitted 
to take the control of their 
works. But what authors 
would he benefit ? Only those 
whom he deemed it worth 
while to belaud in his ad- 
vertisement column; and ex- 
perience does not persuade us 
to take a flattering view of 
his taste. There is no writer 
so foolish that he could not be 
intrigued into a commercial 
success. The world is still 
simple enough to believe what 
it finds standing in the panoply 
of print. It does not under- 
stand that falsehood is as 
cheap to print as truth. And 
if it be told often enough to 
buy this or that novel, or this 
or that patent medicine, it 
will obey with perfect cheer- 
fulness, believing that it is 
curing its body or improving 
its mind in the process. But 
the only Free Trade in books 
is Free Choice, and if once the 








publishing of books be confided 
to the newspapers, the poor 
foolish public will be as power- 
less to choose the books which 
it wants to read as to dictate 
the news which it wishes to 
hear. And it is to Free Choice 
that ‘The Times’ is most reso- 
lutely opposed. It is now im- 
ploring its readers to boycott 
the books which it cannot 
buy and “handle” on its own 
terms. 

There is but one kind of 
author who would find a profit 
in the scheme outlined by ‘The 
Times ’—the author of vast cir- 
culations and enormous pay- 
ments, the author who delights 
to beat his own drum and to 
find another to beat it for him 
when his industrious arm falls 
helplessly to his side. But this 
author neither needs nor de- 
serves the aid of others. He 
will grew rich while he lives, 
and be forgotten when he is 
dead, in this as in every other 
age. The authors who, in the 
rough and tumble of advertise- 
ment, would be crushed out of 
existence are those who devote 
themselves not to the subsidi- 
ary arts of puffing, but to the 
exercise of their craft, who 
think that their duty lies less 
in notoriety than in the per- 
fection of their work. For 
these the monopolist of the 
newspaper would have no care 
or thought. Why should he 
waste his precious space upon 
a writer who had nothing else 
than talent to recommend him, 
who was not an easy subject 
for the flamboyant rhetoric of 
the American puff, and who 
would need twice as many 
columns for the exposition of 
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his talents as his facile and 
more obvious colleague? 

And even if publishing by 
newspaper could achieve all 
that it pretends to achieve, 
we should still oppose it. 
Books are not quite like pounds 
of tea or boxes of pills. They 
have other uses and other ends 
than to make money. The 
labourer, of course, is worthy 
his hire. The author, like any 
other craftsman, must earn his 
bread. But it may be said 
without cant that the author 
has another ambition besides 
gain. He does not estimate 
his success as a stockbroker 
estimates his—merely by the 
balance at his bank. Unless 
he be as famous as Mr Hall 
Caine, who, like another 
Quintus Curtius, is ready to 
leap into the abyss of dear- 
ness, with nothing but a play 
in his hand and the aureole 
of a free réclame about his 
head, he would probably re- 
nounce something for dignity 
and quietude of life. He does 
not desire to go down into the 
pit and fight for notoriety, nor 
is he cheered at the clatter of 
interested adulation made by 
those who hope to profit by his 
exertions. Yet this is what 
‘The Times’ would offer him, 
if in its mercy it condescended 
to make him the subject of a 
puff — noise, notoriety, and 
vulgar acclamation. Is _ it 
worth it? Is the loss of 
decency compensated for by 
the added wealth? We think 
not, and we believe that the 
most of self-respecting authors 
would prefer the tranquil 
method of to-day to the multi- 
coloured prospect which is 
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offered them to-morrow. (Con. 
sider what advertisement hag 
made of the actor, and then 
ask yourself whether you would 
like to see the author following 
the same path. 

The ambition of ‘The Times’ 
to publish is not new. Its ex. 
ploit with the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’ is still fresh in our 
memory, and it is a fair test of 
its interest in science and liter- 
ature. We cannot forget with 
what insistence that immense 
mass of printed matter was 
thrust upon thousands of ig- 
norant persons. No artifice 
was neglected which should 
persuade the unsuspecting citi- 
zen to purchase a work which 
was begun a quarter of a cen- 
tury before it fell into the hands 
of ‘The Times,’ and which 
therefore could not be expected 
to embody the most recent re- 


search. There were eloquent 
advertisements; there were 
private letters; in the last 


gasp there was the telegraph- 
boy’s thunderous knock upon 
the door. Breathlessly we were 
told that the last chance of en- 
lightenment was slipping from 
us. And so pliable is the will 
of man that thousands, who 
should have known better, fell 
into the snare of the advertiser. 
This, in fact, is the great 
achievement of ‘The Times, 
and by its past performance 
we may fairly judge its future 
intention. We freely acknow- 
ledge that those who bought 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
are not much better than those 
who sold it. Persons who 
cannot choose for themselves, 
who buy the books they are 
told to buy, are not worth 4 
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vast deal of consideration. 
But the triumphant sale of 
an outworn ‘Encyclopedia’ 
should be a sufficient warning. 
‘The Times’ has reduced the 
forcing of its commodities upon 
an unwilling public to a fine 
art. It is the sophist of pub- 
lishing. With a skill which 
we cordially admire, it can 
make the worse book appear 
the better. But this very skill 
is the clearest reason why the 
distribution of books should 
not be entrusted to its hands. 
A vast disservice will be done 
to letters if the familiar appar- 
atus of puff, circular, and 
telegram be used to invent 
false reputations and to trick 
out the adroit man of busi- 
ness in the garb of a man 
of genius. 

Worse still, ‘The Times’ 
takes its adventure with the 
‘Encyclopedia’ very seriously. 
If it looked back upon the 
episode with a kindly cyni- 
cism, we would almost forgive 
it. But there is no cynicism 
in its retrospect. It still 
regards, with an ingenuous 
pride, its ample dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. To say 
a word in dispraise of the 
solid work which fills many 
homes with a sense of discom- 
fort, is to incur its instant 
wrath. Here, for instance, is 
Mr Hugh Chisholm declaring 
that to describe the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ as anti- 
quated in 1898 is ‘dishonour- 
able,” “libellous,” ‘ malicious,” 
“dishonouring,” and “ ignor- 
ant.” These are brave words, 
and they have a strange sound 
on the lips of one whose col- 
leagues are quick to charge 


others with losing their temper. 
They are also irrelevant. An 
Encyclopedia is necessarily 
antiquated twenty-five years 
after its commencement and 
nine years after its completion. 
It is not Mr Chisholm’s fault. 
It is the fault of time, and the 
statement of so plain a fact 
need not, one would have 
thought, have stirred anybody 
to anger. Nor, indeed, is it 
nowadays accounted a grave 
sin to offer a hopelessly anti- 
quated book for sale. In the 
present state of commercial 
morality we can readily believe 
that to sell a damaged article 
is regarded as a far greater 
triumph than to get rid of 
something whose value is un- 
impaired. Besides, it is easy to 
murmur caveat emptor, and shift 
the blame on to the purchaser. 
Nobody is likely ever to buy 
two Encyclopedias, and when 
a simple soul does discover his 
error, no great harm is done to 
the vendor. But there are two 
questions which we cannot re- 
frain from asking. Was the 
flood of rhetoric justified by 
which ‘The Times’ persuaded 
many thousands of illiterate 
persons to purchase an anti- 
quated work? And did ‘The 
Times’ speak the truth when 
it asserted that it was offering 
its ‘Encyclopedia’ at less than 
half price? These questions 
‘The Times’ will answer in 
accordance with its own stand- 
ard of morals. 

Mr Chisholm’s anger, then, 
is the best possible proof that 
‘The Times’ looks upon its 
virgin enterprise with a grave 
and serious eye. And at the 
end of his letter he gives us 
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a solid reason, which hitherto 
had escaped us, why he should 
regard an attack upon the 
great work as a personal at- 
tack upon himself. His letter 
is signed by the “ Editor of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ” 
and if that achievement be 
his own, he naturally resents 
the slightest aspersion cast 
upon it. But since when has 
he been editor of this famous 
work? Many years ago we 
consulted its pages,—we hope 
with profit,—and neither of 
the editors was called Chisholm. 
Maybe the office of editor is re- 
trospective. ‘The Times’ is 
an expert juggler. We all re- 


member how, at a stroke of 
the wizard’s wand, the Ninth 
Edition became the Tenth, and 
perhaps if it bought a re- 
mainder of Dr Johnson’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ it would select a new 


name to decorate the title-page. 
But an explanation of Mr 
Chisholm’s belated appointment 
would be welcome, if only for 
the sake of historical accuracy. 

These sad episodes in the 
career of ‘The Times’ are re- 
called because they provide 
the best possible proof that 
that newspaper is not entirely 
fitted to be our sole arbiter 
in the matter of literature. 
“Times is money,” says the 
French proverb, and Printing 
House Square has taken it to 
heart. It is merely “out for 
the stuff,” as the American half 
of it might say, and we should 
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have a far greater respect for 
our high-priced journal if it did 
not pose as the benefactor of the 
author, who prefers to be left 
alone, and as the patron of the 
bookseller, whose prices it per. 
sistently cuts. Books do not 
seem to be the best materia] 
for the art of the advertiser, 
Patent pills are surely his 
proper province. What an 
opportunity for a glowing 
style is afforded by the bodily 
ailments of weak men and 
hysterical women! What com. 
poser of advertisements would 
lack eloquence when he ex- 
plained the health-giving pro- 
perties of Dr Jones’s newest 
remedy! Moreover, quack 
medicines are more lucrative 
than books. If only ‘The 
Times’ would take them up 
and supply them free to all 
their subscribers, in considera- 
tion of a handsome rebate to 
be spent upon advertisement, 
no harm would be done to any- 
body, and ‘The Times’ might 
find the chemists easier adver- 
saries than the publishers are 
like to prove. One word more, 
and we have done with ‘The 
Times.’ It has been said, and 
we have been pleased to believe 
it, that the Book Club was the 
property not of the journal 
itself, but of an American 
syndicate, which controlled the 
columns devoted to advertise- 
ment, Alas! the solace of this 
belief is denied us. The respon- 
sibility is all ‘The Times’ ’own;' 





1 To arrive at the truth is not easy. 
itself. 


Bell is not so sure. 


‘The Times’ is divided bitterly against 


Mr Walter declares emphatically that ‘The Times’ is not ‘owned and 
controlled by persons other than the proprietors of that journal.” 
“In this matter,” says he, ‘‘ ‘The Times,’ as distinguished 


Mr Moberley 


from ‘The Times’ Book Club, is acting independently as it did in 1852.” Mr 


Hooper arrogantly ignores them all. 
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and we wonder that the dis- 
quieting shades of John Walter 
the Great and of John Delane 
do not haunt the office, where 
their calling, once dignified, is 
brought thus low. 

Much has been said during 
the present controversy con- 
cerning the declining sale of 
books. This decline has been 
attributed, with great reckless- 
ness, to the high price which 
authors and publishers put 
upon their wares. The attrib- 
ution we believe to be wholly 
false. During the last fifty 
years the price of books has 
steadily decreased. Even in 
the last decade the novel, in 
the general eye the only form 
of literature, has dropped from 
3ls. 6d. to 6s., and drops, 
after a decent interval, from 
6s. to 6d. And if we would 
explain the ruin which is said 


to stare authors, publishers, 
and booksellers in the face, 
we must look elsewhere. Nor 
have we far to look, Over- 
production has been the curse 
of literature, as of many other 
industries. There are too 
many publishers and too many 
authors. Everybody writes a 
book nowadays who can hold 
a pen, and, as the cost of paper 
and ink is light enough, pub- 
lication is not difficult. But 
this is an evil to be cured 
only by a change of fashion 
and a higher standard of merit. 
‘The Times’ neither could nor 
would bring about a better 
state of things, and we look 
to the issue of the present 
struggle, confident that dignity 
and sobriety will win an easy 
victory over the wiles of the 
advertiser and the methods of 
the cheap-jack. 
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Last May a new and notable 
thing occurred in Edinburgh. 
Three Churches, each embodied 
in what it calls The General 
Assembly, came and sat down 
as nearly as possible on the 
same seat. Two were prac- 
tically under the same roof, 
and the third separated only 
by a narrow street. It was 
on the same day also. They 
have exactly the same govern- 
ment— their very procedure 
and nomenclature the same. 
They have the same purpose, 
and they all say it is the very 
highest of purposes. They 
have “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.” They sat some ten 
days, and rose again and went 
away, and all the time they 
never exchanged a single word, 
not even a look. Were they 
ashamed? “Nay, they were 
not at all ashamed, neither 
could they blush.” Others 
blush for them. 

In more things there is a 
most striking similarity among 
them. They are all teachers 
of, Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self, but not doers of it; 
teachers but not doers of, All 
things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them. Each of 
them has a committee to keep 
guard, and hold its own, 
against one or both the others. 
Each says (whether with or 
without humility is not cer- 
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tainly known) that it is not 
perfect ; and each of them is 
glad of an opportunity of 
showing that, compared with 
the others, it is a paragon of 
perfection; and lecturers are 
even sent abroad to make this 
plain to the meanest capacity, 
One of them goes further and 
keeps a committee to watch 
for, and even create, a favour- 
able opportunity for delivering 
an assault on one of its neigh- 
bours. 

Add the enormous waste of 
money and men on superfluous 
masonry and ministers. And 
then there is the utter futility 
of it all! What is the prac- 
tical good of it? 

I am constrained to say 
that I think such a state of 
matters is great sin. This may 
seem strong about Churches— 
stronger than they will admit. 
But all the way back to the 
days when the Jews had no 
dealings with the Samaritans, 
or when “ the chief priests and 
scribes sought how they might 
kill Him,”’ ecclesiasticism seems 
to be accompanied by self-de- 
ception. It is enough for my 
purpose if I am permitted to 
say that it is absolutely wrong 
—wrong morally and spiritu- 
ally. This, I suppose, is gen- 
erally admitted. By which- 
ever term characterised, it 18 
aggravated by the fact that 
the parties are Churches, and 
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by the conspicuous position 
they occupy before all eyes, 
and by the great harm that it 
is undeniably producing. 

Now when anything very 
wrong is known to exist, the 
duty exists—immediate and 
imperative—to remove or cor- 
rect it. When the evil is out- 
side of us, possibly all we can 
do is to labour at it in patience 
and hope; but when it is in 
our own hands we are bound 
to take prompt and effective 
action to set it right. This is 
the case of the Churches. The 
preachers of all the Churches 
maintain this view in address- 
ing their hearers. “To-day, 
to-day,” is their cry. “Cease 
this wrong-doing at once; de- 
lay in dealing with the evil is 
as wrong as the evil itself,” 
andsoon. But when they get 
together as representing a 
Church, when they drop the 
robe of the preacher and put on 
that of the ecclesiastic, they 
are as fertile in excuses, and in 
reasons for delay, as the most 
stubborn and ingenious sinner 
that ever listened to them. 
Then they will talk sagely of in- 
opportuneness, of insurmount- 
able difficulties, and even of 
“the psychological moment.” If 
you should venture the remark 
that they would listen to no 
such excuses from one of their 
hearers, they will sweep the 
board of all argument by the 
assurance that “that is quite 
a different matter.” So it is; 
just as drunkenness is quite a 
different thing from theft, 
though both are the same in 
respect of being very wrong. 
It may be objected that com- 





parison between a Church and 
an individual is inept. Buta 
company (“limited ” or not) or 
a society will suit the purpose 
of my comparison quite as well 
as an individual. 

Assuming, then, that it is the 
immediate and imperative duty 
of the Churches to cease from 
this great wrong, and to rid 
the Church of Christ and the 
nation of this clamant scandal, 
I affirm the proposition that 
the duty can only be dis- 
charged by union. I am famil- 
iar with all that can be said 
in opposition to this view, and 
the more I have heard the 
more completely I am con- 
vinced that the present duty 
of the Churches is rightly 
stated to be union. Indeed it 
is axiomatic that if the wrong 
consists of disunion and its 
consequences, union is the 
remedy and the duty. 

This may be taken as ad- 
mitted, but there are divers 
ways of putting the duty aside 
or staving it off. Some will 
say that to proceed would pro- 
duce greater evil than it would 
remove. Undoubtedly so, if 
those who say it choose to 
work for the fulfilment of their 
prophecy, but not if all proceed 
with the serious conviction 
that this is their bounden duty, 
for neglect of which they must 
be held responsible. Others, 
singly and in combination, and 
the Churches themselves, seem 
to be satisfied with a call to 
prayer. Even if this were free 
of the suspicion that every one 
is desiring that all others may 
be brought to his way of 
thinking, none seem to con- 
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sider whether the answer has 
not already been given and re- 
peated in the form of the old 
words, “ Wherefore criest thou 
unto me? Speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go 
forward.” Others, taking up 
the réle of seer, tell that in the 
generation after next there 
will be union, if meantime we 
are kindly edging nearer by 
little and little. Strange 
fatuity to imagine that men 
will thus be wiled away from 
what they have been calling 
principle; and stranger still to 
assume that all things will 
continue as they are, and that 
the ecclesiastical world that 
now is may not meantime 
perish, We believe he would 
speak with better reason who 
should predict that this gener- 
ation shall not pass without 
serious disturbance of the pres- 
ent situation. The fact is that 
we have been “edging nearer,” 
till there is nothing now be- 
tween our entrenchments (alas, 
that such a figure should be 
applicable), and the next step 
should be to proclaim a truce. 
Others say the next move 
must be disestablishment,—as 
if throwing a bomb into your 
neighbour’s premises would 
initiate agreement. Besides, 
what better should we be of 
disestablishment? The _ so- 
called principle of establish- 
ment could not be disestab- 
lished in the minds of those who 
hold it; and we have had five 
years of a flaming illustration 
that the mere principle may 
cause, and keep up, separation. 
Others say that we are best 
discharging the duty to unite 
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by going on as we are doing,— 
that is to say, after the manner 
of the miserable picture given 
above. 

This series of views may be 
closed by that which ig go 
much commended under the 
name of co-operation. It ig 
a thing impossible between 
rival institutions of any kind, 
Can an instance of it be 
named? The Churches are in 
this relation—rivals. Each 
has a specialty of its own 
to press or they would not be 
separate. There is another 
point of view from which to 
look at co-operation. A pro- 
posal, which I strongly support, 
is under consideration for the 
union of the two missionary 
colleges in Calcutta. The men 
in the colleges would co-oper- 
ate admirably, for our men 
agree better at a distance than 
we can at home—thus accen- 
tuating the misery of the 
spectacle. But the question 
has been asked how the joint 
governing body at home could 
co-operate if the disestablish- 
ment policy should become 
aggressive, and it is a question 
not easy to answer. 

For convenience in dealing 
with the subject, I shall in what 
follows confine myself to the 
case of two of the Churches— 
the Church of Scotland and 
the United Free Church of 
Scotland. Considering the 
undoubted fact that they (one 
or other or both) are wrong in 
being separate, or are 80 ac- 
counted of, and ought to be 
united, is it too much to plead 
that they should at least come 
and reason together, with the 
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determination to face the prob- 
jem in a practical way, and 
to grapple with it till they 
have found a scheme of union 
which would commend itself 
to Church and nation, and be 
a blessing to both? That 
both Churches would have to 
make something of the nature 
of a sacrifice is obvious; and 
as the value of any point came 
to be discussed, the question 
would recur, “Are we prepared 
to keep up the scandal, and 
alienate the people, and per- 
haps wreck the Christianity 
of the country for THIS?” It 
is strong language, “ wreck the 
Christianity,” but it is used 
advisedly. Already a very 
great deal of our Christianity 
has become mere ecclesiasti- 
cism, churchism, or is satur- 
ated with it almost to the un- 
doing of its life and power; 
and those who turn their backs 
on the Churches and speak 
scornfully of them and of those 
who manage them are more 
in number than ever they were 
before, and are increasing 
every day. Many speak thus 
in private who for prudential 
reasons dare not in public. 
The most serious things begin 
in private. A large number 
who are more moderate keep 
outside the Churches because, 
judging from the way in which 
they are conducted, and from 
the spirit they show to each 
other, it is thought that no 
good can be got from being 
within them, and that they 
are unfit agencies for the 
work they profess to have 
in hand. This must go on, 
and at an increasing rate, 
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unless present conditions are 
changed. 

It would be presuming too 
far to venture to anticipate 
what such a conference would 
or should do; but it is very 
obvious that the principal 
subject would be the relation 
between the Church and the 
State. I should expect any 
intelligent person to be ready 
to admit that the details of the 
present connection between the 
Church of Scotland and the 
State are non-essentials. On 
the other hand, I should hope 
it would be admitted that 
Church and State might with 
great advantage to both de- 
clare their relation to each 
other. In this connection I 
may refer to legislation sug- 
gested by me in last year’s 
December number of this 
magazine. That there must 
be some relation between them 
—co-existent bodies—is an 
axiom. The Churches, for 
their part, have had to submit 
to Paul’s “powers that be,” 
though it has generally been 
with a wry face: surely, on 
the other hand, no reason of 
any value can be given why 
these powers should not make 
an acknowledgment of what 
they owe to Churches and to 
the cause they represent. It 
need not be doubted that the 
matter rests with the Churches, 
and that those who constitute 
the governing bodies of the 
State would be thankful to 
see them agreed, and to give 
effect to anything reasonable 
on which they had agreed. 

In appealing to Churches I 
am not thinking of Church 
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Courts any more than of 
Church members, nor can I 
limit myself even to them. I 
must, and do, include all 
patriots. This matter con- 
cerns all that love the good 
name and the wellbeing of the 
nation. Church courts, like 
other governing bodies in this 
country, will not, and indeed 
hardly can, move in certain 
matters that are outside the 
ordinary lines of their pro- 
cedure unless they know that 
they are backed by the people : 
rather, it may be said, unless 
they are moved by the people. 
But alongside this inability 
of theirs, there exist abundant 
means of making the will of 
the people known. They seem 
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to be shy of using these meang 
in matters ecclesiastical, Why 
should it be so? Reason is aj] 
to the contrary when there ig 
occasion. Is there not occasion 
now? This suggests, among 
other things, the power of the 
journalist. I might have hesi- 
tated to make a special ap. 
peal to him had it not been 
for these published words from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr Whyte, 
Edinburgh, which I most 
heartily adopt: “ You journal- 
ists must come to our help ina 
way that you have never yet 
done.” “Take off your coat 
and work along with us, and 
with all your might, for the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical re- 
union of Scotland.” 
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